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h'jastward Crossing 

Shu, was not yet converted but this 
time her passengers were not in umfoiin. This was the mighty 
but tired Queen Elizabeth's first and last tiip between war and 
peace. It was January, 1946. 

As she moved slowly down the Hudson caixymg her first load 
of civihans over to England, her hnll wore the flat gray coat of 
war, her decks were clean scrubbed but bleak, and the odor of 
disinfectant hung about her. For ornaments she had only the 
countless initials of thousands of GI’s carved and scratched on 
the railings, walls, floors and even the few hard-backed deck 
chairs 

The deck was crowded but strangely qmet. There was none 
of the careless excitement which usually marks the beginning of 
a transatlantic crossmg. People stood about m small groups or 
walked the deck alone The talk was subdued Some men and 
women wore UNRRA or Red Cross umfoims. Of the private 
citi7ens, many were Amencan busmessmen, looking toward an 
age of postwar prosperity they could be heard talking loudly 
about deals they had made or were about to make and complain- 
ing more than most about the overcrowded cabins. A few gov- 
ernment employees walked about carrymg diplomatic secrets on 
their faces ihe rest were people homeward bound, refugees 
who had spent the war in exile I heard them talking softly in 
their native French, Itahan, Czech or Polish 
T ife on board qmckly settled down to its routine We queued 
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up at the PX commissaries m the lobby for cigarettes and soap, 
and ate our meager dinners m what had been the Officers Mess, 
i'here was no bar, no music. In the evenings, I often sat with a 
group that talked passionately and contmuously of Europe’s 
pohtical problems. One of them, the British historian, John 
Wheeler-Bennett, was on his way home after having completed 
his war duties as chief of the Bntish Information Service m the 
Umted States As I talked to him and his American compamons, 
it struck me that they were more mterested in recallmg the old 
days of crisis than m thinking about the present. They ex- 
changed nostalgic reminiscences of their experiences m Berlin 
and Mumch where they had watched the advent of Nazism, 
'i'hey laughed over the stones about Goebbels and Goering 
which they had no doubt told and retold a hundred times m 
their careers. When they discussed the Nuremberg trials and 
other current events I couldn’t help feehng that they looked 
back with a sense of loss For they had spent their hves amassing 
infoimation about and mterpreting that old world. It had been 
so much a part of them that they had hardly bothered to wonder . 
what would take its place once it was dead. 

The majority of the passengers, however, were deeply con- 
cerned with what it would be like m Europe These were the 
exiles returning after many years Many had made homes, 
though temporary ones, m New York, Chicago or Washmgton. 
They had acquired American dress habits; they ate holding 
their forks m their right hands, restmg their knives across the 
plates Their children read comic strips and were far more mter- 
ested in baseball and Dick Tracy than Joan of Arc or the Royal 
Family of the Netherlands. Nevertheless they were Europeans 
and they were gomg back to where their roots were 
I felt a close affimty with them. For I was going back too. 
I was a mixture of a homeward-bound refugee and an American 
gomg to Europe on private busmess. I was gomg back to the 
contment on which I had been brought up, whose countiies. 
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languages and people I had known well in peace and crisis and 
which, hke so many of my fellow passengers now, I had left for 
the security of Amenca on the eve of war. Yet, unhke most of 
them, I could not pomt to a smgle country on the continent and 
say that this was where I came from. It was Europe itself that 
had been my childhood and early adolescence. I had been bom 
in Russia, but before I was old enough to call it home I was on 
the move. I had gone to twelve schools in five different coun- 
Liies Warsaw had been home for a while, Prague, Berlin, 
London. Now I would see these cities again, learn what had 
happened to the people I had known, discover what Europeans 
were thinking, domg, planning for. 

On the last day of the crossmg I stood at the railing with a 
group of Europeans looking toward England. I felt as nervous 
as they did and wondered why. Perhaps it was because I knew 
that Europe would be completely changed And yet what did 
that matter^ We had always said that it needed a change. Per- 
haps It was only sentimentahty, or the knowledge that I would 
meet people I had knovra, or the fear that I would find nothing 
I recogiii7ed. 


( 



And ITiere the Weary 


ENGLAND 


Th^ Belgrave Chambers at 17 Hed- 
ford Place, London SWl, was meant to be a hotel. So the sign 
over the door declared. From the outside it was difficult to 
beheve that this was possible Hedford Place was a cat’s alley, 
squeezed between Belgrave Square and Grosvenor Place. Except 
for two other decrepit-lookmg houses and what appeared to be 
a garage, nothing else stood there but a row of high wooden 
planks. 

But Mr. Broom was immensely pleased with the location, the 
sign, the name he had chosen, and the mtenor of his hotel. As 
he conducted me to my room up a flight of creaking stairs and 
through a long moist-smelling corridor, he explained his circum- 
stances in studied English which concealed a cockney accent. 
“You’re one of the first guests, miss. We jUst got it back from 
the forces Fubt your Americans had it for WAC officers, then 
the WAAF moved in. It’s one of the first requisitioned ’otels 
to be reconverted in London,” he said proudly. 

To my surprise the room he showed me was large and clean. 
He moved across it to the bathroom “Here, not worse than in 
Amcnca, is it?” I followed him mto a green-tiled room with a 
Kohler and Kohler-type stall shower and sink “We had it all 
6 
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installed when the aimy was here,” he continued. “ I'here aren’t 
many of these in London, you know.” 

The grass green of the walls matched Mr. Broom’s shut and 
the hght from the uncovered bulb reflected on the pearl pin 
stuck in his pink checkered tie, on his stiff white collar and 
shiny red cheeks. “Not many Enghsh people ever saw such 
bathrooms. Of course it’s nothmg new to me. I know your 
country very well, very well indeed ” I wondered whether his 
barely hsped r’s were natural or acquired, like the pearl pin and 
diamond ring on his htde finger, to give him dignity, “i'hose 
were the days Mrs Broom and I used to go to Flonda in No- 
vember and return to England m May. For twelve years we did 
that. No place in the world like Florida,” 

“What did you do in Florida^” 

“Rest ” He chewed reminiscently on his wet cigar stub. “Eng- 
lish pounds went far in those days even in America— if you had 
enough of them Mrs. Broom would go down to Lincoln Road 
just before we left Florida and buy her wardrobe She was the 
best-dressed lady around here. Yes, six months’ work and six 
months m Flonda for twelve years. Of course in 1938 it was 
much dearer and we couldn’t do much. But I managed to get 
myself a Cadillac and go to the races” He shook his head. “I 
guess we’U have to wait a bit longer before we can do it again, 
ihe Socialist government won’t let us use our pounds now. 
They won’t even let me brmg my Cadillac to England unless 
I pay them in dollars over there and get refunded in pounds 
here They make everything so complicated, really. You can’t 
do things legitimately these days Do you think I could’ve 
opened the Chambers if I had to do it all the way the govern- 
ment wanted it^ Why, I wouldn’t have had the place painted 
or repaired or even swept properly. There are so many httle 
things one has to get for a hotel Like sheets and pillow cases and 
curtains I went do\vn to Birmingham and got some Air Force 
blue muslin Mrs Broom is bleaching it and we’ll cut it up for 
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sheets The guests will have to provide their own tojwels. And a 
man m Leeds has promised me some stuff for curtams But it all 
costs money and you’ve got to know the right man m the right 
place ” He winked “You know about pull in America I m 
cheerful, though The Chambers will be all right All this So- 
ciahst busmess can’t last long, not m England.” 

Mr. Broom’s prize bathroom was very cold. I was glad when 
he switched off the hght and we stepped back mto the room. 
“I guess you’ll want to impack now. There’s only one hanger in 
the wardrobe and you probably have several frocks ” He eyed 
my two bags. “You’ll have to manage ” He walked out, leavmg 

behmd a faint smell of hair pomade 
( 

At first there were the obvious thmgs the drj77le, the cold 
room, the starchy food, the big overcrowded buses, shabby 
clothes, telephones that didn’t work, bombed-out lots that 
looked like real estate propeity held for speculation, the devas- 
tated East End, the crowds m the Lyons Comer Houses, queues 
for food, queues for the cmema, the concert halls, the buses, 
the taxis AH the details and generalities that get mto corre- 
spondents’ dispatches London is cold, London is hungry, Lon- 
don IS hopeless 

But London for me was more than this. It was a place I knew 
well. It was a city with which I had had my ovm private battle. 
I had come here a lonely foreigner to attend Queens College. 
For months I had hved at a Russian boarding house m Fmchley, 
hstening to the mtenmnable talk of the propnetor, Mr Pavlov, 
about the October Revolution. I had walked for hours m Hyde 
Park, not because I wanted to, but because there was nothmg 
else to do I had felt outside of everything and hated the aloof- 
ness of the Londoners At school I wore a green blazer and ate 
watercress sandwiches, but neither had seemed to bring me any 
closer to the English. I walked among the bookstores on Charmg 
Cross Road and sat in Mr. Pavlov’s garden on Sundays wonder- 
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mg what It was like to be English with a htde house and garden 
and a father who wore tweeds and said little while he ate his 
mixed grill 

Gradually, however— I never Imew how it happened— I also 
ate a big breakfast, read the Times m silence, and learned that 
there was somethmg waiiner behmd the dry jokes and “Good 
morning” of the neighbors The charwoman, Anne, who came 
from Camden Town and didn’t say much at fust, was waim and 
ahve one mommg when I was ill. The lonely week ends disap- 
peared. I went into the houses and found that mside the narrow 
smts and behmd the pale eyes there was laughter and interest. 
The city grew friendher. The ugly dark streets and the mas- 
sive buildings which I had hated bitterly, at last gave me a 
feelmg of sohdity. And so did the people. 

I made friends One of the first was Helen Turner There was 
nothmg special about Helen She came from a family that one 
forgot as easily as the pattern on the hving room wallpaper, 
'i'here was no special reason for our fnendship except a mutual 
curiosity I was foreign and to her, at seventeen, mterestmg— 
perhaps even exotic She, in turn, personified the calmness, the 
balanced opinion, the sUong sense of belongmg which came 
with the brick house, the fire, the tweeds. There was no nation- 
alistic fervor m her patiiotism, as there had been m so many 
of my girlhood friends in Central or Eastern Europe There 
was never any discussion of the glory of the counliy or its 
power. It was a simple attachment to a place whose roots went 
deep, a native fondness for the grass, the fog, the life m which 
nothmg starthng ever happened There was a sense of perma- 
nence about her 

Helen was Mrs. James CoUins now She hved m a four-room 
flat m St John’s Wood Her husband was the son of a lawyer 
outside of London, and if it hadn’t been for the war he would 
be takmg over his father’s practice now But four years in the 
Middle Eastern Command had changed his plans “ihere isn’t 
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much pomt in. starting all over again, standing for bar exams 
and then settling down m the counuy— not nowadays,” he ex- 
plamed. He had a job in London with the legal division of one 
of the mimstries and Helen said they were getting along. 

“I suppose you’ll find it strange, as most of our friends do,” 
Helen said at dinner. “Why hve m London when we could 
settle down much more cheaply and with greater secunty m 
Oxon?” For the first time I noticed what had changed in Helen. 
Her voice was sharper and her hands vemy. 

“I couldn’t care less about the future or security,” Jim mter- 
rupted with a laugh. “Helen has had enough of the counuy for 
a while, I guess She was there all durmg the war. And I have no 
patience with the difficulties out there ” 

Helen passed around a plate of boiled fish cakes “I certainly 
would have to grumble more there than I do in London,” she 
said. 

I smiled. “I had always thought that you’d feel out of place 
in a flat You said you could never understand people who hved 
in them ” 

“I suppose that’s the changmg England that everyone is talk- 
ing about” Jim rose and began rummagmg m a cabmet “Here’s 
a treat” He brought forth a small bottle. “Cheiiy brandy. A 
chap from Denmark brought it It’s a bit sweet ” He spoke and 
moved in jerky stanzas He was tall and slightly stooped One 
cheek was scarred. I wondered whether it had always been that 
way. 

It w as not until later, when we had left the table, that I was 
able to get them talking more freely. “I suppose we have 
changed,” Helen said “Things that mattered a lot before don’t 
seem to no\v Jim’s father can’t understand why we treat future 
and sccuny so lightly.” 

“It doesn’t much matter w'hat one does, does it?” Jim put in. 
“For all wc know, we might leave England altogether.” 

“Arc you planning to?” I asked 
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“Not at all, that’s Jim’s fed-up phrase.” Helen smiled as if to 
say that all things were possible but this. “It’s not that bad, 
really,” she went on. 

“Helen is just bemg very Enghsh,” Jim said from the comer 
where he had begun to open a box of chocolates I’d brought. 
“Why not get out and have a go at it somewhere else^” He 
looked at her humorously out of the comer of his eye “You 
wouldn’t really object to that new dress you’ve wanted for four 
years, or some silk-stockings. They tell me that m Australia even 
the kangaroos wear them.” 

“The trouble with Jim is that he’s fallen prey to the htde 
difficulties,” Helen explamed “We all have in a way ” 

“They do prey on one,” Jim cut m. “The htde thmgs, you 
know When a chair breaks it stays broken for a month before 
you can get it repaired If one of us buys a smt of clothmg, the 
other has to go without You can’t give the baby any of the 
things you should, you know, a frmt, a toy, an extra bonnet. 
Helen is the uncornplaimng sort I dunk it’s wrong. Why not 
complam if it gets it off your chest^” 

She laughed “Oh, I grumble and swear all the time. I gave the 
greengrocer a piece of my mmd the other day. The poor chap 
won’t forget it ” 

“Bravo He’ll give you two omons instead of three the next 
time ” 

I looked at Helen She was tired It was not the tiredness that 
comes from a sleepless night, but a fatigue accumulated over 
months, perhaps years It was more than just the htde dungs 
that had put this kind of stram on her Most of the people I 
had seen m the underground and on the streets had ffie same 
look And it was not merely their worn suits and their shabby 
coats. It was their gray faces. 

Whether she denied it or not, Helen Collms’ face showed the 
hour’s wait in the morning queue for the sausage ration, the 
many evenmgs spent turning shirt collars, the scrounging to get 
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up seven dinners a ■week. It showed the long nights of the blitz 
when Jim was away and Nancy was bom. They had moved to 
the counuy then but it hadn’t been much safer and there had 
been the added troubles of bursting pipes, no coal, and dwm- 
dling rations. It was almost a year after the war now, but for 
Helen there hadn’t been much change except that Jim was home 
and Nancy was safe m London. She still wore the same dresses 
and it still took all of her time to figure out three meals a day. 

“But there is no use grumblmg too much,” Helen went on, 
disregarding Jim’s remark. “Edith, one really needs much less 
than one thinks Of course durmg the war we had VE Day to 
look forward to Now it’s just the way it is and it’U be hke this 
for a long time ” 

Jim shrugged and laughed “We won the war, you know ” 
This was the cynical phrase I was to hear frequently m England 
along with that other one “I couldn’t care less.” 

A mist lay over Hyde Park as I emerged from the under- 
ground station at Marble Arbh Except for dim hghts m the 
Cumberland Hotel across the street, it was dark. Two bobbies 
stood beside the arch mononmg with their hands as if they were 
chasmg someone away As I came closer, I saw two figures on 
the comer. The sweet smell of cheap perfume came from tliem 
as I passed. The bobbies were wavmg them on “Time to go 
home now, girls It’s cold enough and late enough, isn’t it^ Off 
■with you now, have a go at it agam when the weather changes ” 

Park Lane was fnghtenmgly qmet I paused at a streetlamp 
near the Gfosvenor House to look at my watch. It was only a 
quarter to eleven A sign at the hotel door, wsible in a famt 
fight, announced that the ballroom was now open for dinner 
dancmg There were no sounds, however, no movements mside 
to mdicate that it was crowded, as most London hotels and 
restaurants were 

Farther down the street the Dorchester looked livelier As I 
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passed, a private car pnlled up at the curb to receive a group of 
men and ladies in evening dress who had been waitmg m the 
hotel lobby 'i'he dooiman and the chauffeur jomed forces to 
usher the group mto the car. “Embassy Club, sir^” the chauf- 
feur asked as he closed the door. Other groups emerged from 
the hotel and disappeared mto waitmg cars. For a few moments, 
the bright chatter and elegant clothes filled the deserted street 
with life. It was eleven o’clock and the restaurants were closmg. 
Other streets in the gloomy city would be brightened for a 
while and then the gaiety would disappear again, this time mto 
the bottle clubs on Pall MaU and m Mayfair where “members 
only” could have gm and Scotch whisky at three pounds a 
bottle 

The dooiiiian stood at attention salutmg a depaiiing car A 
sharp wmd, sweeping in from the park, seemed to by-pass him 
without causmg the shghtest ruffle in his coat or shoulder chev- 
rons He stood still as a column No doubt, I thought, he had 
stood there unshaken throughout the war and would be stand- 
mg there for the next generation, whatever the insecurity and 
chafing of people hke Helen and Jim. He was as immovable a 
fixture of the Dorchester as the great chandehers and the marble 
piUars in the lobbies. 

I had been to the Dorchester for dinner a few mghts earher. 
Lookmg at the faded plush chairs, the worn rugs, and the frayed 
but immaculate unifoims of the waiters, I wondered whether 
the management, the employees, and all the guests, had not 
signed a secret pact to resist change and preserve their digmty 
at all costs The dining room was cold and draughty but most 
women wore bare-shouldered evening gowns obviously ac- 
quired m prewar days On our table lay a Imen tablecloth with 
four neatly darned holes The regulation three-course dinner 
consisting of soup, shrimp Creole, and a sweet or cheese, looked 
pathetically lost on the large cardboard menu 

The waiter stood at respectful attention for our wme order 
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He was pleased that we had called for the wine list and were 
giving hun an oppordmity to make a suggestion from among 
the very few choices hsted. “The sauteme is absolutely up to 
prewar days,” he said. When he returned with the wme, 1 no- 
ticed how proudly he placed it in a silver bucket on the side 
table and wrapped a napkin around it. Another napkm hnng 
from his aim. There were no napkins for us. 

Later I watched him caiiy the heavy silver tray with our 
food toward us. Everything m his carriage suggested that this 
was not merely a shrimp Creole lost in the center of the tray, 
these were not simply Brussels sprouts in this shiny, covered 
vegetable dish To serve us he used a fork and spoon and lifted 
the shrimps individually as though they were dehcate pheasant 
croquettes and the Brussels sprouts were small artichokes. He 
poured the wme with the same tenderness and then stood back 
to survey the table once more to be sure that every detail was 
correct. His proud face seemed to say, “There will always be 
the Dorchester, come what may.” 

The wmd, the darkness, and the silence closed m on me now. 
I hurried toward Hyde Park Comer in the hope that there would 
be more hghts and more activity there. 

A taxi turned the comer and I caught it. The leather of the 
scat felt cold through my coat but I was glad to be inside. I 
couldn’t see the driver’s face I leaned forward, opened the glass 
partition separatmg us, and thought of a question I wanted to 
talk if only to break the silence and I had discovered by now 
that most London cabbies were ready to engage in, conversation 
these days, especially \tath Americans But this was apparently 
destined to be a one-sided affair. I started with the weather. 

“Mist)’- tonight, isn’t it.^” 

“Like most nights ” 

“The \\ ind may break it up though,” I pressed 

“Perhaps ” 

I tried another tack, “ihe city looks pretty desolate.” 
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“Hmm ” 

It was no use. We came to Grosvenor Place where I told him 
to stop. I could walk to the mews. His face showed no expression 
when he accepted my shilling tip for the short nde. There was 
just the usual, curt “’k you ” All I could see about him was that 
he looked much older than I had expected 
As I turned the comer I heard the screeching noise of a col- 
lision behind me. I looked around and saw my taxi standing at 
an awkward angle near the curb. The car which had smashed 
into it stood a short distance away. A few people matenalired 
out of the darkness to look on. A bobby came up from Hyde 
Park Comer. The taxi driver stood m the middle of the road 
holding his left aim. Ihe bobby asked some questions and took 
notes in a little book. The driver had blood on his hand but it 
didn’t seem to bother him. He looked at his broken car and 
shook his head. “It’s the limit. You can’t get parts in the whole 
of England ” He walked slowly around the car. “Governor, I 
just give up. i his is when a bloke like me says I’ve had enough ” 
'I'he pohceman went on calmly writing down the names and 
addresses and regisu’anon numbers. The people who had been 
standing about disappeared. I walked away. 

ihere was a famt hght in the hall of the Chambers. Mr. 
Broom’s voice came from upstairs “Is that you, Mrs. Snlkin? 
'i'here are some telephone messages for you.” 

I climbed two flights of stairs to the Brooms’ kitchen. Mrs. 
Broom, still showing signs of former beauty in her thick blond 
hair and tapering white Angers, was pouring tea at a table in 
the center of the waim room She wore a flimsy pink neghgee 
over a woolen sweater “Excuse my getup, won’t you^ I just 
have to wear these old things. I haven’t been able to buy a new 
nightie, never mind a dress, since the war,” she laughed “It’s 
much too cold to wear it without a sweater I must look a sight ” 
She patted her hair to make sure the waves were still m place 
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Mr Broom looked at her with gleammg pride “Don’t worry, 
dearie, Mr. Broom wiU take you to Lincoln Road again. 

With them tea they had sandwiches made of ham and real 
butter, the first I had seen m London Over the stove hung two 
whole hams and agamst the wall stood two boxes of eggs Mrs 
Broom, noticmg my gaze, blushed “Mr. Broom brought a bit of 
food from the counuy.” 

He munched on his sandwich unpeiLurbed and explained in 
that famrliar monotone “You have to, you know. There is no 
reason not to any longer We’ve had it for too long There is 
no shame m trying to eat and act as though we really won the 
war May be a good way to get the Sociahsts out of the gov- 
ernment ” 

I could still see the hunched figure of the taxi driver and feel 
the chill of the night outside m my bones I asked curtly for 
my telephone messages and went back downstairs to my room. 
It was cold by comparison with the Broom kitchen, but for 
some reason I was glad to find that there was no hot-water bottle 
in my bed as I shpped between the stiff sheets 

Professor Huntley hved in what was left of a block of flats in 
Cumberland Place Flankmg his bnilHing were rows of houses 
with boarded-up wmdows and doors They looked as if them 
owners had gone off for the season, or like the rows of brovra- 
stones that used to stand empty m upper Manhattan durmg the 
depression. At the comer, in an empty lot, stood one of the 
emergency water tanks that could still be found scattered 
through the city. > 

There was little that was recognizable here The street seemed 
to have grown wider and shorter. But as I knocked at the pro- 
fessor’s door. It felt agam like one of those evenings when I had 
come for an hour’s extra tutoring for the “London Matric ” The 
black door badly needed a coat of paint, but it seemed to me 
that It always had In London the impact of destruction was not 
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as great as in other cities, i he natural aging process could easily 
have explained many a cracked fagade or chipped wall Often 
it was not until you came close to a bmlding that you noticed 
It was a bumed-out shell and knew something more than time 
had done this 

Professor Huntley, hke his door, needed a fresh coat of paint 
—a shave, a clean slnrt, and a new smt. But he had always seemed 
to need these things Of course he did not recogiii7e me imme- 
diately. I couldn’t expect him to Hundreds of students had 
come to his flat durmg the past thiity-five years to be taught 
“living history,” as he put it. There had never been any concern 
for facts alone or chronologies “I don’t care if my students 
don’t remember a single date,” he once said to me. “It is im- 
portant toimow that Fihppo Mana Visconti 'was ruler of Milan 
and that there was a coup d’etat by Sforza.” He paced the room. 
“But It IS much more important to remember that there were 
people then like you and me. What do we mean when we refer 
to the Italian despots^ What kind of folk were the Medici? 
Where did the power of their banks spring from? Why would 
the failure of those banks spell collapse for all of Europe? Who 
paid taxes? 'i'hat’s what you want to know, not all the figures.” 

Professor Huntley had never looked at the clock when he 
spoke of the people behind the people who got into history 
books He would walk back and forth drawing parallels, analo- 
gies, bringing the whole of history down to this very Enghsh 
room with its low fire, book-lined walls, queer httle statues, and 
Its ndiculous lace doihes yellow and faded on the arms of the 
leather chairs 

As L sat m one of these chairs now. Professor Huntley placed 
me m his memory. Pokmg his fire, he talked as if he were simply 
contmmng a conversation which had been interrupted for only 
a few minutes 

“There was a good thing about you foreign students,” he 
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said. “You always seemed to be disturbed about one thing or an- 
other. I miss It now, you know.” 

“But haven’t you had enough disturbances in recent years to 

last you for a long time^” I laughed 

“Oh, that. That’s not what I mean.” He turned from the fire 
and rubbed his coal-stained fingers on his trousers. “There was 
quite a bit of disturbance around— made good headlines and fine 
writing material for my colleagues. Yet my students were un- 
disturbed.” 

“I don’t think I know what you mean.” I thought of the war 
years, Dunkerque, the invasion, the rockets. The word “undis- 
turbed” seemed out of place. 

Professor Huntley smiled one of those smiles which said, 
“You think you studied your lesson well, but you didn’t really 
read it carefully enough, now let’s go over it again.” He spoke 
softly. “The students came to my rooms cursing the jerries and 
vowing revenge. Many of them discovered a new emotion, 
hatred, i'hey hated bitterly. But it was a spontaneous, a local i7ed 
hatred. Few of them wondered about the thmg at large. The 
world hardly existed. They all did their jobs and did them ad- 
mirably well. Perhaps there was no time to think about why the 
jellies did what they did and how it all began and what would 
come next ” He shook his head and sat m a chair near the fire. 
“It took many a blazmg house, a maimed child, a destroyed city, 
to make too few of them come to me and say. ‘This can’t just be 
put mto the history books as the Battle of Britain and let go at 
that. There is such a thing as a world to hve in that will have to 
come out of it all.’ There weren’t enough troubled why’s and 
how’s. They knew we’d win, we had to, as everyone said. But 
how many realized the changes in the air> It^s m die race, I sup- 
pose We’re allergic to change ” He paused to fill his pipe out 
of a wooden bowl that stood on the mantel over the fireplace. 

“But surely people must have thought things would be better 
once the war was over,” I said. 
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“Oh, yes. VJi Day was going to bring butter and homemade 
cake and oranges back on the table and new houses would sprmg 
up overmght and slums would disappear” Professor Huntley 
shook his head. “Great Bntam has made history for generations 
and yet time has suddenly caught up with her. Do you reah7e 
that peace caught us with a quarter of our assets wiped out, 
about half of our shipping destroyed, the worst housing problem 
we’ve ever had on our hands^ But even worse than that, our 
factories and mines are obsolete, millions under our rule in the 
far comers of the earth are clamormg for mdependence, our 
own people at home are totally exhausted. Change was forced 
on us by history— and a pUy good thing too.” He smiled and 
there was a mischievous twinkle m his blue eyes For a moment 
he reminded me of a youngster enjoymg a clever prank. He 
walked across the room and resumed his lecture. 

“This is history, young lady. The bhtz was the drama and the 
color of war. Perhaps it was a more devastating war than we 
have ever had, but as far as a historian is concerned, it was just 
another war— a negative force The all-important chapter is in 
the makmg now. When I walk through the dim streets at mght, 
I can see restlessness m the people I can hear it m their gmm- 
bhngs The latest polls show that 40 per cent want to emigrate 
They’re tired of war and they have not yet had any of the 
frmts of peace ” 

“It’s a very gloomy picture that you pamt, professor. Is there 
a way out^” I asked. 

He shrugged. “There is a way out if we use our heads Every- 
body knows that we’re racing with the clock If we want to 
survive, we’ll just have to change We’re obsolete. The Empire, 
as we ran it, is an outdated thing, just as outdated as our ma- 
chmes We have to modermre m every way. Our coal mines, 
our automotive industry If we want butter and eggs to return 
to our table, we’ll have to export everythmg we produce and 
not waste our coal in these things”— he pomted to the fireplace— 
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“just because our grandfathers told us that central heating was 
bad for the blood. We freeze and don’t admit it We’re just 
beginning to realize it now that we can t get longies He 
chuckled 

His excitement was pleasant to watch. I wondered how many 
Englishmen would agree. “But if as you say, Professor Huntley, 
people are tired and want to leave the country, who will carry 
out this modernization^” 

“We’ve had greater hardships in our history and less worthy 
ideals and we managed,” he went on. “The idea of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations was an experiment It served its pur- 
pose and must now give way to a new experiment. What the 
Labor government is trying to do now is the new Bntish experi- 
ment It wiU mean something to the whole world if we work it 
out well, if we can find out how to make working conditions 
easier, bmld more schools, and wipe out slums. Why isn’t an 
experiment like that worth all these hardships^^” 

I looked up at his face It seemed suddenly to have been filled 
with sadness The rubbed edges of his cuffs and his shght figure 
sunk deep m the worn leather chair rermnded me of a used his- 
tory book tom at the edges He was silent for a long while, 
chewmg his pipe, probably dreammg of this glorious chapter m 
history which he would soon be too old to teach. Perhaps if you 
were seventy-five years old the only way you could look at 
things was through the eyes of history 

A few moments later I stood up to leave, for I could see that 
he was tired. “It’s too bad,” I said, “that Britain’s experiment 
must be carried out on people who have gone through so much 
and would hke to rest a bit now.” 

He stood m the doorway and smiled. “There is never a right 
time for an experiment I suppose it is in the nature of humamty 
to wait until the body is almost drained of blood before one has 
the courage to mject a new drug.” 
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Lynn, the Scottish maid at the Chambers, hngered in the 
doorway after placing the tea and rolls on my mght table. I felt 
her gaze on my back She was a plump, dark-haired girl with a 
pimply red face and colorless eyes She wore a thick black 
sweater over a patched shirt. The small apron covermg her 
stomach had no doubt once been white She twisted the heel of 
her right shoe from side to side as she continued to stare at me. 

“You Americans always manage to look smashing, don’t 
you^” 

I laughed I didn’t feel a bit smashing that morning. My eyes 
were swollen and my nose was red and sore from a miserable 
head cold 

The girl moved m from the dooiway and continued to talk 
in a dreamy voice “Is it the way they say it is over there^” 

“What do they say^” 

“Oh, you know, hlte you see it in the cmema. Everything 
shmy and everybody looking elegant ” 

“No, Lynn, it isn’t entirely the way the movies show it.” 

She cast a longmg glance at the two sweaters and suit hang- 
ing on the chair and at my simple white beret on the dresser. 

“We never have anythmg hke that here. The clothes you 
have, I mean.” 

It was funny because the smt and the sweaters, I had thought, 
were quite English. 

“A white hat in winter is something we’d never think up in 
England Oh, I’m so fed up here. What can a girl look to^” 

“You’re from Scotland, aren’t you^ There were many Amer- 
ican soldiers up there Would you like to have married one^” 

She sighed “Oh, yes, ma’am I liked it at home nntd the war. 
We have a mce house and a faiin and we all work hard. But 
nothmg ever happened. My mother is terribly stnct and she 
wouldn’t ever let me go out with a Ynnk The older girls did, 
though, and I stayed home and watched them marry the lads I 
just couldn’t stand it at home after that. Work, work, and noth- 
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ing for It. I saved some money and came to London, but it s the 
same here It’s too bad I didn’t get myself a Yank and go away. 

“You might have been lonely m America. It’s quite different 
over there, you know. Besides, you’re only about nineteen, 
aren’t you^ There are plenty of English boys to marry, ’ I vol- 
unteered 

“No, ma’am, I can’t go out like this without a decent frock 
or enough coupons to buy one and get a mce boy to marry me, , 
can P And even if I do, it will be the same worrying about all 
the same thmgs. You stay here long enough and you’ll see what 
I mean Can’t you take me back with you in one of those suit- 
cases?” She laughed. “My mother would have scolded me for 
' this talk She says it’s wicked even to dream about these thmgs. 

I guess I shouldn’t dream so much.” 

The booming voice of Mr. Broom could be heard. “Lynn, 
Lynn' Where is that wench?” 

She turned abruptly toward the door. “He sounds awffuHy 
upset. He gets fearsome. Mother would have said it senses me 
nght,” she whispered breathlessly as she ran out of the room. 
“Thank you, ma’am ” 

I finished my tea and rolls The jam was sticky and sour but 
I was hungry enough not to care. Why had she thanked me? 
She had been comical runnmg out on her twisted heels, behev- 
mg somewhere mside of her that she had committed a sm. Ten 
minutes of useless dreaimng There was no time for it. I could 
hear Mr Broom’s voice agam “Huiiy now' There are four 
more breakfasts and six rooms to clean ^Wasting your day m 
there, mdeed'” 

As I walked out I saw her pantmg up the stairs with two 
trays, hurrymg to make up for lost time. 

My conversation with Lynn had a cheermg effect on me. 
People refused to give up dreams Lynn had her dream and 
Professor Huntley had his dream. Whether it was a Cinderella 
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dream or the dream of an ideali'm, it kept them going. Even Mr. 
Broom dreamed of bemg a big man agam m Florida. 

Now in January, 1946, the whole city of London was paymg 
service to a dream. It had thrown its gates open to delegates of 
fifty-one nations who crowded nil available rooms, gobbled up 
precious food, and lengthened the queues at concert halls, thea- 
ters and cmemas. Everywhere colorful signs pomted toward 
Westminster where the first United Nations Assembly was to 
meet. 

Nothing was too good for the visitors People gave up their 
comfort for the delegates and their staffs, carpenters left their 
private customers to bmld an auditorium, electricians installed 
hghtmg and recording eqmpment and broadcastmg booths, 
techmcians bmlt a huge telephone network with fifty private 
booths so that delegates and correspondents could report the 
proceedmgs back home. 

When one entered Central Hall among the impressive build- 
ings of Whitehall, it was difficult to remember that the city 
outside was cold and drab and that everywhere walls were shed- 
ding their pamt. The bright flags of the fifty-one member 
nations covered the sides of a huge marble haU, smartly uni- 
foimed pages stood ready to serve The great marble steps had 
been scrubbed and covered with thick carpetmg for the occa- 
sion 

As opening day drew near, newspapers, snll resuicted to four 
pages, pushed the news of an impending coal crisis to the back 
pages to make way for enthusiastic stones and hopeful editonals 
about this conference which was to draw up a working consti- 
tution for the infant Umted Nations Organir^tion In the pubs 
and the -underground I caught snatches of conversation “Will 
there be a Umted Nations parade^” “Where are they putting 
them aU up^ You couldn’t get a hotel room in the city last 
week.” A girl at the beauty parlor, complfunmg about the short- 
age of soap, shampoo, and nail polish, exclaimed brightly, “But, 
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of course, this conference may change a lot of things ” The t^xi 
driver who brought me to Central Hall for the first time said: 
“It may be the beginmng of a real peace, miss. What do you 
thiiik^” 

The opening was indeed an impressive affair. From the CliS 
radio booth I looked down on Arab and Persian delegations in 
their national costumes, Indian women m colorful saris, nervous 
Poles m ill-fittmg suits, Frenchmen in short jackets. The gallery 
was full of correspondents from every comer of the world who 
seemed more nervous than the delegates below. 

When the first session finally got under way, there were 
speeches, more speeches, debates about procedure and protocol. 
Each nation, countmg this great opemng of a new world organ- 
ization a major event, decided that it must be heard whether 
called or uncalled. 

Suddenly there was an argument The Russian delegation re- 
quested that the chairman be elected by acclamation, not by 
ballot as had been agreed The simultaneous translators sat up 
at their microphones, stenographers grasped their pencils, cor- 
respondents, who had begun shdmg down m their chairs, perked 
up and then burned to the press room to file their dispatches. 
They seemed glad that a cnsis was developmg. But there was a 
compromise. It was settled, and the correspondents came back to 
doze in their chairs as the speeches began again. Delegates wan- 
dered out mto the marble hall to stare at the paintings and 
exchange pleasantries about the cocktail paities they had been to. 

Members of six committees— Security, Social and Humani- 
tarian, Industrial, Trusteeship, Budgetary, Legal— wrangled over 
their problems Two Poles argued about reparations which were 
not on the agenda, a Chmese delegate complained about the lack 
of hospitality of the people of Greenwich, Connecticut, who 
had refused to allow the Umted Nations mto their area A feel- 
mg came over me that these hundreds of delegates gathered at 
Central Hall were just as removed from London and its people 
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as the elegant halls and impressive mechamcal devices were 
removed from the reahues of keeping waim m a London room 
or spending an hour trying to put through a tiunk call to a 
suburb. They had entangled themselves in statistics and details. 
Enthusiasm waned 

Some of the small nations, however, continued to show excite- 
ment Young delegates from Czechoslovakia and Norway gath- 
ered pressmen around a table in the canteen at Church House. 
They were foimer members of the underground and now, with 
passion, they tried to impress their smcenty upon the reporters 
“The mam job of this assembly,” they declared, “is to provide a 
machinery which will make it easier for the great powers to 
agree. Our future depends on their agreement ” 

A WIT}'’ Itahan correspondent raced down the stairs to tele- 
phone this statement to Rome I had watched him before, nerv- 
ously twistmg in the telephone booth as he dictated verbatim 
transcripts of the conference to his editor His telephone bills 
were probably much higher than his salary He was continu- 
ously excited Every word uttered in Central Hall was important 
to him and he despised the cymcism and lethargy of the other 
correspondents 

These others seemed to be almost totally umnterested in the 
proceedings They attended the string of diplomatic parties, 
wrote stories about Vishmsky’s young daughter, Zina, and the 
amounts of caviar served at Soviet receptions, and together with 
the delegates, their researchers, translators, and secretaries, they 
floated back and forth from Claridge’s to the Dorchester to the 
Connaught to Wesunmster as if it were all nothing more than a 
rather bormg mtemational cocktail paity 

Perhaps it was their attitude which removed the proceedmgs 
at the Umted Nations Conference further and further from the 
people of London Perhaps it was the endless debates themselves 
Hopes for an understanding were fadmg fast and so was the 
interest of Londoners The weather was approachmg zero 
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Queues for coal were lengtheipng. Mr. Shinwells statement 
about the fuel supply made headlines and provoked discussion 
in pubs and homes. Fewer and fewer Londoners followed the 
pretty yellow and blue sigiis pomtmg to Church House and 
Central Hall. 

At the bar of the Connaught Hotel I sat talking with a well- 
known British journalist and Don Pryor, the CBS correspondent. 

/ The room was smoky and crowded. 

“Geneva all over agam,” the Englishman was saying. “The 
speeches made last week could have been made twenty-six years 
ago. In both cases the planners were so much m love with their 
plans that they couldn’t give them up even if it was for some- 
thing better Why don’t they just say, ‘Look here, old boy, this 
IS just an effort to see if we can get together; let’s see if we can’t 
work somethmg out’’^ Instead, everyone comes here with the 
conviction that this is the world’s last hope They bmld it up 
too much ” 

Pryor shook his head. “What’s the difference whether you 
build It up or not^ Nothmg m the conference room ever seems 
to concern anybody It’s the big powers playing the game of 
strategy Sometimes I get tlie feeling that there is a detCiimna- 
tion to fail rather than to succeed ” 

The Englishman laughed “The trouble with you is that you’re 
not cymcal enough If you were, you wouldn’t be so bitter. 
You’re one of the people I just spoke about. You came here 
expecting the conference to deal with matters that had some- 
thmg to do with reahties and now you find that they don’t It’s 
nothing but the outspoken ‘Realpohtik’ of Russia against the 
undercover ‘Realpohnk’ of the West” He sipped his old- 
fashioned. 

I was also one of those who had expected the conference to 
deal with human thmgs But just a few hours earlier I had at- 
tended a meeting of a U. N committee which was supposed to 
deal with human rights ” It was called “Committee Number 
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Three.” The discussion at this meeting concerned a new cate- 
gory of people— defined as “dissidents” These were displaced 
persons in Central Europe who, accordmg to the official defim- 
tion, were able but unwilling to return to their countries of 
origin. Three sub-categories of people were involved ‘Toles 
proper,” of whom it was not easy to say how many were willing 
to return, “Polish Ukrainians,” who disliked the Russians as they 
had dishked the Poles before, Polish Jews, who felt that no place 
wanted them at all. There were others who were not privileged 
to be placed in special sub-categories These mcluded two hun- 
dred thousand Balts, a hundred thousand Yugoslavs, twenty 
thousand White Russians, and assorted others. 

In the heated debate of Committee Number Three there was 
litde to indicate that “dissidents” meant three quarters of a 
million individuals. The Yugoslav delegate rose and m flammg 
words cried that aU “dissidents” who were unwilling to return 
home thereby revealed themselves as criminals, traitors, and 
quislings and should be repatriated forcibly. He called for con- 
centration camps and a special native pohce corps. He was sup- 
ported by Russia and the Ukrame, opposed by Amenca, France, 
and Bntam. The latter won and the newspapers headlined the 
event as “another victory of the West in a clash with the East.” 
I wondered what they had won. Months later I met some of 
these “dissidents.” True, they had not been forced to return to 
the countries of their origin. But they were snll m camps 

On the last day of the conference, the sentiies at Central 
Hall looked tired, they didn’t bother to ask for our passes Half 
the seats on the conference floor were empty. Only three of 
America’s prmcipal delegates were there and that seemed a heavy * 
representation by comparison Ihe Bntish had only one, the 
Russians one, and many of the other delegations were just as 
small But from our small radio booth we could see the gal- 
leries Ailing rapidly. 

The floor was just as empty and the gallenes even more 
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crowded by the tune Fmest Bevm walked down the center of 
the hall to the rostrum He was to dchver a speech about the 
world’s food situation He spread the pages of his speech while 
the floodlights focused on him He looked tired He began to 
speak slowly He stumbled a few times and made some mistakes. 
He never looked up to see tlie effect But he knew what he 
wanted to say Without gestures he pleaded for a world offen- 
sive against famine. He stated facts and warned of total disaster. 
Once he did spread his aims m a wide motion and suggested that 
perhaps nature herself was imposing penalties upon mankind for 
Its stupidity There was no movement among the delegates 
when he recalled that for six months he had been trying to make 
the Allied nations aware of the danger of famine. This, he said, 
was one problem on which all the Allies ought to be able to 
agree and co-operate. 

I'hat was all. There was an uneasy shifting among the few 
delegates I looked up at the packed galleries. The people there 
had sat m tense silence all through the speech. Londoners of all 
types were there, workmen from the East End, housewives from 
the suburbs There were lawyers, bank clerks, typists, and some 
who looked like Mr Broom They had listened closely because 
It was somethmg they understood and had wanted to hear. It 
concerned them I had a tight feelmg of embarrassment for 
every empty chair on the conference floor. A picture of states- 
men preoccupied with all things except the people themselves 
could not have been made clearer 

I left London for the week end to visit a cousm in Shiplake- 
on-Thames which was about twenty miles up the river Like 
most Enghsh villages, this was a pattern of gardens and houses 
separated by high thick hedges Although it was still winter, the 
vegetation was heavy As I walked up the cinder road from the 
station, Nma, my cousm’s older daughter, came cycling down 
the bill toward me. “HeUo, did you have a good trip^>” She 
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jumped to the ground and stretched out a long aini for a hand- 
shake 

Her cheeks were flushed and her dark brown eyes ghttered as 
she pushed her bike beside me through a wide sLiip of wood 
“Is it as pretty as this in America^” she asked. 

I smiled. “There are pretty places there but not the same.” 

She nodded. “I thought so ” 

We came to a short stieet hned with identical houses, each 
fronted by a tuiy garden. The Kewes’s house was surrounded 
by high thickets Beyond it lay a Hirt road where the Green 
faim began. I had come here qmte often before the war 

The mside of the house looked crowded, as though many 
people hved in it. i he kitchen was the only heated room in the 
house and it looked as if most of the household activities were 
concentrated around the little coal stove near the wall Beside it 
stood a laundry rack and a few paces in front of it the family 
table was already set for a meal. Elsa came in from the garden 
wipmg her hands on an old towel They looked chapped as she 
spread her palms to rub the dirt off I noticed nets of deeply en- 
graved dark hnes mnnmg through them. Ihe Imes had no doubt 
come from the constant handling of coal 

“I guess I can’t get them cleaned up now Sorry, we’ll do 
without a handshake ” She turned to unpack a shoppmg basket 
full of groceries. It was the week’s ration for her family of 
four. A half-pound package of margarme, two cans of stewed 
steak, a square of cheese, a package of tea, and a small roast 
which she was putrmg aside now, probably to cook for the week 
end Instead of the usual four eggs, she had a few packages of 
chicken feed 

“One needs two hours at the store these days.. Mr Lunt seems 
to have more people registered with him than he used to. I sup- 
pose it’s the demobs and their families who’ve returned.” Elsa 
spoke in a qmet, colorless voice There was an almost calculated 
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CJilrnness in her movements I knew that she went through her 
long day with the same unruffled equanimity. 

She rose at six every mormng, put on a heavy sweater and 
slacks to keep waiiii, and went down to the kitchen to start a 
fire. By the time the family was up, the chill was out of at least 
this one room Once her husband was off to catch his train, Nma 
was off to school, and Vera, the htde one, was occupied with 
her dolls, there were the chickens, the garden, the bedrooms, 
the laimdry, the mendmg, and die marketing. At night there was 
not always a chance to sleep, for Vera, who was now five, often 
woke screammg. “Many children her age do,” Elsa explained. 
“It’s the result of the war, of course. She snll thinks she hears 
planes. We give her bromide but sometimes it doesn’t help. I 
guess time will take care of it.” 

There was nothmg m Elsa’s way of life to suggest that she 
was not just one of a million British women making the best of 
things And yet she was different. She was a Russian, married to 
a Czech, and had come to England from Prague shordy after 
Mumch Together with another Crech couple they had moved 
to Shiplake early m the war and had soon blended into a war- 
time Enghsh commumty. 

Havmg put the grocenes away she now led me into the living 
room. We moved our chairs as close to the fireplace as we could 
and lit cigarettes. 

“The house seems so empty with everybody gone,” Elsa was 
saying. “Frantisek and Trude left for Prague two days ago. 
We’re practically the only ones remaining of the Czech crowd.” 

“Have you decided yet whether or not to return to Czecho- 
slovakia^” I asked. 

She shook her head “It’s not as simple as it sounds. The war 
is over. Czechoslovakia is hberated. Pack your bags and go. It 
was easy the first year or two We were going home the minute 
it was over. But seven years is a long time to hve m one place 
and even a longer time to be away from a place 'there are the 
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children, especially Nina ” She took a deep pnff at her cigarette. 

“I suppose Nina would be heartbroken if you took her away 
from England.” 

Elsa nodded. “You and I can understand it better than most 
people. She feels that she belongs here She’s perfectly Enghsh. 
She gets furious when we tell her she isn’t and never will be We 
don’t want to fool ourselves, Edith. The war is over now and 
we are the foreigners again.” 

“But Nma is only eleven, don’t you think she will get used to 
^ Prague m a short while^” I suggested 

Elsa shook her head. “Did you ever get used to any one 
placed Perhaps America, but that’s different. Besides, how do 
we know what the future holds for Czechoslovakia^ I under- 
stand that they’ve become qmte nationalistic. They may not 
even consider Nma Czech She has a Russian mother and was 
brought up m England.” She paused for a moment and then 
contmued slowly. “I’m perfectly willing to bum my bridges 
and cast my vote for England If I could only promise that child 
that when she gets older she won’t have to hear ‘But you’re not 
really English, Miss Kewes ’ ” 

“Elsa, when I hved here it was difficult at first but I made some 
close friends and was generally accepted after a while,” I said 

“I know. But you were a foreign student and you were gradu- 
ally accepted as such Nma will not be a foreign student with a 
place to go back to when school is over She feels and ts and 
'Wants to be Enghsh Unfortunately, though, you can’t if your 
father speaks the language with a broad Slavic accent and your 
mother was born m Vladivostok ” 

There was nothmg much I could say She rose and threw the 
cigarette mto the^fire “I’m sorry I bothered you like this It’s 
good to talk about it sometimes. Let’s have some tea now with 
the frmtcake you brought By the way, when I was m London 
the other day Nma drank the whole can of grapefrmt )mce you 
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sent and was ill for a whole day.” She hurried out to serve an 
. English tea. 

Nina and I took a long walk the next morning toward Henley. 
“I’d like to show you how to go up over the hiU by the pas- 
ture,” she said. “It’s a difficult walk but I’d like to take you.” 

We walked up a long low hill skirtmg the edge of a broad 
pasture. The path was walled on both sides by tall cypruses 
that met overhead. It was February but the ground was soft. 
Nma picked up a switch and peeled its bark as we walked along. 
“I suppose It’ll be sprmg m about a month,” she said. 

From the top of the hill we looked down to the river which 
ghttered m the weak sunhght. 

“That’s Mr. Devhn’s boat down there.” She extended a thm 
finger “He owns this land and he took the boat to Dunkerque. 
There hasn’t been much boating here because of the petrol. 
There might be this summer, though.” 

We climbed through a wooden fence and entered a small 
forest. 

“I called it my Rohm Hood forest when I was smaller,” Nma 
said 

At the edge of the forest Nma pomted to a tmy stone church 
half-hidden m the brush It seemed hardly larger than the 
sunken tombstone imbedded m the churchyard 

“Isn’t there a bam with a hand-carved front just on the other 
side of the hill^” I asked. 

Nma fixed large surprised eyes on me. “Yes Over there.” 
She pomted to the right. It stood across the road from the 
church and its brown wooden walls looked just as old as the 
church stones. 

We turned back, and Nma asked, “Have you been through ‘ 
here before^” 

‘Tes. Nma And I’ve always felt the same way you do about 

It.” 
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“As though it were a pnvate thing hke your own^” 

“Exactly. And I like it even better now because it’s one thing 
which hasn’t changed.” 

She stooped to pick a piece of grass. Then she ran ahead and 
shouted, “You better hurry if you want to get to the Green’s. 
They’re expecting you about now.” 

It was Sunday, but Mrs Green was out on the dirt road lift- 
ing heavy milk cans onto a truck She wore high boots and a 
heavy man’s coat Her ruddy face showed beads of perspiration 
under a kmtted sfulor cap. Her two daughters, one twelve, the 
other fifteen, were helping her by rolling the cans toward the 
Uuck. 

“Go right m, Mrs Snlkm Mr. Green is mside and I’U be 
there presently. Just let me finish here.” 

“Do you think I could help^” 

She laughed lustily. “Fancy wanting to help m those clothes. 
Durmg the war they used to come here even frailer than you, 
but at least they had heavy umfoims Run along mto the house 
now.” 

Mrs. Green had always frightened me, and I wouldn’t dream 
of disobeymg her now. Just as her daughter wouldn’t think of 
begging off work on a Sunday Mrs Green was well known 
throughout the district Her massive figure commanded the re- 
spect of all Mr Green was a qmet, hard-working fanner, but 
of late years engrossed m pohtics and books, with the heaity 
approval of his wife Everybody knew that she ran the faini, 
which was one of the largest in the neighborhood It stocked 
cows for mdk and grew potatoes, vegetables, and some wheat 

The house hadn’t changed much mside The Avicker and 
leather chairs were snll there with the doihes on their arms, and 
the same old round table stood m the center of the room with a 
large lamp on it Mr. Green was readmg a newspaper by the 
fire 
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“Come in and sit down. Have a cup of tea.” A kettle simmered 
on the grate. 

“I know England well enough never to refuse a cup of tea. 
He poured the tea mto a heavy mug. “Now, sit down. You’ve 
been here about a month, have you^” I nodded. “You attended 
flll the gomgs on m Central Hall, I suppose ” He waved his hand 
m disgust. “Too early to start on all those mtemational thmgs. 
'Why not clear up the mess at home firsts When one of these 
beasts in there is sick, I don’t take her and milk her and milk her 
until she dies I let her rest for a few days.” 

‘Which one is the sick beast, Mr. Green^’ England, Russia, 
Europe, or the whole worlds” 

“The whole world, of course. But I’ve made up my nund to 
worry about England now. Take our situation. You’ve been here 
long enough to know that we’re not any better off than we were 
durmg the war. But we could have been Take that loan we got 
from you Amencans. Now that could go a long way. But it isn’t 
going to because we’re keeping up navies and aiimes m Greece 
and Palestme and everywhere where we have no busmess bemg.” 

“Why, Mr. Green, you talk like a Bolshy’” 

“They call me that around here I’m ]ust a good Laborite, 
have been for foiLy years, and I can’t see them squander their 
big chance I learned jolly many things durmg the war when 
we had all sorts of people working here. Take one couple, a 
husband and wife with two children. They were sent up by the 
housmg office She was a tall, husky one, said she’d worked on a 
milk faun before and would work the hours Mrs. Green works, 
if we let her hve in the bam and gave her the milk ration for the 
children She didn’t speak like an Englishwoman and Mrs Green 
did have her objections But then we thought of the Keweses 
and their friends and how well they turned out. It was m the 
middle of the bhtz and we decided we’d let them stay on a bit. 
At first they were just like any other foreigners. They talked 
some strange language and were different in their ways But that 
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girl would be up in the morning at four and have thirty cows 
milked before Airs. Green could say boo. She made the bam mto 
a real home. The children were clean and she was always ready 
to help in the chicken coops and with the pigs and the hay. 
About SIX weeks after they came, we learned they were Palestm- 
ifins They had hved on a collective faim m Palestme and he was 
in London domg some government work. They told us about 
their Labor party over there They were both members. They 
told us what the collective fainis were like and how they built 
up the land from a desert,” Mr. Green paused and nodded his 
head as if he were recjillmg the old conversations and perhaps 
pohtical arguments that he had had with his tenants 

“They showed us pictures and it sort of came home. We all 
went up to the Labor Conference last summer The husband was 
a Palestine delegate Why, at that time, Laski and Fmie Bevm 
and everybody promised that if Labor got m they’d let the Jews 
have a country there and let them build more of their fainis and 
raise more of those husky, fair youngsters like this Amos and 
Ruth of theirs ” He rubbed his palm on his knee in anger. “Are 
we doing it now? No. We’re keeping our troops there and that’s 
where the dollars will go. I suppose it’s the same with India and 
other places except that we don’t know anybody from there to 
pomt out these things. If we don’t give up these old ideas, the 
Labor government will’ve had it and either the Tones or the 
Communists will take over.” 

Mrs Green walked in now, still wearing her coat and heavy 
boots “Is Mr. Green hqmdating the Empire for you> When I 
listen to him I understand why the Tories say, ‘We were the 
caretaker government and this is the undertaker government.’ ” 
She poured herself a cup of tea 

“Aside from foreign pohcy,” I asked Mr Green, “do you 
think the Labor government is doing a good job here at home^” 

“I think they’re doing a splendid job of work m the factones 
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but not on the farms. It’s promises again and they haven’t got 

the sense to talk to the people.” 

“They should’ve put you m Downmg Street instead of m 
Shiplake and you’d have shown them, I guess,” Mrs. Green 
remarked. 

Her husband ignored her. “Why, in the Blackpool Confer- 
ence they stated agam that farm workers should have wages 
and conditions equd to those m other mdustries. Most of them 
get less. I can keep the men on my place because I pay them a 
high wage, four pound ten a week— that’s the minimum wage in 
the pits. We farmers are doing all right We’ve got our umon 
and we aU made money durmg the war. But the farm hands get 
httle of that. The food shortage is gomg to get worse if they 
don’t get a raise Many of them who voted Labor are now turn- 
ing away. The other mght I heard them smgmg a song m the 
pub. It went. 

‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
His election speeches snll remam, 

One only hopes his heart doth cheer 
That they wiU vote for him again.’ ” 

He sang the song with a high cracked voice. “Tom Williams, 
the Mmister of Agriculture, should announce a charter for farm 
workers The sort of thmg they put out for industry.” 

His wife nodded vigorously. “Mr. Green always talks about 
that and it’s what I feel too. W^orking hard the way we do here, 
we should hear more about what’s bemg done There’s so httle 
else to cheer Mr Green and I have always been Laborites in a 
Tory community and now that we’re in we don’t even have the 
facts to convince them what a good job we’re domg They come 
out with then Tf?7ies and all then other papers and we have 
nothing ” 

Mr Green stood up and crossed the room “I must see how 
htde Nma is doing. We’ve got a new calf that we named after 
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the Kewes girl. She’s been ill for the better part of a week. I 
hope I’ll see you again, Airs Sulkin. Good day,” 

“I’m afraid it’s getting late,” I said. “I think I must leave. 
Thanks for the lovely cup of tea, Mrs Green ” 

“Never mind.” She was clearing away the cups. “Do you re- 
member Paddy, Mr Green’s helper^” 

“Yes, indeed, isn’t he the Welsh boy who came here the sum- 
mer I was here^”' 

“Yes He’s been in the forces He’s demobbed now and back 
on the job He’s drivmg into London m the mornmg and can 
give you a lift if you’re gomg m ” She was brusque. Mrs Green 
never wanted people to think that she was not as stern as she 
looked 

“That’ll be fine Thanks very much.” 

“He’U fetch you at the Keweses at half-past seven Goodbye 
now ” 

Paddy was a qmet, soft-spoken Welshman His dark weather- 
beaten skm was tightly drawn over his thm face When he 
laughed, his cheeks wrinkled like an accordion There was some- 
thmg melancholy about him Nobody knew much about his 
past except that he had come from a sheep faim m northern 
Wales and was married to a girl from Maidenhead. He did not 
usually talk much and I had to draw the words out of his mouth 
now as we drove toward London 

“Mrs. Green tells me you were just demobili7ed recently. 
Where were you durmg the war, Paddy^” 

“Afnca, Italy, and the Western front. Mostly Belgium and 
*HoUand ” He stared ahead dispassionately “I’ve been demobbed 
five months now, away over four years ” 

“Was your family here all the time^” 

‘Tes, my wife and the children stayed with my mother-m- 
law in Maidenhead ” 
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“How many children do you have now^ I remember you just 
had one.” 

He smiled “That was Geraldine. .She’s mne now. There is 
John, just about five, and Timothy will be a month old tomor- 
row.” 

“Are you all still hvmg with your mother-in-law^” 

“No We’ve got one of the houses just on the other side of 
the faim.” He answered my questions automatically without 
interest. We sat m silence for a whde, then he began talking as 
if to himself. 

“When I came home I thought, ‘Paddy, my boy, this’ll be a 
good life for you now.’ We all had the wrong idea. I suppose 
lonelmess made it aU look so shiny.” 

“Why, you seem to be headmg for a good life with a fine 
family, your old job and a house,” 

He laughed harshly. “A good life. Why, seventy or seventy- 
five bob a week used to be a good life and a bloke could say to 
himself, ‘Now you can raise a family the way you always 
dreamed about.’ I made big plans for Geraldine and John while 
I was away. I knew there was no sense dreaming when I 
got back.” 

“But why, Paddy?” 

“Why? Because it’s all words, miss.” He was angiy now. “Ask 
anybody m the village whether they feel that it’s a Labor gov- 
ernment up there and whether they’re still makmg plans for 
themselves. They give us these houses all right. But can you get 
anything to put in them? The baby’s still in the clothes basket 
and they promised us a cnb five months ago on the docket.” He 
paused and lit a cigarette. “What’s the use talking? A man can’t 
change it They don’t have any respect for a home hfe up in 
London I don’t care about myself. It’s the kiddies. I see in the 
papers all the matenal being cut up in dresses for Prmccss Mar- 
garet and Elizabeth. But I can’t get any curtains for my home.” 
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It was the first time I had heard any Englishman criticize the 
Royal Family. 

“I don’t care if they have hundreds of dresses. But I want 
Geraldine to grow up in a home that will make her a fine lady 
when she is seventeen ” We stopped for a school bus. It was 
crowded with rosy-cheeked, snub-nosed children 
“Paddy, they seem to look happy and healthy ” 

“Yes, but ask their parents what they have to give up for that. 
Why, just to keep them clean you have to forego washmg 
yourself as much as you want to. There isn’t enough soap to go 
around. And how many of them do you think will turn out aU 
right^ They may be healthy, but they’ll want to run off some- 
where before the milk dnes on their chin.” He frowned. “I 
don’t care if I can’t get what I need. A man can always go to a 
pub, have an ale, some cheese and bread, and be satisfied. The 
kiddies, though, have to have a home to be proud of. If Ger- 
aldine doesn’t have a carpet on the floor now and curtains to 
draw at mght, how will she know when she’s sixteen or seven- 
teen that you’re supposed to draw the curtains and light the fire 
and sit down comfortably to read or hsten to the wireless or 
have a httle chat. She’ll want to run off to the pub and the lads 
she’ll meet there won’t know another life because they never 
had It.” He looked straight at me now. ‘What was the sense in 
coming home^” He flipped the cigarette out the window. Ihe 
anger m his eyes faded and was slowly replaced by the dull 
resigned melancholy. 

It was raining and dark outside. Mr Broom came up to fetch 
my bags He asked whether I could pay my bills in dollars. 

“You know, if we go to Florida again, we could use them ” 

I hated Mr. Broom now. I had found him an interesting char- 
acter in the beginning, but now he revolted me. Maybe it was 
because I had seen so few of his land in England He stood out 
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like a sore thumb with his pearl pm and the hams hanging in his 
kitchen 

“No, Mr Broom, I have only pounds.” I turned to lock my 
overnight case. 

“By the way, did you find anything missing when you were 
paclong^ I sacked the young Scottish lass this mornmg. It seems 
she was stealing ” 

I looked at his small blue eyes and his thick lower hp and 
watched a pretense of shock register on his face as I said, “Yes, I 
told Mrs. Broom yesterday that my gold cham and black sweater 
were gone from the room.” 

He puckered up his face and chcked his tongue “Too bad 
They all steal now, you know. But you’ve got to have servants 
in a hotel. I’m so sorry.” 

I handed the last case to him and walked downstairs Airs. 
Broom did not come down to say goodbye I wondered whether 
she was wearmg my sweater under her pmk negligee 

The bus taking me to Northolt Airfield passed rows of 
blocked-up houses The ram made them look desolate I won- 
dered, as I looked at the people movmg along the streets 
hunched under their umbrellas, whether many of them felt as 
hopeless and angry as Paddy the Welshman Perhaps if the gov- 
ernment had had more imagmation, if it had been able to talk 
to people about the experiment and make them see that it was 
worth givmg thmgs up, as Professor Huntley had put it . . . 
Perhaps if Clement Atlee had had some Churchilhan rhetoric in 
him . Perhaps instead of wammg that this was gomg to be 
an era of work and gloom, if they had tned to sell optimism, it 
would have been easier for Helen to put up with the “htde 
things ” 

The ram beat heavily on the vondow of the bus Bntish Air- 
Imes representatives walked from one passenger to another re- 
peatmg, “Nasty day, isn’t it.” 

At Northolt the auhne girls smiled professionally and apolo- 
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gized for the weather and the cold and guided us to a lounge 
with a bla7ing fire. A customs inspector going through my bags 
drew forth a book and looked at the title. He shook his head. 
“Wandermgs of a diseased mind, that’s what it is, wandermgs of 
a diseased mind But we might all be better off if we could wan- 
der like him.” 

i'he book was James Joyce’s Stephen Hero. 


7’/ie Right and 
the IVrong 

SWEDEN 


“Just anoikkr five minuies and we’ll 
be all right. See those hghts> It’s magnificent. A wonderful city.” 
Mr. Brody blew at his fingers and stamped his feet. I'he pohte 
but film Bntish attendant dampened his enthusiasm by remmd- 
mg him that we were landmg at Stockholm m five mmutes and 
would he please fasten his safety belt 
We were only six on this C47 flight which had so far taken 
seven hours from London. As the tnp progressed, we had all 
become deeply absorbed with keeping waim. The temperature 
was just above zero. Mr, Brody, who sat next to me, had mtro- 
duced himself immediately as a fellow American By now I 
knew a good deal about him, for he had begun talking at 
Northolt and was still at it. I knew about his wife and two 
daughters, his trips to many paiLs of Europe, his stay m England 
until the war, his closeness to the White House. 

“You know,” he had said, “m FDR’s day . . .” He didn’t 
say how he had come to know the President, he also shd qmckly 
over that part of his colorful career which included a chat with 
“Wmston” and almost a meetmg with Stalin which “didn’t come 
off due to the usual reasons, you understand.” He spoke in a 
42 
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slow nasal voice and only when he whispered an important piece 
of infoimation about which he was excited did his carefully 
studied Standard English speech shp mto the remnants of a 
Georgia Cracker dialect. “Take it from me,” he said once, for- 
gettmg his digmty. “You can take this whole dump, mcludin’ 
England, and give it back to the Indians. None of it is worth a 
damn except this here connliy we’re going to.” 

He spoke mtimately of the great culture and prosperity of 
the Swedes. “This is my fourth trip m six months. I say the 
future’s between Amenca ands^eden. I was there last 'week 
end and saw our Minister. He gave a Hinner party for me. He’s 
nil right, he really knows his job ” 

I tried to sleep but Mr. Brody assured me that one never 
should m this temperature and at such high altitude. And, so I 
heard more about his “hops to Casablanca and Alaska durmg the 
war.” I heard about the house he planned to buy outside Stock- 
holm where he was gomg to “set up” his wife who was beautiful 
and dignified— but not as lovely as the girls in Stockholm— and 
his two daughters, one of whom had great musical talent and 
the other who would “do nil right on her looks.” I still had no 
idea what Mr. Brody actunlly did and I was curious. 

We landed As I stepped from the plane the pure whiteness 
hurt my eyes. The field was covered with smooth thin snow. 

1 he air was sharp I looked around for my husband, who was to 
meet me here, but a fleet of Swedish reporters and photogra- 
phers surrounded us and blocked my view They asked ques- 
tions in smg-song English, hoping to find a celebrity. Mr. Brody 
sought out a lean blond boy. “You remember me, don’t you^ 
WeU, I can say I am happy to be back m Sweden at the special 
invitation of the ” (I coulfln’t catch the long Swedish name) 
“ski company. I’d like to say that they were always helpful to 
me and made it possible for the first postwar shipment of three 
thousand pairs of Swedish slds to reach Amenca just m time for 
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the season. I am here to further this mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship ” The young man made a few notes and left 

Mr. Brody turned to me and smiled “They got my picture 
last tune I’m glad they didn’t flash those bulbs iil my eyes this 
time.” 

Two Englishmen hurried past us. “Let’s get some of those 
sandwiches and coffee nght away,” one of them said. 

“Better be careful, it’s real butter and real cream— can give 
you a bad stomach if you take too much.” 

Ihc passport control officer was bnght and fresh looking hke 
most of the other people m the airport bmldmg. They aU seemed 
to match the shiny white counters and the chromium platmg of 
the fixtures At a candy stand m the comer, a colorful sign 
advertised Wrigley’s Speaiuimt Chewing Gum The control 
officer returned my passport together with three small cards. 
“These are your restaurant ration coupons, madame Welcome 
to Sweden” 

Beyond the glass partition my husband Sidney was waiting for 
me wearing a black fur hat “This is jUSt borrowed for the occa- 
tion.” He grinned as we embraced. “They’re too expensive to 
buy.” We drove mto the city m a long black lunousine. “Is the 
car also borrowed for the occasion^” I asked 

He laughed “It’s just an ordmary Stockholm taxi.” As we 
moved along, he pointed out the sights and I gathered that he’d 
gotten to know the city well m the three months he’d been 
here 

It was ]ust begmning to grow dark, but the wide snow- 
covered streets, the buildings, the people, the hghts ]ust coming 
on, had a crystal brilliance I realized only now how dark Lon- 
don had been Along the mam streets muln-colored neon signs 
glittered, crowds of well-dressed, radiant-faced people milled 
about cinemas I remembered the silent, docile expressions on 
the faces of Londoners queuing up in Leicester Square and Pic- 
cadilly Cucus 
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As if reading my thoughts Sidney remarked “England was 
pretty grim, wasn’t it^” 

I nodded 

“You’ll find things are too good here ” 

We drew up before an old apartment budding on a wide street 
overlooking a broad expanse of frozen water. Down the middle 
of the road, its full length, lay stacks of cut logs' ready for the 
furnaces 

A bony middle-aged woman opened the door. Her graying 
hair was tied m a tight knot at the back of her head She looked 
nothing like the pink-cheeked people I had seen on the streets. 
The apaitment had nothing to suggest that this was Sweden 
either In the hvmg room I was greeted by a musty odor There 
were small round tables covered with dark, heavily embroidered 
tablecloths whose frmges brushed the floor, a red plush sofa 
and another covered with damask, a petit-pomt footstool, large 
wing chairs with faded cushions depicting angels playmg harps. 
There were thick draperies, dark enough to shut out dayhght 
so that the furmture wouldn’t spoil, and massive gilt-framed pic- 
tures on the walls I recalled the apaiLinent of an uncle in 
Berlin, the house of an aunt in Prague This was a mixture of 
those and many others that I had seen on the Continent— but 
much worse i’he crystal icicles of the chandeher hung large 
and dull, the grand piano, covered with yellowish lace, carried 
a collection of porcelain nudes, miniature maidens holding 
bunches of grapes, chma candy dishes, apd frail pink vases The 
entire room was of no style or penod— unless it was the eternal 
penod of pomposity. 

“It’s pretty horiible, isn’t it^” Sidney turned to me after the 
inspection tour was over “But it was the only available place 
m Stockholm and it’s big enough to house us and the office for 
a wffide ” 

I nodded “The landlady is strange, isn’t she^” 
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“Yes But you’ll find quite a few queer characters in this city. 
The place hasn’t yet recovered from the war.” 

“You mean the Battle of Sweden^” I laughed. 

“They’re snll engaged m it.” My husband smiled “You never 
know whom you’re liable to shake hands with or whose hand 
he shook before you arrived. We’ll have dinner at the Grand 
just to give you a taste of the atmosphere.” 

The Grand Hotel Royal was as spacious and impressive as its 
name. Its mixed architecture was gaudy. It had sometlung 
of the glitter of the outside The people, most of them m eve- 
ning dress, ghttered even more. A bowmg waiter brought us the 
famous smorgasbord, ten different lands of hors d’oeuvres, 
smoked salmon, mussels, three kinds of herrmg, and thin shccs 
of smoked remdeer meat. For our bread and butter coupons he 
brought us an assoiUnent of breads and a dish of rich creamy 
butter 

“See what I mean^” Sidney remarked as he ordered some 
woodcock in wme sauce for the main course. “This is how we 
suffer in Europe ” He cast his glance around the room “You get 
so used to this oasis that you forget what the real world looks 
like ” 

Couples moved around the dance floor to American music 
Expensively dressed women who looked hke porcelain dolls 
leaned heavily on the aims of middle-aged men who escorted 
them among the tables hke admired pieces of jewelry. There 
were pohte nods and smiles from table to table. I did not re- 
member having seen such unifoim opulence in many years 

“This IS what I left in 1939,” I said “It seems that this kmd 
never changes The mtemational set and their hangers-on ” 

‘Ton’ll find that the war increased their numbers in Stock- 
holm All lands of people came here and worked for anyone 
who’d pay. Many are sail around, hangmg on to this place and 
Its past glory as a nest of espionage ” 
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“Business must be bad now,” I remarked. 

“Yes Some of them get bored and stir up fantastic tales 6f 
international intiigue. But many who used to stick around the 
diplomats have switched to the busmessmen now. You can call 
this city Europe’s postwar boom town ” He leaned toward me 
and said m a low voice, “Here is a special type— the tipsters— 
movmg toward us now.” 

Two young men and a girl stopped at our table My husband 
introduced us briefly and they sat down 

“We can order drinks now,” the girl said. She spoke with a 
nondcscnpt accent which had none of the Swedish smg-song. 

“Susie means that they can have drinks at this table because 
we have food here,” Sidney cxplamed “There is a restriction 
against drmking without eatmg m Sweden.” 

“Not that it keeps anybody from getting drunk,” one of the 
men said as he reached a heavy hand for a cigarette. “I'he 
Swedes have good appetites and they can eat as much as they 
drink It doesn’t make them any more amusmg, though.” His 
voice was high pitched hke a child’s and his pale fat face had a 
child’s pout. “I’m gomg back to Copenhagen A Dane can’t 
SI and Sweden for long.” 

'1 he girl twisted her mouth m what was meant to be an iron- 
ical smile and blew her cigarette smoke out m short puffs “You 
spent four years here, Knut, and didn’t seem to mmd it ” 

“Ya, natumlly I didn’t mmd it then ” His gray eyes looked 
through me into the distance and he fingered his whisky glass 
nostalgically. “Who minded it then^ I still come to the Grand 
every day because of habit and I thmk it’s worth bemg a jour- 
nalist when I remember it Every person here could make a 
headline. Right at this table Dr. Grassmann used to sit— the 
shrewdest Gestapo agent in Scandinavia Remember how we 
discovered he was at the Grand^” 

Susie slouched in her chair and waved her hand as if to say 
“*i hat’s old stuff.” 
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“I was in Finland then,” the other man broke in. Xhe best 
story I remember is when the whole Gestapo was sitting right 
here while Mme Kollontaj, the Soviet Ambassador, was con- 
cludmg a peace treaty with the Finns upstairs.” 

Susie shrugged her shoulders with an air of profound bore- 
dom “What I miss mostly is the real correspondents.” She 
emphasized the word oenL “You read the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter and translated the lead, talked to a few visiting business- 
men, and if you knew your job you had a story. Every thmg 
was one great big piece of jmcy gossip and you were part of 
It so It didn’t matter.” 

The boy who had been to Fmland shifted m his chair “You 
look at It from the female pomt of view. And, Knut, you’re just 
a fool ” He raised his well-shaped head and beat on the table 
with a forefinger “I say we’re still gomg to have a big story 
here— the biggest I was talking to some people this morning 
and things are brewing. The Daily Mail is keepmg a man here 
just to report inside stories out of Russia and so are most of the 
other Bntish papers. I got two good ones today.” 

Knut rose “There are Von Essen and Hewms over there.” 
The others rose with him, nodded a curt goodbye and wan- 
dered off as they had wandered in. It struck me that they had 
not exchanged a smgle word with us except for the mtroduction. 
Apparently they had been unaware of our presence at the 
table— except that they had smoked our cigarettes (which would 
have cost them about seventy-five cents a pack). 

“Who are they joimng now, someone tliey can include in 
their conversation^” I asked my husband as we both laughed. 

“Oh, they’ll have a good time now. Practically everyone is 
at that table— all the local tipsters, the rumor manufacturers who 
float from bar to bar, table to table, legation to legation, corre- 
spondent to correspondent, buying and selling their meager 
wares.” 

I felt sorry for them I should have expected them here, for 
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" after all, they were an integral part of a neutral capital in war. 
But somehow I had connected this type only with places like 
Bucharest, Budapest, Lisbon, and Ankara, forgettmg that during 
the war hundreds of news stories had begun with the words “It 
is reliably reported m Stockholm . . or “A Swedish busmess- 
man returmng from Berlin reports . . ” 

I felt particularly sorry for the girl. She was obviously not 
Swedish. She probably knew most of the required languages, 
had hved on most of the Contment, had worked for dozens of 
correspondents. Her kind was always to be found where there 
was trouble and once the trouble was over she didn’t belong. 

The room had grown hveher. A crooner sang, “It’s been a 
long long time.” The waiters burned among the tables carrymg 
brandy glasses and bowls of frmt and rich ic^-cream parfaits 

Sidney rose to greet a tall gray-haned man who had just 
come up He extended his hand and bowed to kiss mme* “My 
name is George Axelsson Welcome to Sweden, Mrs. Sulkm. 
I was just telling your husband that we would like you to jom 
our table for some brandy ” 

We followed him across the room. He waved his hand to 
the left and right like an actor greeting his pubhc As we passed 
the table at which the “journalists” sat, he paused to say heUo 
to some of them I had recogni7ed his name as that of the Swed- 
ish correspondent of the New York Tn?ies From the way the 
tipsters spoke to him, I guessed that he was an important source 
of mcome to most of them 

j There were six people at the Axelsson table The men rose 
and puUed up two chairs as we approached Axelsson ordered 
brandies for us 

Mr Croft, the middle-aged Swede sitting next to me, asked. 
“Have you just come from America?” 

I shook my head ‘Trom England ” 

He sighed “You must find it qmte different here Poor Eng- 
land I was there a few months ago to visit some of my wife’s 
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family It’s hopeless ” He spoke with an Oxford accent. It was 
difficult to detect in his face the sorrow of his voice. “Wc’rc 
really blessed here in Sweden, but I’m afraid it may not be for 
long ” He hfted his brandy glass. “But let’s enjoy it while wc 
can Skal, madame ” He held his glass in front of his face looking 
me deep in the eyes, took a sip wlulc still keeping his eyes on 
mine, held the glass agam before his face, and finally broke into 
a smile 

“That’s It, Philip, now you’ve taught her the Swedish skal,” 
Axelsson boomed from my left. 

Mr. Croft turned to me again. “As you see, we’ve been very 
lucky, and I hope we can stay out of it the next time ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Aren’t you being too pessimistic^” 

Mr. Croft shook his head vigorously. “You say you’ve just 
come from London where the Umted Nations was meeting and 
yet you say I am being pessimistic^” 

A fair-haired man across the table looked up. “What do they 
say m America about it^” His tanned face was serious but 
hardly disturbed. 

“I left America about a month ago and there was hardly any 
talk about war then, at least not among people I met. Not seri- 
ous talk, anyhow.” 

The man across the table smiled as if to indicate that the re- 
ports he had had from America were quite different, “You know 
the Swedish people are a peace-lovmg people,” he said. “Wc 
haven’t been m a war for a hundred years We hope to con- 
tmue our neutrahty. We hate no one. But, after all, Russia is 
next door and if there should be any trouble between America 
and Russia, Sweden will be the battlefront ” 

Mr. Croft toyed with his glass “We here in Sweden can’t 
feel safe From what my busmess friends tell me, the Russians 
are making it quite difficult m Finland.” 

The young man chimed m “There is terror over there.” 
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“As far as I know there aren’t many Soviet troops m Finland 
now,” my husband ventured 

The Swedes smiled patron iVmgly and Axelsson broke in 
“Now wait a minute, wait a minute Everybody here knows 
what’s happening m Finland. Look at the uials they’re conduct- 
mg of the so-called war crumnals. U'hey’re on orders from 
Moscow. There is no question of Finland’s mdependence.” 

“Now George certainly knows ” Mr. Croft nodded. “After 
all, he’s one of the best infoiiiied people m Scandinavia.” 

I took no part m the discussion because I knew nothing about 
the subject but I was instmctively skeptical. 

Mr. Croft sighed deeply. “Of course we’re too small to do 
anything and, besides, we must preserve our neutrality at all 
costs But I think you Amencans must understand that there is 
great danger from the East ” 

No doubt Mr. Croft had talked the same way— perhaps with 
the same words— m 1938 He was like the Swiss busmessman I’d 
seen at a cafe table m Paris just before Munich who had tned to 
convince a group of Frenchmen that Hitler’s bluff was not 
dangerous and that the West should umte against the East Like 
Mr Croft he had also remamed neutral, his country also was 
small and hated no one i hey had sat around the Grand or the 
Palace throughout the war, perhaps usmg different phrases, per- 
haps with different people, but feehng the same way they had 
m 1938. Perhaps only ten months ago Mr Croft or the young 
man across the table had sat here with a busmessman from Ber- 
lin, smiling and assurmg him of them neutrahty at all cost and 
declaring then, as they did now, that Sweden hated no one 

Mrs Axelsson, who hke the other ladies present had taken no 
part m the pohtical discussion, now spoke softly* “I think you 
men talk so easily of war because you don’t know what it means 
Mrs Snlkin, I am sure they don’t m England or anywhere where 
they know what bombs can do ” She finished abruptly as though 
she felt she had spoken out of turn. 
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“ i hat’s a fine sentiment, Airs Axelsson.” Air. Croft raised his 
glass “Skal to you.” When he had puf down his glass he turned 
to me and changed the subject. “You’ll find it very pleasant here 
in Stockholm, Airs Sulkm There are many Americans here. I 
hope you and your husband will be able to visit my place in 
Gothenburg.” 

“In general. Swedes like Americans,” said the other man. 
“Your Alimster is a very fine person.” 

I was glad we were on another subject But I was too dis- 
turbed by our earher conversation to be flattered by their affec- 
tion for America Perhaps one of them was the president of the 
ski company which had invited Air. Brody to Sweden, and per- 
haps Air Brody, m turn, had imparted his confidential infoniia- 
tion to him on America’s stand m world affairs 

Air. Croft was gettmg a bit groggy He had been pourmg 
brandy ceaselessly into the glasses “Yes,” he said, “your Alm- 
ister IS very highly regarded throughout our country He’s all 
right He is indeed I know him well He serves a fine lunch, 
and there is nothmg wrong with his dmner either ” 

Stockholm was Europe’s postwar boom town The streets, 
restaurants, hotels, cinemas, and buses were crowded People 
and goods of aU descnptions filled the shops. Rare French wmes 
sold ration free m the state monopoly hquor stores Silks, gloves, 
stockings, nylon girdles, electric shavers, automatic phono- 
graphs, flowers and fruit baskets bearmg signs, “flown m from 
Italy,” stocked ultra-modem neighborhood stores where the 
attendants, unused to the rush, made excuses to steady customers 
for omitting the usual “please” and “thank you ” Fancy Swedish 
glass, Danish silver, sold at unprecedented prices The three 
major department stores reminded one of Christmas on Fifth 
Avenue 

f 

Inside “NK,” one of the finest depaitment stores in Europe, 
were to be found the products of the world’s cosmetic mdus- 
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tries, the cloth and linen of Ireland, the shoes of Switzerland, 
the fashions of Paris and Hollywood, the streamlined furmture 
of, Sweden, and the antiques of Spain, Scotland, and Italy. The 
food depaitiiient earned everything from Bird’s Eye frozen 
raspberries to Beluga caviar The high prices seemed no obstacle 
to the shoppers who were as varied m appearance and national- 
ity as the merchandise on display. Heavy-set men from the 
country bought electrical gadgets to modemwe the appearance 
of a suburban kitchen. Faimers’ wives tned on French suede 
platfonn shoes and frowned hesitantly as they glanced at the 
sturdy flat-heeled oxfords nearby. Amencans could find loud 
handpamted ties at a '‘’'Fran Amenka^’ counter, they were es- 
corted through the store by a bowmg and smiling young man 
who headed th^ “American seivice,” housed m an office on the 
executive floor with a star-spangled banner on its wrII The 
shipping depaiLment was busy sending packages to distant parts 
of the country, twenty-pound food parcels to Norway, Finland, 
France, and Holland 

Together with the Grand Hotel, “NK” rode the crest of the 
prosperity wave Stories in Stockholm had it that the owners of 
both enterprises, looking for new fields to conquer, were plan- 
ning to instigate a ‘Tlonda boom ” Theur Flonda was to be 
Ethiopia where they planned to begm building large hotels and 
a winter resort. Local newspapers carried many a provocative 
hint about the exciting new project and some society columns 
were already beginning to run gossip and pictures of Abyssiman 
weddings ' 

Stockholm’s sueets were alive with enthusiastic boomtowners. 
Huge automobile salons had opened m many parts of the city 
and intense salesmen could be seen demonstrating the new 
models from America and England. Dozens of ovnmgsbil— 
learner’s cars— pamted pink, blue and yellow— roamed the 
streets with middle-aged Swedish ladies at the wheel leammg 
how to drive Movie palaces, featurmg Hollywood films, were 
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crowded with teenagers who applauded ecstatically the heroes 
of American swmg. The largest dance hall in the city devoted 
itself to jitterbug addicts who came dressed in the long jackets 
and narrow cuffed trousers of zoot suiters. Newspapers, finger 
thick, prmted page after page of adveitisements, columns of so- 
cial gossip, and ran exciting contests with airplane trips, boats, 
and automobiles as prizes All of Amenca’s 1920’s seemed to have 
come to life again in Stockholm 
This was the surface pattern, and, having just come from 
England, it would have been easy for me to foim a negative 
opimon right away. It was difficult not to feel disgusted with 
the many Mr. Crofts who sat around m luxurious restaurants 
eating their smorgasbord with smug satisfaction and talking 
about Swedish telephones rmgmg all over Europe, Swedish steel 
going to the far comers of the world, Swedish prefabricated 
houses sheltermg thousands on the Continent, Swedish electrical 
supphes, timber, the highly developed mdusuial plants which 
were unscarred by the war— aU the things which made this, city 
a mecca to which the hungry, the tired, and the frayed came 
from all over Europe. 

And yet I was surprised to see very htde resenunent m the 
dozens of foreign visitors I encountered daily. They walked 
among the pink and yeUow buildings starmg at the shop wm- 
dov's Most of them had no Swedish currency and so could buy 
nothing, but they wandered through “NK” for hours to look 
and sometimes to make notes of what they wanted They spoke 
with admiration of the good-looking people, the cleanliness, 
and, of course, the food, and tried to figure out how they could 
stay an extra few days. 

A V cck after my arrival, I had tea in the small hotel room of a 
Dutch doctor I watched him devour shce after shce of the 
ensp varm buttered toast and pour himself a third cup of hot 
chocolate “They’re a highly civilized people, these Swedes 
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They xesilly know how to hve.” I looked at the worn cuffs of 
his shirt and his cracked shoes. 

“I should think you’d hate them, Dr. Kollrnar,” I said. 

He laughed. “Hate^ You can’t hate Sweden.” He ht a ciga- 
rette and walked to the dresser to open a box of chocolates. “I 
thought I was gomg to hate it before I came here. As a matter 
of fact, I thought I wouldn’t want to shake hands with most of 
them— thinking about how their ore went to Germany and so 
on But now when I meet a Swede and hear him talk about his 
neutrality before the war, during the war, and now, somehow 
I don’t envy him all this ” He threw a glance at the remnants of 
the tea and the candy. “Did you notice how they bathe m their 
neutrality^ And how they feel that they have to explam them- 
selves every time they < meet someone from a countiy like 
mine^” He sullied and went back to work on the chocolates. 
“It’s very pleasant to think that there is still a place in Europe 
where one can come and stay m a room like this and eat all the 
things he has forgotten the taste of, and see beautiful people 
and walk on such clean streets I can walk around Stockholm 
for hours and feel good I don’t mmd the way I look or that I 
eat too much in a restaurant. Perhaps having fought m the war 
puts me on a different level” He smiled hesitantly. “To be 
quite immodest, I feel superior ” ' 

It was an attitude I had found among other Contmentals who 
came to Stockholm 

Neutrality was a blanket that comforted the nght and the 
wrong alike 

There was on the one hand Madame Gylling, our landlady, 
who moved around the apartment noiselessly m her felt shppers, 
pretendmg to dust the innumerable vases and straighten out the 
pillows on the sofa She spoke m whispers to her two handsome 
daughters when they shpped by the foyer mto the back part of 
the house on their way from school They were both tall, nar- 
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row shouldered, and flaxen haired I hardly ever saw them except 
when they whisked through or when one of them came into 
the kitchen to fetch a plate They slept, ate and worked in a 
room ofl the kitchen and every time I passed, Mme Gyllmg 
shut the door qmckly. Somehow I was always aware of her 
presence. She had that quahty of bemg felt, not heard, about 
the house 

“All these things are ternbly important to me,” she explained, 
stroking a vase, when I surpnsed her one morning m the hvmg 
room “These are all precious thmgs Most of them are gone. 
But I have to preserve what we have until my husband gets 
back from the hospital ” She dusted and cleaned and sorted out 
the kmckknacks and doihes with the meticulousness of a de- 
voted caretaker afraid that a broken item would cost her her 
job She didn’t seem to belong to the apartment or to Sweden. 

“One can be very happy here in Sweden,” she said one day 
after bringing me a cup of coffee. “There is everything here, 
so much of European culture. 

“As a European yourself, you can appreciate it better than 
your husband. I can’t bear the thought of most of it lymg in 
rums ” She sighed heavily. “The children and I have nothmg to 
complam about, though, we’re glad to be ahve” It was the 
first time she’d mentioned the past. 

“Why^” I asked “Were you in danger^” 

“Oh, yes We got out by sheer luck and it wasn’t easy.” 

“Out of Finland^” 

“No. Out of France. The children were brought up m Nice 
and then m Corsica. Mr. Gylhng worked there.” 

For a moment I felt ashamed She was a refugee trymg to 
hve in style m Sweden by havmg an elegant address even if it 
meant renting her whole house Perhaps the furmture was not 
even hers but had been left in her charge by some rich friends 
I was Sony for having told my husband that she had stolen 
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our coffee and was charging us fantastic prices for the meals we 
had at home. 

She continued in that strange whisper. I decided that years 
of hiding from the Geimans had left the whispermg and liie 
noiseless walk. 

“We loved Corsica. There was plenty of food there most of 
the time and we hved rather well until the fightmg began. We 
got out just in time.” 

For a moment I was not sure, but it became clear as she went 
on that she was referring to the patriot uprising and the Allied 
invasion. 

“The Italians were very decent to us The Corsicans are wild 
people and when they heard the Allies were across the water 
they got so excited that they began shooting at every Italian m 
sight. The children and I got on an Itahan freighter just m time 
Then we were torpedoed and most of the people aboard were 
drowned. I don’t know how we came through but we did. 
When we got to Rome thmgs were better again ” 

“The Geiiuans were m Rome then?” I felt hopelessly cheated. 
She had fled not from the Geimans but to them Her boat had 
been torpedoed by Allied submarines and she had felt safe 
agam m what to us had been enemy territory. 

“Yes,” she went on bhthely. “I must say I don’t know what 
we would have done without them m Rome My husband was 
in Finland and we had left everything behmd in Corsica The 
Geimans put us up for a while m Rome and then got us across 
It?ly to Austria. I had hved m Vienna as a young girl and it 
was good to be among friends ” She rose and picked up the 
empty coffee cup. “From Vienna we went to Berhn and waited 
there through the terror attacks for our peimits to come to 
Sweden ” 

“Then you really spent the war on the Geiman side, didn’t 
you?” I asked quietly. 

Her eyes looked over my shoulder. “We are Finnish subjects 
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so, in a way, yes. But it was good to come here to Sweden 
where it didn’t matter whose side you were on and where there 
were no bombs and plenty of food. Like everybody in Sweden, 
my husband and I are neutral.” 

On the other hand there were the Rimers who hardly ever 
paused to think whether they were doing the right thmg or the 
wrong thmg. Like hundreds of middle-class Stockholm families, 
they lived m a modem concrete apaiLiient bnjldmg with a 
heavy glass door, a flat roof and a dozen square balcomes. 

i'hey were as cheeiful and modem as their flat He was a 
doctor m one of the state hospitals and she worked as an execu- 
tive secretary. They had a three-year-old boy, a cabm outside 
the city, and a tiny Citroen. They were both tall and hght 
blond and the boy’s hair was nearly white. 

Although Kage, the husband, came from Viking stock on the 
island of Gotland, they pnded themselves on not being typically 
Swedish. “We’re not as fomial as other Swedes,” Kitty would 
say, pourmg out highballs in American style and not waitmg to 
be skahed when we drank They carried on their life not with 
exuberance but with peimanent contentment Kage’s quiet con- 
tinuing ambition was to become a leading bronchologist. Never- 
theless, It was an ambition which, like the ambitions of most 
Swedes— as I later discovered— did not inuade itself on his life 
or stamp him with its mark. Living was routme but they made 
it enjoyable and questioned httle, seldom doubted and never 
felt insecure. 

ihe Rimers were part of a society m which the standard of 
living was high, in which the filth of poveity was unknown; 
and in which success was not a fetish. 'Ihey bothered no one 
and had succeeded in lettmg no one bother them. could 

say they were wrong? 

One week end I went skiing with them at Lidingo just out- 
side of Stockholm Their small two-room cabin stood among a 
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range of low hills surrounding a lake. Scattered among the 
snow-covered pmes lay dozens of other tmy red, brown, and 
white cottages 

We skied just outside the cabm. It was three-year-old 
Thomas’ first tune on skis He leaned heavily on his tmy sticks 
and laughed nervously as he shd down the hill ICitLy stayed 
close behmd him holdmg a hand out to catch him Kage called 
after her, “Leave him alone If he falls the snow is soft enough ” 

There were other familes gomg up the trad greetmg the 
Rimers with a cheerful, “God dag, God dag” and wishmg 
Thomas good luck on his first day. An older man came down the 
hill in an expert Chnstiama. He waved his hands cheerfully and 
called as he passed “So the rune has come for young TL’homas.” 
They regarded it almost as a ritual There was a qmet pride m 
Kage as he watched the boy lift himself from the snow and 
come climbing toward us. On the way home they sang Swedish 
songs, ihe chdd’s voice was high pitched and tired 

Later m the afternoon we sat m front of the open fire The 
birch wood crackled My cheeks smarted from the air and the 
glow of the fire Thomas fell asleep on the sofa m the comer, 
his hair covering one side of his small face KiLLy was brewmg 
cojffee on an electiic heater in the comer. Kage was readmg a 
catalogue of boat models 

I felt as I had felt many times before in Stockholm, com- 
pletely removed from the rest of the world There was no radio 
m the cabm and no newspaper, I wondered whether Kage ever 
bothered to read the news and what it meant to him if he did. 
But, after all, Lidmgo was hardly very different from Ver- 
mont, and one could spend many a week m a faimhouse there 
without ever woixymg about the world outside. Yet Kage Rimer 
was not a Vermont woodsman He was a doctor m a big city, 
on a continent which only ten months earher had been at war. 

He looked up from his book and snuled ‘Tou always look 
at us as if we seemed funny to you.” 
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“I was just thinl^’^ng how unbehevably peaceful it is here and 
how lucky you really are.” Xhe last words came out almost 
automatically. 

“Yes, mdeed, we are very lucky.” The smg-song was pleasant 
to the ear 

“Don’t you have any problems?” 

“You mean here in Sweden^” He laughed. “We take care of 
them. Slowly, htde by httle. We’re making progress all the time. 
In medicine, for example, the new state hospitals we have are 
probably as good as any m the world. We have enough beds for 
all our sick and whether the patient has money or not he can get 
help.” He was proud and msistent. 

“I know you’re pleased with the way things are in Sweden. 
But how do you manage not to be bothered by what goes on m 
the rest of Europe^” Ihe question was out now and I wondered 
what effect it would have. 

Kage wrinkled his forehead and tossed his catalogue onto the 
sofa “We are bothered. We’re domg as much if not more than 
others” I thought he sounded angry. “We feed thousands of 
children here. We ration our food to do it. Every Swede is 
going to give up a day’s salary to help people in Europe ” He 
rose and came to my chair “What you have to understand about 
Sweden is that we’ll do all we can to help whoever is m need, 
but we refuse to be mixed up in the mternal fights and mter- 
nauonal intrigues that make the world rotten.” 

It was the first time I had heard excitement in his voice He 
spoke seriously and kept his eyes on me all the time 

“I feel rather proud that we managed to stay out of it for so 
long We have a system which certainly doesn’t disturb any- 
body outside and takes good care of the people inside ” 

Kitty came to sit on the aim of my chair. “Edith, Kage has 
just given you the best answer to the question you always ask 
me— what does a real Swede feel about his neutrality^ It took me 
a long time to understand it myself, bemg half Scottish, but 
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Kage hit it right on the head— we’re deteinuned to be left alone. 
Isn’t that It, Kage^” She turned to her husband 

Kage nodded vehemently. “As a Swede I feel that someone 
would have to come and shoot first right in my back yard be- 
fore I’d risk all the things we have achieved here ” 

“Didn’t you feel that you came pretty close to losmg it two 
years ago^” I asked. 

Kage nodded “There was a time when I felt the danger of it 
and most of us did. Most young Swedish doctors went to Fin- 
land durmg the wmter war of 1939 You could say it was almost 
our back yard.” 

“I hved m Finland before the wmter war and durmg it. And 
I must say the Swedes were marvelous then,” Kitty reminisced. 

‘Tou didn’t feel the same way about Norway, though, did 
you^” I asked. 

Kitty shook her head. “That’s the funny part about most 
Swedes, i'hey didn’t really beheve Germany was so bad I sup- 
pose I felt more strongly about it than Kage and the rest of our 
fnends because of my British ancestry I couldn’t be neutral I 
was defimtely on the side of the Enghsh But Kage really was 
neutral all the time except durmg the Finnish war ” 

Kage interrupted. “Now, that’s a shght exaggeration I 
couldn’t say I was perfectly neutral when I read the stones of 
the Noi wegian occupation or when the women came here from 
Ravensbrueck or Belsen.” 

“But,” I persisted, “you were until then^” 

“Look, I knew Germany before the war. I studied m Berhn 
Our books at the university were German books Our culture 
was Gennan in many respects I didn’t beheve they were differ- 
ent from any other people When the trouble started there m 
1932 and ’33, it was their affair Who was I to tell them what 
was nght and wrong^ I came home feehng stronger than ever 
that we had to work hard here m Sweden to make sure that our 
people didn’t begm to need all kinds of crazy ideas We were 
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too small to tell GeiHiany what to do. I still say if the other 
countries had done it the whole war wouldn t have started. 

“Edith, It will probably be quite shockmg to you, but Kage 
and my brother-m-law and most of the young people I know, 
felt rather proud to have been able to mamtjun their spiritual 
neutrality ” Kitty sounded shghtly sarcastic. 

“That’s the dung hardest for me to understand.” I spoke 
slovly because what I wanted to say was the thmg that had 
been troublmg me most of all and was the main pomt that I had 
to make “Here you are, a good democratic people— in many 
respects much more advanced than we are, with your sociahVed 
medicine and co-operative mdustries. And yet m the face of the 
greatest crisis that democracies have ever had to face, you say 
you were able to allow your minds to remain neutral. We in 
America were neutral the first two years, and President Roose- 
velt said the country would remam neutral, but m the same 
speech he said that this did not mean that people had to remain 
neutral m their sentiments.” 

Kage lit a pipe and smiled. “President Roosevelt could afford 
to say It And you could afford to hate Germany. When war 
came, you could produce foui thousand planes a month and 
remain unbombed three thousand miles away. Have you ever 
thought about that^” 

“That may be so,” I said with a touch of exasperation. “I don’t 
say you should have declared war on the Germans But how can 
you c\en admit today that you didn’t really care who won? 
You knew what N'i7ism meant. You w^cre next door to it 
Didn't it at least disgust you physically^” 

He smiled again with a calm condescension w^hich intensified 

my exasperation “ 1 here w'as propaganda on both sides. We dis- 

bchc\ cd sonic and believed others "When we were called upon 

to act humanely, we did. When the Jews fled from Denmark, 

thev came to Sweden ” 

* 
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“And when Geinian troops had to go to Finland, they crossed 
through Sweden,” I snapped. 

He was not angiy and continued calmly. “Yes, we were neu- 
tral It was our job and is our job today.” 

“But how was it possible to keep from thinking^” I said al- 
most to myself. 

“If we had thought too much one way or the other, these 
things would not be what they are today.” He looked around 
the room at sleepmg Y homas, at KiLiy sitting on the floor near 
the Are, and at the table covered with frmt, candies, and wme. 
Outside, the snow had turned to a soft blue in the darkness. 

Mea Lauer came to my apartment one mommg to apply for a 
job as maid She was short and spongy lookmg. She sat in the 
chair shyly and looked at me through thick lenses Her appear- 
ance was not Swedish, neither were her dress and accent Her 
English was fairly good and it was obvious that she was not a 
professional maid. She nodded eagerly to everything I said 
about the job. When we had agreed that she would report to 
work the next mommg, she rummaged through her pocketbook 
and then asked me to fill out a pohce registration card for her. 

“What’s that for^” I asked m surprise 

“In order to come to hve m Stockholm, I have to be registered 
with the pohce and with the depaiLment of foreigners as a 
housemaid ” She smiled “You see. I’m one of the Bemadotte 
women. We can hve out of the camps only if we have certain 
jobs In Stockholm it’s restiicted to domestics.” 

Only a few days earher I had been comphmentmg a Swedish 
friend who had shown me statistics on the admirable work of 
Count Bemadotte and his mission. Eleven thousand women had 
been saved from exteiuimanon or starvation by the Count’s 
agreement with Himmler Many more had arrived m Sweden 
smce then from Ravensbrueck and Bergen-Belsen and other 
concentration camps. I heard how well they had been taken care 
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of by the Red Cross It was a shock now to learn that after 
their cure was over, they were forced to continue hving on 
charity in camps or were compelled to take jobs that would 
keep Aem hovermg on the fringes of society itself. 

She apparently misunderstood my silence and hurnedly ex- 
plamed “I’m a]l right, though, reaUy. And I can do aU the thmgs 
you asked.” 

“I’m sure you can I wasn’t thinkmg of that at all. Frankly, I 
was curious about you ” 

She relaxed and looked almost square. 

“Where do you come from ongmally^” 

“From Poland— the part that is Russia now.” 

“I hved in Poland before the war,” I said. 

She looked at me curiously. “Then you know Lwow^” 

“I was there once Is that where you’re from^” 

She nodded “Yes. But it’s a long tune ago. I graduated into 
Sweden through the nght schools— Auschwitz, Ravensbrueck, 
Luebeck ” She waved her hand. “Then one day came those won- 
derful white buses with the shmy red cross and took us to 
Malmo. It’ll be a year m two months smce then Whenever I 
get angry at somethmg here I remember those days and I feel 
grateful aU over again ” 

“Have you been m a camp most of the time here^ ” 

“Oh, no. Just the first few weeks. It was more of a hospital 
than a camp. I was almost blind when I got here But they cured 
my eyes with vitamin mjections and these ” She pomted to the 
thick glasses 

‘What did you do when you left the hospitaP” 

She laughed happily. “Just rested and rested It was good then. 
We didn’t have to do anythmg. I slept and ate and slept and ate 
I gained foity pounds m two months Most of us did and we 
snll eat all the time ” She pinched her aim “This fat, you see, is 
not normal and no matter how hard I work it remams ” She 
laughed 
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“Have you been doing housework ever since^” 

“No. I went to work in a factory near the camp but I got 
tired of the camp atmosphere. I discovered after a while that 
none of my family was left m Poland and so there was no pomt 
in my retummg there I couldn’t go back to my home town be- 
cause It’s part of the Soviet Umon, so I would have to go to 
some other city, and I’d be just as much of a suanger there as 
I am here.” 

“So you’ve decided to stay in Sweden^” 

“Yes and no. I did m the beginning. It was wonderful But I 
don’t hke the idea of remaining a housemaid the rest of my life 
and so far I see no other hope I suppose it’s sinful to talk hke 
this after all that has happened But I was a lawyer once and I 
had a husband, a child, a good home and a career. I couldn’t 
expect Count Bemadotte to return all this to me There is noth- 
ing much I could expect of people any more, anyhow. Sweden 
has done more than her share But there are some thmgs hke a 
home and so on that she can’t give you ” She stared at me ^with 
her shortsighted eyes but looked neither angry nor protesting. 
She rose abrupdy and added “I’m sorry. Perhaps you under- 
stand. I’ll be here tomorrow at nine o’clock.” She walked qmckly 
to the door. 

She came to work the next morning with a large paper suit- 
case Mme Gylhng put her head out of the back room and then 
came to greet her. 

“So you are the new maid Madame has told me about you. 
I’ll show you to your room ” 

I had never seen Mme. Gylhng so authoritative Her bony 
figure seemed taUer and the strange eyes were fixed steadily on 
the plump, short Mrs Lauer 

“That’s all right, Mme Gylhng. I’ll show Mrs Lauer to her 
room ” 

Mme Gylhng smiled bemgnly. “Certainly, madame I just 
thought you had other things to do.” 
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Mrs. Lauer unpacked her suitcase in the tiny room off the 
kitchen There were a dress, a few undershnts, some pajamas 
and books— Swedish readers, dictionaries, some Pohsh classics 
and a thick pile of old newspapers and magazines She looked up 
from the bed she was making. 

“I am not caught up yet on what really went on in the world. 
You know, when we first came to Sweden and saw a newspaper, 
although it was Swedish and we couldn’t understand it, the 
women fought over it the way we used to fight over a turnip in 
camp When I finally got to Gothenberg I went to the hbrary 
and started to read the newspapers smce 1941. 1 used to go there 
every evening but I never got beyond that year. Then I started 
collecting old magazines and newspapers wherever I came across 
them It’s fun to create now a picture of the outside world 
while we were out of it I suppose I deed five more years to 
get caught up and then I still won’t understand what really 
happened ” She threw her arms out in a wide gesture. 

“I don’t think any of us knows what reaUy happened, Mrs 
Lauer,” 

She straightened and kept looking at me as if she were think- 
ing of something else “I don’t know how I can explam it,” she 
said “My fnends and I talk about it all the time I mean my 
camp friends. There is a special feelmg A tmy httle thing, 
which I don’t thmk anybody else can understand. Let me see if 
I can tell you what it is You see, while we were there, we 
thought that what happened to us had happened to the whole 
world We just decided, I suppose, inside ourselves that every- 
body was hvmg m a camp the way we were. We knew prob- 
ably that that wasn’t so but we forgot it. M^e gradually forgot 
that there were any other people m the world except two kmds, 
the condemned and the Nazis If this wasn’t so, we felt, how 
could it drag on for so long W^e gave up all hope and under- 
stood at last that for us it was either the gas chamber or work 
until we fell ” 
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She paused and looked at me to see if I was getting her pomt 
and then she continued “And so you see later when it was all 
over and we read in the old newspapers that so much which had 
nothing to do with us had actually gone on m the world while 
we were in the camps, that we were just a small unimportant 
mcident compared to all the invasions, battles, conferences, 
speeches— when we saw how far removed we were from the 
daily noiuial lives of the Swedes, the Amencans, even the Brit- 
ish and all the others— we just got very confused. My friends 
always say that the only people we will ever be able to hve 
■with comfortably, or talk to, knowmg that we’ll be understood, 
are other camp people like ourselves.” She looked up at me "with 
deep concern and I could see that she did not beheve that I 
could have grasped her point Then she smiled and added 
“Maybe they’re right Maybe we are different.” 

I could see nothing different on the surface in Mrs Lauer She 
fixed up her room with curtains and flowers and got a bookcase 
to hold her books and maga7mes and the old newspapers, and 
put on the dresser a faded photograph of herself and a man 
walking in a park She went about her household duties cheer- 
fully, smgmg Ukrainian folk songs to herself She often came 
into the li-ving room with a hvely bounce to ask boldly if she 
could borrow a book and, when I nodded, she took not one but 
four or five under her aim and carted them off into her room 
to make her bookcase look fuller. The only tune she seemed to 
be nervous or disturbed was when Mme Gylling was m the 
room The latter followed her about the house and ordered her 
to pohsh the silver or sweep the back staircase 

One morning when I was dressing, Mme Gylling came into 
my bedroom I dishked and distrusted my landlady so com- 
pletely since the conversation I had had with her at breakfast, 
that I hardly ever spoke to her When she wished me a soft 
good morning, I answered her curtly and asked what she 
wanted. 
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“I just wonder about your maid, Mrs Sulkin. I’ve just had 
to teU her to work more and read less. It’s quite outrageous the 
way she sits in that room of hers and reads while the beds are 
not yet made After all, she’s in Sweden and m Sweden a maid 
has her resting hours and her workmg hours. Between seven in 
the mommg and seven at mght her time isn’t her own but 
yours” I continued combmg my hair and wished she’d stop 
talkmg, but she stood by the wmdow twistmg the frmges of a 
dark shawl 

“I know a Finnish girl who’s out of a job now She was work- 
ing for one of the embassies She’d be dehghted to come and 
work here She’s an expert cook and cleans well.” 

“Thank you, Mme Gyllmg, I am very pleased with Mrs. 
Lauer.” I tried to seem as calm as I could. 

She smiled and started movmg toward the door. “You under- 
stand that I have only your interests at heart. Of course I must 
think of the quahty of the person hving in my house and han- 
dling my china and aU the valuable pieces m my hving room, 
you understand, don’t you^” 

Mrs Lauer had a few fnends who came to'visit her occasion- 
ally in the evening One of them was a Pohsh gynecologist, a 
small woman Avith a straight boyish haircut She always carried 
a briefcase containing notebooks and newspapers and talked 
with an au: of continuous excitement as if she had the hope that 
something great was about to happen to her any day. She had 
apparently been quite famous in Poland before the war, later at 
Auschwitz and Ravensbraeck she had worked feverishly among 
the women, administering stolen medicme to the sick and nurs- 
ing the dymg and the tortured I used to sit with her and talk 
in Polish She spent every mormng studying Swedish and Eng- 
lish but was so preoccupied with medical thoughts that her mind 
refused to grasp the languages One mght she came flushed with 
excitement and paced up and down our living room floor. 

1 hey have given me a peiiiiit to work in the laboratory of 
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one of the large hospitals,” she announced, shaking her head as 
if she couldn’t beheve it “Ihey really are wondeifol, these 
hospitals in Sweden ” She ran her fingers through her straight 
hair and paced the floor with short, nervous steps “It’s a big 
move forward I’ll be mside a hospital agam” She switched 
from Polish to a mixture of Swedish and English and then back 
to Pohsh agam, apologizmg profusely. “This head won’t take 
languages I get excited and I can’t even speak Pohsh, never 
mmd another tongue What do I care^” She opened her mouth 
m a wide grm “There is talk of admitting fifty refugee doctors 
to the Swedish medical association Maybe they’ll take me in ” 
The hospital she had mentioned was the one m which Kage 
Rimer worked and one day I asked him what the chances were 
of her becommg a doctor m Sweden 

He shrugged his shoulders “We have a few of them m the 
laboratories now and they’re good I don’t know, it may take 
years i he government will have to pass a special bill entithng 
noncitizens to practice medicme or they’ll have to become 
Swedish subjects and that takes years I wish they would let 
some of them work m the hospital We have a terrific shortage 
of doctors ” He looked at me apologetically “WeU, what can 
we do^ That’s the way it is ” 

Two of Mrs Lauer’s fnends were sisters from Hungary, 
i hey had apparently been fashion designers of some reputation 
in Budapest They were now employed as house seamstresses on 
a large estate near Stockholm and were waitmg for pemussion 
to open a dressmaking salon m the city. While they waited, they 
sewed sprmg costumes for Mrs Lauer and the other Lager 
Freunde, as they called each other. 

Occasionally, the whole group of them came together at our 
apaiLinent It was a strange reumon Like soronty alumnae, 
they exchanged gossip about the various people they had kno^vn 
m the camp, they casually referred to “the day before Halina 
and her group were gassed,” or “it was the Friday after the 
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Hungarian transport left for Bergen-Belsen.” If one of them had 
received a letter from a survivor who was now m Paris or had 
returned to Poland or Hungary, she read it aloud, laughing and 
sighmg The future was nothing to them, and except for mci- 
dents like the doctor?s sudden change of status, they never 
talked about it. They all studied Swedish assiduously but were 
still just as removed from Sweden itself as when they had fiist 
come to the country. They never discussed pohtics or the 
world They seemed to have no other friends and I had the feel- 
mg that alAough they might have at one time uied to make 
some, they had given up and didn’t want any now They felt 
the way Mrs Lauer did, that only those who had been “there” 
could understand their language 

One afternoon Mrs Lauer and I went shoppmg. It was a 
beautiful day, clear and frosty, and as usual we exchanged com- 
ments about the brilliance and cleanliness of the city. It was 
pleasant to shop m the shiny white Korisums, the food co- 
operatives which looked more like laboratories or phaimacies 
than grocery stores 'ihe sales girls wore starched aprons and 
had scrubbed, smiling faces 'Phe meats and fish lay m neat piles 
inside modem glass freezers A few women looked at us ques- 
tioningly the way people usually do at anyone speaking a for- 
eign language. Mrs. Lauer stared at the meats and hundreds of 
cans and huge cheeses and whispered under her breath, ^^Boze 
Kochmyf” which is “Dear God'” in Pohsh. 

“I still don’t beheve it. Every time I see all this I say to myself, 
‘It can’t be tiue.’ ” She laughed good-naturedly. 

The attendant waited pataentiy as she explamed in studied 
Swedish what we wanted 

When we left die store she asked me, “Did you see how they 
looked at us, Airs. Sulkin^ I was glad I was with you and we 
spoke English. I heard one of the women say we were A.ineTi- 
kans a Kmnnoz-Amtnc^in women If I had been there alone, I 
would have thought they were staring at me, or maybe laughmg 
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at me and saying ‘She’s one of the ■fltkttngaz7 ” She paused “I 
wouldn’t mind it so much. But they somehow seem to consider 
only us, and not the others, refugees. And you know how full , 
Stockholm is of Fmns and Balts and lots of others, too— shady 
people like Mme Gylhng ” 

It was the first time I had heard her refer to Mme Gyllmg. 
“Who do you suppose Mme Gyllmg is^” I asked. 

“It’s perfectly clear to me It was clear from the second I saw 
her. She is a Geiman Nfl7i no matter what she teUs you She 
told me she was bom m Czechoslovakia Maybe she’s a Sudeten 
Geiman, but there is no doubt about her bemg a Nazi I didn’t 
have to talk to her to know We can smeU them and she knows 
it. That’s why she hates me so ” 

One day we got a new apaiLment and decided to move imme- 
diately Mme Gyllmg smiled politely when I told her the news 
and wished me luck KiLLy Rimer came down to the new flat to 
help us prepare it, while Mrs Lauer stayed behmd to finish 
packing. No sooner did we arrive at the new flat than the tele- 
phone rang It was Mme Gyllmg Her voice was sharp and 
precise “Mrs Sullon, I’m callmg to teU you that I’ve just had 
your maid arrested ” 

I thought I hadn’t heard her correctly. “Did you say arrested^ 
What do you mean?” 

She cut ui abruptly “Just as I had suspected The woman is 
nothmg but a common thief. I called the local pohcewoman and ' 
made her open the bag . 

I didn’t wait for any more but slammed down the receiver, 
motioned to the others, and burned out to find a taxi 

A siiifill crowd had gathered in front of the Gyllmg door 
when we aiiived Mrs Lauer, m her white work unifoim, her 
thick lenses askew, was bemg pushed toward a pohce car by a 
woman m civilian clothes Her face was blotchy and she was 
crjnng hysterically in a mixture of Pohsh, Enghsh, and Swedish, 

“I can’t be arrested— it’s this woman, not me— her.” One of the 
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policemen took her arm and tried to qmet her. “Call Mrs. Snlkm 
—she’ll teU you— they’re Americans ” 

Mme Gylhng stood erect m the doorway She had dressed 
herself m a high fur hat, a long dark coat with a fur collar, and 
a fur muff. Her green eyes looked straight at me For the first 
time smce I had met her they did not wander off as I caught her 
gaze. Her hps were pursed and as I approached, they opened 
into the semblance of a smile, but it was not the usual humble 
simle of Mme Gylhng, the landlady. This was Mme Gylhng, 
the lady. As if to confiiin my impression, she turned to the 
pohcewoman who was asking a question 

“My full name is Mme Councillor Hjalmar Irene Gylhng, 
The Councillor isn’t here now. He’s recovermg from an opera- 
tion m a samtarium near Stockholm.” 

“Mme. Gylhng, what is it all about^” I asked when she fin- 
ished 

“There is nothmg to worry about now, Mrs Snlkm ” She 
smiled her old smile and looked away “I caught the girl stealing. 
I was telling the pohce lady that I don’t understand why these 
people are allowed to stay m Sweden But it’ll all be cleared up 
at the pohce station I’ll see you there.” 

It was cleared up at the pohce station It appeared that Mme. 
Gylhng had seen Mrs Lauer pack away one of her small powder 
boxes which had stood on my dresser She had allowed her to 
go on with the packing, meanwhile calling the pohce to tell 
them that she had caught a thief m the act. When they arrived 
Mme Gylling pointed to the closed smtcase. The evidence was 
there. 

The case was dismissed soon enough But it had a profound 
effect on Mrs. Lauer Later, in her room, she tried to explain 
why she had not been able to calm down easily. “What hurts 
so is that one thinks one is human agam and then all the old 
things come back You’re notlung once more I couldn’t even 
say that I hadn t done it The degradation of it is somethmg 
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you’ll never understand There she was with that smile of hers 
telling the pohcewoman, ‘Here she is, open her bag.’ I stopped 
thinking It was a Na7i and me No matter what I said I was 
guilty It didn’t matter that it was Sweden They were standing 
above me takmg me away 

“What hurts most of all”— she paused to think about this for 
a moment before she said it— “what hurts most of all is that I 
didn’t even expect to have anyone ask me whether I was guilty 
or not. What did it matter what I said, I thought Mme Gyl- 
ling would wm in any case They would stamp my papers and I 
would become an undesirable refugee. A week from now I’d be 
on the go again A DP camp in Geimany, or somewhere on the 
Polish border” 

I knew that the mcident was exaggerated m her mind, that 
the pohce measures and toi Lures she was thinkmg about no 
longer existed But the fact did exist that Mme Gylling had lwo 
hours earher scored a victory over her, that if we hadn’t been 
there she might have been convicted of stealmg and branded 
an undesirable refugee There was httle doubt that the law 
would have been on the side of Mme Gylhng for she, after all, 
was not merely a refugee maid m Sweden, but Mme Councillor 
Hjalmar Irene Gylhng 

There was nothmg I could do durmg the next few days to 
help Mrs Lauer. The past had come rushing in on her and had 
defeated the present. She was silent and nervous and I felt that 
she no longer uusted me either She did her work and read her 
books and went to the movies once a week She avoided talk 
and contact with us The jovial fnendlmess had gone out of her. 
There was suspicion m her eyes always, toward everyone, and 
the only time I saw it disappear was when she opened the door 
and saw that it was not KiLLy or one of us, but the Pohsh doctor 
or the Hungarian girls 

I grew impatient with Sweden Perhaps it was Mea Lauer 
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and the outside world she brought with her that caused it. Per- 
haps It was the neutrality malaise or the chanty, carefully re- 
corded in statistics which were impressive, true, but cold 

Perhaps it was just the telephone book m which one found 
a hstmg not so much by knowmg a man’s name as by know- 
mg his occupation. He was not someone but something, he 
was “engmeer,” “student,” “bookseller’s assistant,” “carpenter,” 
“painter,” “publisher,” and was usually addressed as such and 
was seated at dmner tables accordingly. It was the annoyance of 
finding a modem social democracy burdened with the ana- 
chromsiii of classes— there were classes of people, classes of 
clothes, classes of restaurants, and they never seemed to meet. 
With Geimamc Buergerhchkeitj the Swede enjoyed having 
everything and everyone, mcludmg himself, m the right place. 

People assumed the humility of their positions and required 
the humility of those below them. The woman who watched the 
outside door of our apaitment house bowed deferentially before 
us with a self-abasement that would have been impossible m her 
counterpart, the hard-bitten Parisian concierge On the other 
hand, she had less trouble than her French opposite number 
with the delivery man or the garbage collector, for they readily 
accepted her authority. This was probably one of the reasons 
why I never heard an exchange of curses between tiuck drivers 
and taxi drivers on the streets of Stockholm, for m the hier- 
archy of authority, each knew his place 
Karin, my husband’s secretary, who had been hired on the 
basis of her umversity degrees and ten years of experience, hav- 
ing once clarified m her own mind that her position was that of 
secretary, ceased bemg a person and became a title In the pres- 
ence of her employer she stood at attention, paid strict heed to 
his every word, and requested permission to ask a question 
Over her inferiors she exerted a clear-cut, precise authonty. 
The office boy addressed her, and was addressed m turn, in the 
third person and by title. 
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For Kann life had a specific shape and circumference She 
wore long-sleeved blouses and straight shirts to the ofiice. She 
knew exactly what the hrnits of her duties and her salary would 
be and to what employee benefits she was entitled In this 
ordered hfe she felt content and secure When I once suggested 
that vjQ go to lunch at a htde beer hall around the comer, 
where I knew the food to be good, she calmly rephed* “But 
here in Sweden only chauffeurs go to a place like this,” and led 
me to a restaurant the same size a few blocks away where the 
menu was much the same but where the people were of her 
own class 

A student at the university stood erect when a professor spoke 
to him and seldom argued or questioned his teacher’s thesis At 
the Umversity of Uppsala, Professor Kenneth Murdock of Har- 
vard caused a stir one day by telling his students to remain 
seated when he entered the room Later, when he suggested 
visitmg a student’s flat for tea and discussion, Stockholm news- 
papers earned the story as an excitmg news item When I spoke 
to one of the spidents he was deeply disturbed He bit his lip 
and shook his head “Here m Sweden we’re not used to thinking 
of a professor as someone to just come and talk to Ever smee 
Professor Murdock came, we all seem to have many more prob- 
lems ” 

What had happened to the student of Uppsala was that his 
sulcdy categorized world had crumbled, he had lost the secunty 
which he found m being the member of a groove of society m 
which he was given a specific set of functions, pnvileges, and 
customs beyond which it never occurred to him to look I won- 
dered if this was uae of aU of Sweden 

Eskilstuna, a city of about fifty thousand people, lay an hour 
and a half by train from Stockholm. We were visiting a friend 
of my husband’s, one of the editors of a well-knovni Swedish 
hberal newspaper. 
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Redaktor Veiiiieltn received us in his cubbyhole office in a 
dilapidated budding He was a tall stoop-shouldered man with 
angular features and long neivous hands. When he spoke, his 
aims swung in wide arcs as if he were constantly aware that 
although his words and his newspaper writings emanated from 
a small city, they were meant to apply to all of Sweden. 

Almost immediately on our arrival he rose from his desk and 
slipped on a coat. “I’m glad you were able to get here m time,” 
he said “I have an appomcment with the chfuiman of the city 
council and I thmk it’ll mterest you to come along ” 

We walked down a well-worn, saggmg wooden floor past a 
row of tmy offices similar to his own. Stacks of old newspapers, 
used carbon sheets, maga7ines, teletype copy and frayed alman- 
acs cluttered up each desk we saw. 

“I his is nothing hke a New York newspaper office, is it^” 
Vermelin laughed. “In Stockholm they’re much fancier too I 
suppose you’ve seen the offices of the Dage?is Nyheter there 
They do newspapering m the American big business manner. 
Here in Eskilstuna, we’re much smaller. But our paper,” he 
added proudly, “which is Independent Liberal, reaches about 
80 per cent of the households m the city. It’s also read in 
Stockholm, Gothenburg and Mahno, and we feel that in our 
way we have some influence on the country at large ” 

“I understand that your paper was very influential durmg the 
war. It was one of the famous anti-Na^i papers, wasn’t it?” I 
asked 

“Yes The Gothenburg Handelstidmngen, the Eslolstuna 
Kiinren and the Dagens Nyheter led the fight, and it wasn’t 
easy. He paused in the doorway and said sternly, “It is my 
opimon that Sweden was lucky to have had some who did dare 
to raise their voices pubhcly against the Nazis ” 

We walked toward the city hall. In the pale sun, the buildings 
looked mellow with age Unlike Stockholm, there was no ght- 
ter of modermty here Many of the streets were still cobble- 
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stoned, there were no neon signs, hardly any automobiles It 
was the middle of a working day but the city was qmet, and 
although we knew it to be a famous steel and metal town, there 
were none of the noises, none of the griminess, that one finds 
in such towns in America and England Here and there a woman 
or man with a weather-beaten face cycled down the road carry- 
mg a bundle or two, or a child, on the handlebars Through 
store wmdows we could see women m sheepskin and rabbitskm 
coats standmg before counters which, while perhaps not as 
streamlined as those in Stockholm, were as clean. 

“Eskilstnna was not as qmet as this a year ago,” Veimehn 
commented “For about six months these streets were full of 
men on suike You might have heard of it,” he went on. “It was 
a national strike of metal workers and lasted from February to 
July. When it was all over, the workers here realized that it had 
not been worth it.” 

“It was a sUike for higher wages, wasn’t it^” 

“Yes But It was more than that You know we don’t usually 
have many suikes here m Sweden but this time there was wide- 
spread discontent.” 

“I suppose the usual thmg,” Sidney put in “A wartime rise 
in pnces but not enough of a compensating nse m wages ” 
“That’s just it Prices did go up More than 100 per cent m 
clothmg, food and other essentials, but wages went up only 
halfway to meet the nse in the cost of hvmg There was another 
important pomt, too, although it was not an issue m the strike. 
That was the housmg problem Nearly 8o per cent of the fam- 
ihes here in Eskilstuna, families of two, three, and sometimes 
five members, hve m one room and a kitchen ” 

“That doesn’t sound much like what is generally known about 
Sweden’s new modem housing developments,” I said 

Veimelin laughed. ‘No, mdeed We still have a long way to 
go. But we’re tackling these problems”— he laughed again— “and 
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sometimes muddling tlirough them. The man wc rc about to talk 
to will tell you sometlimg about it.” 

The town hall was a tlircc-story yellow brick building. Wc 
found the official m a spacious modern office at the end of a 
long black-marble hall He smiled with broad friendliness and 
my first impression was that he looked like an Italian music 
teacher. Steel-gray hair grew thickly from tlic back half of his 
head, the front part was bumpy and bald. 

Veimehn’s conversation with him dealt with the housing 
problem. It appeared that Eskilstuna had lately begun a large 
project. Forty million Swedish crowns were to be spent to build 
new apartment houses at the edge of the city. Wc -went into an 
adjoining room to look at an elaborate scale model of the pro- 
ject. It spread across a table tliat ran the length of the room. The 
official, poismg a pencil m his fingers, hopped about with obvi- 
ous pleasure explaimng die advantages of the plan. 

“It IS the biggest project being carried out anywhere in 
Sweden,” he declared. “There will be a cinema. You can sec it 
here ” He rested the pomt of his pencil on the tiny replica of a 
movie house. “There will be gardens, shopping centers, garages, 
a playground for children-” His pencil darted back and forth. 

“Will this solve the whole problem^” 

“You mean the overpopulation of the city>” the head of the 
city council queried. “Yes, to a great extent.” 

“In other words, families will not have to live in one room 
and a kitchen when this is ready,” I pursued. 

He shrugged “Not exaedy. During the war this city, like 
every other city m Sweden, became overpopulated. That was 
because our production rose so rapidly. This development will 
take care of most of the excess population and, of course, it’s a 
great improvement because, as you can see for yourself, most of 
the bnildmgs in Eskilstuna are old This will be modern, neat, 
and clean.” 

“But I still don’t understand,” Sidney said. “Do you mean 
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that most of the families m the city, the workers’ families, will 
have to contmue hvmg m one room and a kitchen^ Won’t they 
get priorities to move in here^” 

Veimelin laughed. “That’s just the question I’ve been asking, 
Mr Sulkin I’ve been gomg over the figures recently and I can’t 
see how any of the workers m the city wiU be able to move mto 
this new development. First of all, it looks as though the pro- 
jected scale of rents wiU be too high, and secondly, I think the 
houses are bemg bmlt just a htde bit outside the town ” 

“Then who wiU hve there^” I asked. 

Vermehn rephed qmckly, “There’ll be plenty of people- 
businessmen, white-collar workers, and many of the factory 
men m the higher wage brackets. But as far as I can see, it won’t 
solve the town’s basic housing problem, and that is how to raise 
the hvmg conditions of the bulk of the families here ” 

'i'he official put his hand on Veimehn’s shoulder “You have 
what makes a good newspaper story, and since your paper 
represents the opposition, I won’t spoil your fun It’s just mter- 
estmg to note that there is a national bill for the improvement 
of housmg conditions up m Stockholm and it’s your Liberal 
paiLy that’s opposmg it” 

They both laughed good-naturedly as we took our leave 
At lunch m the city’s one sizable hotel, overlooking a placid 
lake, Veiiiiehn spoke about his paiLy and paper. 

“The Liberal paiiy, I can say, was the most actively anti-Nazi 
paiLy in Sweden durmg the war.” 

“I must admit that it was surprising to me,” I put in, and Sid- 
ney picked it up. “We naturally expected that the strongest 
anti-Nazi attitude would be found in the Labor paxLy After all, 
the labor umons in Sweden did throw Nazis out m 1936.” 

The editor smiled “Yes, but you see, although it was a coali- 
tion government, the Labor party was the mam element m it 
It had to please the Kmg, the Conservatives and the people, if 
it wanted to win the postwar elections ” He shook his head 
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slowly. “But you can’t really speak about it in teinis of parties. 
Most of the pohocal leaders in Sweden and the people in gen- 
eral have what I think is pretty much of a social-democratic 
outlook They’re so matenalistic that they seldom think m teims 
of ideologies or ideals. You can see this attitude in most of what 
they do. They always seem to be looking for the well-knoAvn 
‘middle way’ and sometimes they’re so completely lost m the 
middle that the result is a half measure— like this housmg project 
—and yet it costs a great deal of money.” 

“It seems to me that you sound less like a member of the 
‘middle way’ than hke a member of the far left,” Sidney said, 
laughmg. 

He nodded “That’s a fallacy which is current m many parts 
of the world Too many people thmk that it’s only the extieme 
left or the extieme right that can fight or crusade. If you look 
at the activities of our small group durmg the war, you’ll see 
what I mean In a sense, we were the Swedish underground In 
Stockholm, m Gothenburg, and here in Eskilstuna, we used to 
meet often to plan attacks opt the Nazis Many of us were ar- 
rested or silenced for opposmg the government’s neutrality 
pohcy. Our newspapers were often confiscated because we were 
not neutral 

“There was one episode, however, in which we scored an 
important victory. It was when we received a collection of eye- 
witness repoiLs from Norway describmg Geiman toiLore meth- 
ods We had these repoiLs checked at the Norwegian legation 
and notarized as true and then, although our paper received 
them first, we arranged for sixteen other Swedish papers to 
pubhsh them simultaneously with us Of course, when the 
stories appeared, the government sent its policemen out to con- 
fiscate them all In fact, a local detective whom I knew very 
well came up to my office and spent more time apologizmg for 
what he was about to do than he spent searching for the paper. 
But we had expected this and had distributed the paper earher 
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than usual Besides, hundreds of copies had been sent the night 
before to Denmark and Norway by underground courier ” 

“I suppose there was much more that hasn’t yet come out mto 
the open ” 

“Yes, it’s still kept underground, though most of it is known 
and a lot will be published soon Liberal editors m Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and here foimed men’s clubs and met with mem- 
bers of Allied governments and the Danish and Norwegian 
resistance. We had a regular channel of commumcations with 
our sister countries, and many a Dane or Norwegian would have 
a beard or a toupee put on right m the offices of the Kunren m 
order to cross the border illegally. The Liberal party had a 
weekly pubhcation in which a few leadmg Stockholm pubhsh- 
ers, lawyers and men of the other professions exposed the gov- 
ernment’s dirty deals and revealed conditions in occupied 
countries ” 

“I should suppose that the government would have looked at , 
your activities through half-closed eyes ” 

He shook his head “Unfortanately, I must confess— and it’s 
difficult for me as a Swede to confess— that our government did 
not ” He was angry. “They arrested our colleagues, gagged us 
and were much more worried about us than about the Swedish 
Nazis Dagsposten and other German-financed pubhcations were 
hardly ever suspended while the organs of the far left were 
banned and our Independent Liberal press was closely guarded ” 
He sat m silence for a moment As he spoke, it had occurred 
to me that what had annoyed me about Sweden was that until 
I met him I had met no one— with the exception of a single 
publisher m Stockholm— who had spoken about the war, or for 
that matter about anythmg, with true, fnll-hearted excitement, 
“Now that you have had time to think about the whole 
thing,” Sidney asked, “who would you blame it aU on^” 

Vermehn took a deep breath “WeU, let’s start at the top 
King Gustav is a tired old man and he wanted peace at all cobts 
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UnfoiLanately, he didn’t realise what the cost might be.’ There 
was a sad respect in his voice. **No doubt you remember the 
infamous incident which occurred in 1941 when the Geiiiians 
presented ten demands to the government. The government 
intended to turn them all down but the King threatened to 
abdicate unless we made some compromise with the Geimans. 
As a result, the Engelbrecht division was peiimtted to pass 
through our countiy to Finland in contravention of our neu- 
trality. Then there was the ariny, many of the middle officers 
were strongly pro-Geniian, even if one couldn’t call them Na7is. 
And the mdustriahsts who were able to influence the govern- 
ment because our wartime economy depended on them. And, 
of course, the extreme conservatism and the anti-Russian bias of 
the foreign minister at that time, Christian Gunther. They were 
the causes ” 

Veiiiiehn hghted a cigarette. “But above all, the real cause 
was the caution of the Labor paity. Their fear of losmg mate- 
rial gams— what they like to call ‘our achievement.’ ” His tone 
was sharply mocking. 

“Isn’t this caution a quality of all Swedes^” I asked. 

He nodded. “Yes The Swedes are cautious— like good shop- 
pers. They bought a high civili/ation for themselves and they’ve 
been relatively comfortable longer than any other nation. 
They’ve had no mmority problems, no territorial problems, no 
mtemal strife in them recent history. They were lucky enough 
to be peimitted to go on shoppmg for a long time. Just as they 
know how to buy quality smts so they will wear well, m the 
same way they choose a quality government which will pre- 
serve their security and comfort at all cost. They bought the 
friendship of Geimany and the Allies. It’s in the blood and you 
can’t change it.” 

“And yet you say there were some who abandoned that 
caution,” I said “How about a town hke this^ Did your activi- 
ties get much support from the people here^” 
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“Well.” He smiled broadly. “As usual, there are two answers 
to that question Fm sure that most of the people m Eslalstuna 
were for the Allies But the second answer is that they’re Swedes 
and they wiU not comrmt themselves pubhcly on anythmg” 
Sidney and I jomed m his laughter. And Sidney exclaimed, 
“'I'he longer one stays m Sweden the more inscrutable the 
Swede.” 

Vermehn shook his head. ‘We’re not as comphcated as we 
seem. It’s just that most of us have httle to say. If you’re here 
in the sprmg, you’ll get a clue to our character. You’ll see how 
well our eyes match our lakes They are both pale blue and 
never ruffled by stoims ” 

V 

Later in the evening, before we left Eskilstuna, Sidney and I 
were seated at a plam round wooden table m the home of a 
metal worker named Gunnar Halstrom We had dropped m 
to deliver the regards of a friend of his m Stockholm Metal 
Worker Halstrom, his wife Christma, and their eighteen-y ear- 
old son, sat snffly at the table The floor was bare but scrubbed 
and varnished. Along one wall stood a drab studio couch, a 
leather chair and lamp filled the comer of the room, and oppo- 
site stood a combination bureau and dish closet Through the 
open door we could see the rest of the apaiuiient which con- 
sisted of a kitchen and a tmy breakfast room This was the 
space in which the three of them hved 
With them this evenmg was a factory colleague, Worker 
'Ihomas Holm He was a filer of steel, a highly skilled job 
Our unexpected arrival had caught them so completely un- 
awares that for a long while they simply sat m silence It was 
not until we mentioned visiting the chan man of the town coun- 
cil and discussing the new housing project with him that we 
ehcited a spark of response 

“Holm was a member of the housmg committee,” Halstrom 
remarked “He represented the union.” 
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Holm, a square-shouldered, powerfully built man with> broad 
dark hands, smiled. “It’ll be a big job, this development. I don t 
know whether they’ll be able to get enough workers to do it. 
“Do you and your family mtend to move mto it^” I asked. 
He shrugged his heavy shoulders “It would be nice but I 
think it’s too expensive ” 

Halstrom nodded. “Holm hves m a flat like this now It costs 
him nine hundred kronor a year and it’s too much In the new 
bnildmgs, he’d have to pay fifteen hundred kronor, right^” He 
turned his thm yellowish face to the other man 

“Yaha, they don’t allow more than two people to hve m one 
room there, and three rooms are fifteen hundred kronor We 
would have to take the three-room flat then because we are 
four Right here m Eskdstuna we can hve m one room no matter 
how many people we are, for nme hundred,” he explained. 

‘When you were on the committee, did you make any sug- 
gestions so that some of you could move mto the new houses^” 
Sidney asked 

“Yes I told them to abandon the rule restiicnng two people 
to a room and to build more one-room apaiLinents ” 

Sidney caught my eye and smiled This was that odd Swedish 
character agam. I knew that up m Stockholm hundreds of large 
families were hving m tmy one- and two-room flats They 
weren’t called slums because they looked so clean from the out- 
side. And some of the famous co-operative houses that I had 
seen had perpetuated the same queer prmciple— they were shiny, 
modem but thoroughly mconvement. 

Mrs. Halstrom was watchmg the two men and listening care- 
fully. She was plump, with a chubby red face and tumed-up 
nose. “Thomas, what will the new apaiLinents be hke^ Did you 
see pictures of them on the plans^” 

“Oh, yes, they’re modem and hght and nice ” 

She pushed out her lower hp “I guess when they’re finished 
and lived in a bit they won’t be much different from any others 
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You know the Svensons— their son works for ASEA* and the^ 
co-operative houses there aren’t anything to dream about. Why, 
the walls are thin and it all looks shaky It’s no bigger than 
what we have here They have two rooms but much smaller. 
It’s newer and cleaner. But this at least has sohd walls and 
floors ” She looked around 

Sidney turned to Holm “We’ve heard from several people m 
town that there might be another strike ” 

Holm nodded his head “We’ve been askmg for an mcrease 
m the whole metal mdustiy If we don’t get it, it’s possible 
there’ll be a strike ” 

“It won’t help you any, just as the other didn’t.” Mrs. Hal- 
suom shook her head gravely 

Halstrom looked at his ^vtfe and resumed an argument which 
he had no doubt had many times with her. 

‘Tou always say that, Christina, and I keep teUmg you that 
you’re right. The first strike was too early. We don’t expect to 
have to strike again, but we think the company should pay 
higher wages ” 

Mrs Halstiom continued to shake her head, unconvmced “In 
that last strike there was no work for six months and we’re still 
paying off our debts. If the boy weren’t working, I don’t know 
what we’d do If he gets married and goes to hve with his wife 
I don’t know how we can support this house.” 

Holm winked at the young boy across the table “Is it the 
young Jonson girl, Gustav^” 

The boy rose, blushing, and ht a cigarette. He was tall and 
thin in his blue overalls and wooden shoes 

“He has tune,” his father said “Gustav, brmg out some 
schnapps and potatoes for our visitors” The boy disappeared 
behind the door. 

• ASEA (Allrnanna Svenska Elekuiska Aktiebolaget), Swedish equiv- 
alent of the General EleeUic Company 
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“The young people are not hurrying into maii-iage these days 
the way they used to,” Holm commented. 

“In general they’re different these days,” Mrs Halstrom con- 
tmued “I spoke to the priest the other day and he said that all 
durmg the war and ever smce there is much more drinking 
gomg on I don’t know where they get the schnapps with 
the systemet bemg as strict as it is, but they apparently do. MLr. 
Sundm also said that many more children are bemg bom out of 
wedlock than ever before and nobody even knows who the 
father is.” 

“Yes, you hear the men at the plant who have daughters talk 
about It Holm; you and I wouldn’t know about it, bemg fathers 
of sons,” Halstrom said 

The boy reappeared carrymg a tray with a bottle of aquavit 
and some small glasses. Mrs Halstrom went mto the kitchen 
and a moment later returned with a plate of steaming potatoes 
and a dish of herrmg Her husband poured out the schnapps as 
she served the food. 

Worker Halstrom finally lifted his glass and made the tradi- 
tional speech. “I would like to say to our guests from Stockholm 
and America that they are always welcome here in EskilsDina. 
We hope we have not given them a bad impression by complam- 
ing about our lot. Truly, we do not have any serious complaints 
and we hope our guests will not think too badly of us for 
speakmg as we did this evening Skal.” 



I'he Tjost Years 


NORWAY 


Mrs. Bergen accepted a cig^ette and 
, sat in one of the worn club chairs near the pot-beUied stove 
which was eargerly burning the last pile of firewood I had put 
into it early in the morning. There were no more logs m the 
basket next to it I had used them all up durmg the mght, hop- 
pmg out of bed every half hour to feed the stove m the hope 
that It would raise, if only shghtly, the zero temperature of the 
room ' 

I hadn’t been completely warm smce crossmg the Swedish 
border mto Norway a week earher. The temperature of the 
tram had changed suddenly after we stopped for a few moments 
at the small border station of Charlottenburg It had been stuffy 
and overheated until then, the way most trains are, and so the 
change had been pleasant at first But as we traveled farther mto 
Norway the temperature of the car fell steadily toward zero 
I asked the conductor whether anythmg had gone wrong with 
the heating system He shook his head “No, madame, we’re out 
of Sweden now and there is just one coal car on this tram- 
enough to take us to the Swedish-Norwegian border After 
that there is no heating at all because we have no coal in Nor- 
way.” 

There was no resentment m his voice nor did the other pas- 
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sengers on the tram show surprise. Apparently they had ah 
been aware of this fact and accepted it without comment or 
question As a matter of fact, the cold did not seem to affect 
their good spirits at all. They laughed and tramped up and 
down the narrow corridors conversmg with raucous good hu- 
mor. I gathered that they were mostly Norwegians returning 
after a brief Uip to Stockholm They talked happily about the 
good tune they had had and smacked their hps over the food 
fhey had eaten Each of them had a square carton of the twenty- 
five pounds of food which were allowed out of Sweden, he 
kept It by his side and guarded it more carefully than the rest 
of his luggage. 

Mrs Bergen watched me shiver m my heavy clothes “It’s 
so much harder for you than it is for us,” she said. “I was thtnk- 
mg about it last mght when I went to bed. I wish we could get 
a little more wood for your room. Maybe we can today.” 

It had been the same with other Norwegians I had met smce 
my arnval They aU apologized for the physical discomforts as 
if they were not bothered by them and I was the only one 
affected. Indeed, that seemed to be the case. Here I was all 
wrapped up and snll cold while Mrs. Bergen sat qmte relaxed 
smokmg a cigarette And yet I thought that she must be cold. 
Her hands were blmsh red and the tip of her nose looked as if 
she had been out in the frost aU day. Her daughter, Ingeborg, 
who had helped clean the room m the mommg, had also looked 
frozen Yet they had both shown the same pleasant humor. Mrs. 
Bergen smiled her fnendly smile at me now. 

‘ One always realizes how much colder and more uncomfort- 
able it is for someone who isn’t used to it. In America and 
Sweden, it s probably always waim, and if it isn’t, you can jump 
mto a hot bath or put on an electric heater. I wish we had one 
to put in your room.” She drew on her cigarette widi obvious 
pleasure. We don t mind it so much After six years, you get 
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used to It and it’s much better now than it used to be At least 
there is food and that keeps you wann ” 

There was no hopelessness m her voice She had meant it sm- 
cerely when she said there was plenty of food, and no doubt 
she had felt sorry for me when she served me a piece of whale’s 
meat swimmmg in fish oil together with a shce of black bread 
for breakfast 

I knew from Sidney, who had stayed with Mrs Bergen be- 
fore and who had given me her address, that she had not hved 
hke this nor rented rooms before the occupation I could also 
tell this from her finely carved features and straight bearing, 
and from the excellent hand-embroidered sheets and pillow cases 
which she gave her boarders No doubt her apaxtiiient had 
looked quite different before It was situated m a good section 
of Oslo, up the hdl beyond the Palace But the building now 
looked sick, as did all the others in the city. Its yellowish-brown 
stucco was streaked with the stams of rainwater and melted ice 
Inside, the wallpaper peeled in every room and the bathroom 
and kitchen begged for paint 

The apaitnient was large but was given over to boarders now, 
except for two rooms— Mrs Bergen with her two daughters and 
son hved m one of them Twelve-year-old Trygve slept on a 
foldmg bed behind a Japanese screen, the girls slept on studio 
couches, and Mrs Bergen had her own heavy bed with its high 
lace-edged pillows There was an upright piano on which the 
younger daughter, Ingeborg, practiced with her mother every 
afternoon There were china cabinets, bookcases, some good 
etchings on the walls, a case of music albums, and dozens of 
other items pointing to a musical pasL This room, Mrs Bergen 
told me, had once been the hbrary in which her husband 
worked 

The other room was an ice-cold parlor with very httle furm- 
ture except for another piano and a few chairs I was under the 
impression that it was never used until one night I heard the 
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sounds of a piano, a violin, and a flute coming from it as I en- 
tered the house When the playmg stopped, Mrs. Bergen 
knocked on my door and invited me into the parlor to listen to 
what she called a bit of “home music ” 

About ten chairs stood side by side facmg toward Ingeborg 
who sat at the piano. Karin, her older sister, tuned a violm 
while Trygve shook the saliva out of his flute. Mrs Bergen 
wore powder on her cheeks and a thin coat of hpstick on her 
mouth She had combed her hair out loosely, making it look 
much brighter than usual. A dehcate old pm held a silk scarf 
around her neck. 

The guests were aU Norwegian and it was obvious that there 
was no formality m them. A young woman m high boots and 
heavy sweater pulled up a chair and took over the mtroductions. 
“Sit down here. My name is Ehsabeth Hauff.” She stretched out 
a fiun hand and named the others near me “I’ll mtroduce you to 
the rest later,” she whispered. “The Bergens are gettmg ready 
to play agam ” 

The Bergen children played a Schumann trio well There was 
no \nrtuosity m any of them, but it was evident that they en- 
joyed their music and their mstniments. The audience enjoyed 
It, too They leaned back smihng and noddmg their heads. A 
gray-haired gentleman m wmg collar and black suit tapped 
his fingers on the aim of his chair. When it was over they 
clapped enthusiastically and shook hands with the performers, 
who were neither shy nor conceited 

The only obviously nervous person was Mrs. Bergen. She 
spoke to each of the guests mdividually, brought out a decanter 
of wine and some fishpaste sandwiches, and smiled with obvi- 
ous pleasure She enjoyed bemg a hostess 
Ehsabeth Hauff turned a friendly face toward me ‘We’ve 
been commg to the Bergens’ on Thursdays for these musical eve- 
rungs ever smce I was this high ” She held her palm out a foot 
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above the floor “ i'hey’re all talented The whole family is musi- 
cal and we Norwegians love music ” 

“Does Mrs Bergen play^” I asked 

“Oh, yes She’s a fine pianist In the old days she played quite 
a lot, usually alone but sometimes with Mr. Bergen He was a 
wonderful man He didn’t hke to play so much himself but he 
used to say that he was better m theory than practice. You 
know he was professor of harmony at the Umversity ” 

The wine had waiiued everyone. Ingeborg went from one to 
the other, curtseymg to some of the older people, smiling at 
the others She was at the ganglmg age when her aims looked 
too long and her legs never seemed to end m the heavy dark 
stockings When she came to offer me one of the sandwiches, I 
complimented her on her playmg and she rephed m stiff school 
Enghsh H must have more practice I must play”— she thought 
a moment for the word— “much ” She laughed and ran her 
fingers across an imaginary keyboard m the air. 

“I hear you practice every day with your mother ” 

She shook her head “Not enough But I am— what do you 
say?” she paused again for a word 

“Lazy,” Elisabeth Hauff mserted, putting her aim on the girl’s 
shoulder 

‘ Y^ah, la2y. I like to play mce things but not ta-ta-ta-ta-ta ” 
Agam she pretended that she was playmg scales m the air. 

Ingeborg was a httle over fourteen but she looked hke an 
overgrown ten- or eleven-year-old American child Her hght 
brown hair hnng m a straight bob and her dress, which was too 
short and showed the wrinkled stockmgs at her knees, was also 
that of a ten-year-old The other people m the room looked 
just as odd It was not that they looked younger than their real 
ages, but that they looked five or six years out of date It was 
their clothes The men’s jackets were short and narrow and 
most of the women’s skirth were either too long or too short. 
Most of them wore no make-up Ihey reminded me of Eng- 
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land and the tired people there, and yet this group was different 
-they didn’t look as exhausted. There was more laughter and 
movement m them Perhaps it was just a matter of temperament. 

The old gentleman m the wmg collar came toward me. “Is 
this your first visit to Norway^” he asked m Enghsh. 

I nodded. 

“I am sorry you’ve come in the winter, and this year there’s 
so much frost and snow. But it’s beautiful here outside of Oslo. 
Have you been on the mountam yet^” 

“No, but I am gomg up with some friends on Sunday.” '' 
“You’ll hke it. Norway is poor now but beautiful. In the 
spring and summer there wiU be boatmg up the fjords You must 
come agam.” 

I took out a package of cigarettes and offered him one. 

“I don’t smoke myself. But give one to Ehsabeth and the 
other young people They give their hearts for a cigarette now.” 

Elisabeth, who had been talking to a group on my left, turned 
abruptly. “Did you say an Amencan cigarette^^ That’s one thing 
we do miss m Norway.” 

I passed the package around When it was returned to me, 
there was only one left. I noticed that most of them put the 
cigarettes in them pockets. 

Ehsabeth and a young man whom I heard called Karl ht up 
and mhaled with deep pleasure. The latter turned to me “I 
think we make it worse than it is about the cigarettes. The gov- 
ernment did bring in tobacco right after 'the war and we get a 
decent ration of Norwegian cigarettes In other countries I 
understand they get none at all But this tastes good just the 
same ” 

Some of the guests had begun to leave. Mrs Bergen stood at 
the doorway shaking their hands waiiiily and kissmg some of 
them on the cheek From the beginning the paiLy had impressed " 
me as a family affair. They all seemed to know each other from 
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childhood and spoke with waiin intimacy. I asked the old gentle- 
man whether these were relatives o£ the Bergen family 

“Oh, no Jnst good friends Here in Noiway most of us feel 
like a big family, though. It doesn’t matter whether you actu- 
ally are related or not. If we are friends, we grow up together 
and our children are raised together. We play together and 
mourn together, and there was a lot of that lately But now our 
spirits are coming back to noimal. You can’t beat a Norwegian 
so easily ” He laughed agam 

“I suppose you’ve known the Bergen family for a long nme^” 
I asked. 

He nodded and leJined back m his chair as if to think about 
this “I have known Britta Bergen smce she was bom I knew 
her father and mother I was at her wedding and I was at the 
christening of Karm and Ingeborg and Trygve ” He nodded his 
head again slowly. “It was a big day here when Trygve was 
bom and was given the name of his father and the one of the 
father before him And now he looks like the image of Gunnar 
Trygve He has that same shock of blond hair and the gloomy 
blue eyes You notice they are not the hght blue of his mother’s 
or the girls’. They have some of Norway’s north m them. All 
the Bergens have that They’re real Norsemen, given to brood- 
ing but gay and reckless ” He spoke about them with warm 
affection, “i'here were many happy days m this house— when 
Gunnar Trygve became professor and when Kann entered the 
conservatory. And then, of course, there was much sadness 
Gunnar Trygve was in the underground with other professors 
and students There was no coal and no food and the children 
couldn’t go to school for a time Then the Umversity was closed 
and Gunnar Trygve went up north to the woods Everything 
seemed to stop Everybody was afraid But we still came here 
every Thursday and Britta played for the children Sometimes 
only three or four would come and once the Gestapo came 
They looked all through the house but Britta didn’t stop play- 
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mg. When she was fimshed with her piece— it was a Mozart 
sonata and I’ll never forget it— she rose and there was the dig- 
mty of our whole nation m her. She spoke to the young Geiinan 
and asked him coldly whether he came to listen to the music.” 
The old man remamed silent for a moment, recalling the scene 
m detail. 

“When did Mr Bergen die^” I asked. 

“He came home from the woods m the winter of 1945 and 
he was a sick man His lungs couldn’t take the moisture and the 
cold. He wasn’t long with us after that. A few weeks. When 
he died we were all here again and helped Britta change the 
house into a rooming house.” He shook his head. “The bad part 
of It all IS that it shows on the children. They got too serious too 
early. You can see it in Trygve who always sits brooding And 
look at Karm She used to be a real devd and now she looks 
senous even when she plays. Look at her ” 

I followed his gaze Karm stood near the piano talkmg to 
Elisabeth Hauff She was a shght pretty girl of about twenty- 
four Her narrow stooped shoulders made her look frightened 
rather than sad She had none of Ehsabeth’s boisterousness. It 
was tiue, I thought, I had never heard her laugh. 

“But give it tune, it’ll all come back,” the old man said 

Now m my room I looked at Mrs. Bergen as I remembered the 
old gentleman’s words She was fimshmg her cigarette and 
pressmg it out carefully in the ash tray. “That was very good.” 
She began to rise. 

“Why don’t you sit a while longer, Mrs Bergen?” I offered 
spontaneously. 

She looked at me “You look much waimer now.” 

Indeed I had stopped shivering “I do feel much waimer, 
thank you I had a very good tune Thursday night. The chil- 
dren play very well ” 

Her face ht up. “Yes, they’re musical enough, I don’t thmk 
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Ingeborg and Trygve have any musical talent, but Karm has ” 

“Is she still studymg^” I asked 

“She’s begmnmg to agam She was m her second term at the 
conservatory when the war came and naturally stopped her 
studies She’s workmg at the hbrary now and gomg to the con- 
servatory evenings ” 

That explamed why I hardly ever saw Karm at home. 

“Next year she’ll probably get a post with the orchestra. 
She’ll have to tram this summer, though, to make up for lost 
time ” 

“I suppose that’s true for most of the young people m Nor- 
way now,” I said. “They have to make up for the lost years ” 

“Yes All of us do. And it’s not only the lost years There is 
more to do than there ever was Everythmg is worn out, mclud- 
mg the people.” 

Most Norwegians talked of the tremendous job ahead, of the 
reconstruction of the countiy At first I had not been able to 
understand. There had been little bombmg and not much fight- 
ing except m the north Yet the city of Oslo, though unbombed, 
looked desolate. The houses peeled and the sidewalks were 
broken 

“I suppose Oslo IS a perfect example of the aLQition of war,” 
I contmued my thoughts aloud 

“That’s just It It’s like a six-year plague and the body is just 
begmnmg to feel the real effects Everythmg was at a standstill 
There was no plumbmg, no building, no repairmg The hfelme 
of the city, its commerce, was dead And that’s why it looks like 
a patient just up from a sick bed Just look at this house ” She 
pomted to the ceiling and the walls “Everythmg is commg 
down httle by httle For all those years it didn’t get a new coat 
of pamt A hmge came off the door and there was none to re- 
place it Then the door began to shake until it broke The same 
with the wmdow frames— there was no plaster to fix the cracks 
until they began coming apart and now we have to stuff them 
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as best we can. And so it goes for the sidewalks. No street clean- 
ers, no sanitation cars A stone is loose in the sidewalk and it 
isn’t fixed until there is a big hole m the street. The steps of the 
house wear away if they’re not reinforced for six years. No 
whitewashing, no polishing of windows. It’s true not only of 
Oslo but of all the other towns in Noiway. In a way that was 
the great victory of the Geiinans.” 

I nodded. “But I’ve noticed, nevertheless, that people are 
bright and cheerful.” 

She stood up “We may not show it but we are tired.” She 
straightened her dress. “Now I really must get to work. I’ve 
been sittmg here almost an hour.” From the doorway she said: 
“Would you like to come to dinner this everung^^ We’re havmg 
some remdeer meat that we were able to get from the counUy. 
You must be tired of fish ” 

Was I tired of fish^ Ever smce I had stepped off the tram the 
smell of fish oil had hung over the city hke the mist. It seemed 
to clmg to everythmg. The walls, the streets, and the clothes. 
During my first week’s stay I had eaten meat only once corned- 
beef hash fried m fish oil But the friend who was with me had 
exclaimed “It’s meat tomght. The food situation is getting 
better every day.” 

In the semidarkness of the late afternoon, Oslo looked depress- 
ing Deep slush covered the stieets. The freezing weather had 
subsided, giving way to a wet wmd which swept in from the 
fjord There was little traffic on the main street except for one 
or two battered taxis. Now and then an overcrowded streetcar 
rocked by precariously. I was later to find that this shabby 
streetcar, bursting with passengers who clung to the platforms 
and doors and who often lost their grip, was a symbol of post- 
wnr Europe’s painful reconstruction 
As I walked toward the Grand Hotel, the streets were just 
beginning to fill wath people pushing homeward through the 
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slush swinging brief cases or bundles The crowds grew in 
numbers and became hveher They walked buoyantly despite 
the sharp wmd and wet snow, talkmg in loud voices and laugh- 
ing often. The gusto of the Norwegians had impressed me more 
and more each day. They refused to see the barren store wm- 
dows, the broken sidewalks, the drabness of the. city itself. If 
they stood m a queue at one of the few open cinemas, they were 
not docile hke the Londoners, they jostled each other, called to 
their friends, whistled I watched women talkmg animatedly m 
shops which had nothmg to sell but a few wooden figurmes and 
perhaps some paper napkins They felt the paper with their 
fingers as if they were exammmg the quahty of fine hnens The 
book shops, which had the only available commodity m the city, 
did a flourishing business The food shops were barren I hadn’t 
seen a fresh vegetable— except a cabbage head— nor frmt of any 
kind After a week, I felt a sudden cravmg for somethmg sweet 
and reali7ed that the lack of sugar had been so drastic that it was 
already begmnmg to have its effect on me I couldn’t help but 
think of Stockholm I thought of the strawbernes and carnations 
flown from Italy and France and wondered how Mr Croft 
would make out here without his after-dinner brandy. Yet when 
I complained about the mjustice of it to a Norwegian who 
worked m the American Legation, he smiled 

“Why look at Sweden^” he said “Sweden is an abnoimahty 
in Europe today. We are a noimal part of the postwar contment. 
It is like this everywhere A htde worse, a little better The pre- 
war noiuialcy of Sweden is abnoimal now ” 

“But she’s a Scandmavian sister countiy and right next door,” 
I pressed. 

He shook his head “No. We always look at her as at a nch 
old uncle whose faults we know but with whom we get along. 
Why should we be annoyed with her^ We were the ones who 
were m the war and we were the ones who won it ” 

I crossed the small park in front of the Storting (Norwegian 
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Parliament) to the Grand Hotel. Xhyvold Fenn was waiting for 
me m the doorway. His six feet stooped as he shook my hand; 
and then with the peculiar restless jauntiness that characterized 
almost everything he did, he swung open the door leading to 
the cafe. 

“Our Grand Hotel is not like the one in Stockholm,” he said, 
“but It’s much hveher. Look at them all havmg their four 
o’clock meal.” 

His cheery manner blended immediately with the chatter and 
noise of the room. “But we’ll be American and have cocktails,” 
he added 

Although the Grand of Oslo was the biggest hotel m the city, 
the caf6 bore no resemblance to elegance It reminded me of a 
Lyons Comer House in London The waiters hopped from table 
to table carrymg large trays with steammg potatoes and herrmg. 
A ten-piece orchestra played a potpourri with brassy vigor. 
Ruddy-faced men sat at the tables drinking beer and smoking 
their pipes 

We found a table and called a waiter who promptly an- 
nounced that the specialty of the day was horsemeat. Thyvold 
explamed that I was a foreigner and that my eatmg habits were 
different We would have some drinks, if it was possible, per- 
haps with some sandwiches. The waiter grinned. “Yes, you’ll 
get what we have Three different kinds of fishpaste ” 

Thyvold’s eyes wandered restlessly around the room I re- 
membered this restlessness from London. I had met him during 
the Umted Nations Conference and had promised to let him 
show me some of Oslo I knew httle about him except that he 
had been m the RAF for six years and had been domg all sorts 
of odd jobs since his return home. In London, where he had 
been a temporary interpreter at the conference, he had spent 
most of his tune in the telephone booths at Church House call- 
mg up wartime friends. 
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“Now tell me what you’ve seen here.” He turned his eyes on 
me “Not much to see m Oslo, is there^ I’m sick of it ” 

“But in London you said you wanted to get home as fast as 
you could ” 

“I’m sick of London, too. I’m sick of everytvhere And yet I 
want to settle down ” 

“Aren’t you domg that now>” 

“Qmte the opposite. Smce the conference I’ve been in Brus- 
sels and Stockholm. I got tired of both places and came back 
here. But a couple of weeks around home and I keep thinking, 
what next^” 

The waiter brought the hquor and sandwiches and Thyvold 
became Scandinavian He raised his glass, waited for me to raise 
mme, and then threw the whole drink down m the Norwegian 
fashion. Then he began attacking the sandwiches ferociously. 

“You know,” he said with his mouth full of food, “you’ll 
probably meet more people hke me m Europe You’re going to 
be traveling all over, aren’t you^ Well, you’ll meet them I see 
them wherever I go, no matter what the newspapers and the 
governments say.” 

“You mean everybody in Europe is sick of everythmg^” 
“Maybe that’s it. All my friends feel that way. You’ll see some 
of them later tomght We’re all crazy, I suppose. No No, on 
second thought I thmk it’s these people here who are really 
crazy.” He swung his fork m an arc to mdicate the room, and 
burst out laughmg “Look at that man over there. He’s so red 
in the face he’s probably getting apoplexy thinkmg of his in- 
come tax Look at him eat his potatoes and scoop up his gravy 
as though he doesn’t expect to be able to eat tomorrow Must 
be a government employee ” 

All I could see m the elderly man he pomted to was the 
natural greedmess of a person who did not usually get enough 
food Thyvold’s attitude seemed childish and I wondered what 
he was driving at. 
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“All these government people,” he was rattling on, “look the 
same to me. They’re all frustrated and greedy. How can you 
expect them to understand us? They should have been out of 
circulation long ago It’s almost like a secret society. They 
learned a password, reconsuuction, and they go around yam- 
mermg it like a bunch of parrots. It makes them very proud 
because it is a very big word ” 

“What is It you hate so about your government?” I asked. 
“It isn’t ]ust my government. It’s not understanding anythmg 
any longer. I suppose the trouble with me is that when peace 
broke out, I and people like me didn’t stop waging war.” 

I smiled at the expression. But Thyvold was serious. It was 
obvious that he had spent a long time trying to find out how to 
aiuculate a strange thing that was bothermg him. 

“All this hfe seems foohsh to me. AH I care about these days 
is myself. I’m just mad and I’ve been mad for a long tune.” 
‘What are you mad at?” 

He drew a deep breath ‘When a Norwegian gets mad he 
stays mad I’m a funny feUow and I get very mad when I am 
waked up early m the mormng. It was usually very qmet in our 
house Fridrikstad, my home town, is a quiet place and we had 
a good quiet hfe We had plenty of work, a gay paiLy once or 
twice a week, huntmg, shootmg, and plenty of sleep.” His 
features grew softer as he spoke. The wrinkles disappeared from 
his forehead and he looked calm “Well, planes came over the 
house at seven o’clock one mormng and woke me up. I was 
furious My father just drank his coffee and said it was war I 
didn’t even stop to hsten to the talk in the house. I took my bike 
down to Oslo. There was one emotion I remember and that is 
that I was mad I stayed that way. There was shootmg on the 
road I saw some troops m the woods and then a dead person. 
I had never seen anyone lying on the road dead before. Down 
here in Oslo there was a crowd of young men gomg to the air 
ministry. I went with them They took me just as I was, in my 
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sweater and ski pants, and sent me to the Oslo fort. It was all 
over there before it started, though I went into the woods with 
the others, then over the border to Sweden, and finally we got 
to England.” He stopped and looked around for the waiter. 
“Let’s have another schnapps and some more food.” 

“Did you stay m England all through the war^” I asked 

He shook his head “No Not all the time I ]omed the Nor- 
wegian Air Force. Went out on patrols up on the north route. 
That went on for a long time Then I was shot down, taken 
prisoner, and after that I guess I saw about aU the prison camps 
in Geiiiiany. When the big push started in Geimany, a few 
other Noiwegiflns and I escaped We had a great time I mean 
it, it was fun We just walked along the roads picking thmgs up 
and selling them to Russian soldiers that we met on the way. 
After a while we jomed a group of Russian war prisoners and 
marched all the way to Koemgsberg We went on to Odessa 
from there and then left on the first repatriation boat for Eng- 
land We got a lot of pubhcity out of that and it made us feel 
qmte heroic Our pockets were sDiffed with rubles But the 
most important thmg was that I got a taste of malong money 
out of nothing I was pretty expert at that by the time I was 
through Those days weren’t so bad when I look back on them 
now.” He paused to throw down his drink. 

“I suppose you came back to Norway soon after that^” 

“Yes With the government m May I knew it wasn’t gomg 
to work out the minute I was back Everything was changed. 
My mother had died. My sisters were maiiied and had gone to 
hve m a strange town My father had moved away to live with 
my oldest sister. Ever}Uhing was all mixed up When I went to 
visit the family, they were all less friendly than I expected 
Everj’^body was harder and seemed to treat me with suspicion. 
It wasn’t 3ust me The neighbors didn’t seem to trust each other 
as much as they used to Why, people even had locks and kcp 
made for their doors— something I never saw in Norv'ay before. 
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After a while I even got the feeling that the government didn’t 
trust chaps hke me who had been m the army.” 

“How IS that^” 

“Well, here’s an example. They gave me a job as gunnery 
instructor at the Royal Battle School One day they fired me 
and three others and replaced us with fellows who hadn’t been 
overseas at all When we asked why, they said we were too 
realistic We were teaching war. We were inspiring the youth 
with a spirit of mfiitansm. Then they started treating us like 
children Giving us lectures on reconstruction and rehabihtation. 
They tried to tell us how to fit into the commumty— all that 
sort of thmg Of course they were probably right but it seemed 
pretty funny to us. Many young people m Norway couldn’t 
adjust themselves They had spent seven years learmng that it 
was nght to steal, right to kill, right to hate. All that can’t stop 
with the armistice.” 

“But that’s the way veterans everywhere feel,” I said. “We 
have the same problem m America and they have it m England.” 

He shook his head. “It’s not a question of veterans. The Amer- 
ican soldier or the British soldier wasn’t completely cut off. He 
always got mail and some land of news from his family and his 
fnends But we were completely cut off, never knowing whether 
we’d find anyone we knew when we got home. The people here 
also got used to livmg without us, they didn’t even know 
whether we were ahve. So when I came back I just didn’t fit m.” 

He paused to draw a cigarette from the package I’d put on 
the table “That’s the answer I don’t belong. So what does one 
do? A man comes with a proposition for me to get some chem- 
icals in Brussels There is a profit m it for me I go. They need a 
translator m London I go And everywhere I go I can have a 
good time because I can always find people like me ” 

We sat m silence for a while fimshmg our drinks. Then Thy- 
vold rose “My friends will be waiting at the Bristol. I promised 
to show you a Norwegian good time Let’s go.” He put on a 
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black bowler hat which looked ridiculous with his army-cut 
trench coat He walked jauntily through the crowd whistling ' 
a popular American tune. 

The Bnstol Hotel had been bmlt in Enghsh Tudor style. 
Until only a few months ago, it had been occupied by officers 
of the RAF Now, though it had reverted to its commercial 
role once agam, it still retamed many traces of British occu- 
pancy, not only m looks and name but m chentele The small 
lobby was sprmkled with visitmg Enghsh busmessmen As we 
walked through the large and somewhat elegant restaurant to 
our table, I heard clear British talk among the Norwegian The ' 
waiters spoke Enghsh almost perfectly To the left of the or- 
chestra I saw a long table at which sat a group of RAF officers 
who were srill left over Thyvold’s friends were mdeed as 
hvely and carefree as himself Our arrival did not mterrupt the 
merrymaking A bottle of brown hqmd stood on the table and- 
one of the girls poured two glasses immediately 

“Fm sure you never tasted anythmg like this before,” she 
said, laughmg. “And I am sure nothmg hke this has ever been 
made before It’s a Norway Postwar Special.” She wore a preLLy 
multicolored sweater Her shoulders were broad and, when she 
rose to dance with Thyvold, I noticed that she wore high leather 
boots which made her look even stronger and heavier than she 
actually was Her size did not inhibit her m the least, however, 
and neither did the boots. 

They danced with abandonment There were other couples 
hke them on the floor, some of them tiymg to imitate the jitter- 
bug, others simply mventmg new steps to break the monotony. - 
They were dressed m everything from dinner clothes to ski 
boots and nobody seemed to mind The only people m the room 
who looked formal were the waiters 

Our table was near the orchestra and my companions seemed 
to know the members of the band well They called for tunes 
or occasionally rose to chat vuth the trumpet player bem^cen 
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numbers. One of the young men, a thin boy with pale cheeks, 
nodded his head to the music. “That’s a good one they’re play- 
mg ‘Sentimental Journey,’ isn’t that it^” 

“Yes.” The girl next to him, who was much shghter than her 
friend but just as vivacious, nodded and sang the refrain m 
Enghsh. Her speech was British but she tried hard to American- 
ize It. 

“Margaretha knows ah the American songs,” the other chap 
explained “She’ll smg for us later when most of these people 
leave.” He gulped his dnnk. He was plump and he crouched 
over his glass 

“Were you two also in England durmg the war?” I asked. 

“No, Thyvold is the only real hero,” the plump boy rephed. 
“We were all in Norway most of the time.” 

' “That’s why we all want to get out now,” the other declared. 

Margaretha nodded m agreement. “Everyone does. I suppose 
they all have different reasons but it amounts to the same thing ” 

“Not me,” the plump boy countered. “How do I know it 
would be better anywhere else? Thyvold tells me it’s the same 
everywhere.” 

“You’ve changed your tune, haven’t you^'” The girl sounded 
angiy, as if he had betrayed her. 

‘Well, I’ve just changed my mind I’d just as soon stay in 
Norway for a while and see how thmgs turn out. Some day I’d 
like to go to America just to see it.” 

The pale boy fingered the hquor bottle. “I thought you were 
a member of one of the Austraha clubs^” 

I turned to Margaretha “What is the Australia club?” 

‘We have all sorts of clubs, Austraha clubs, an America club, 
and a few others They sprang up right after the war All the 
youth who want to leave the country jomed them They want 
to go somewhere where things are different and where they can 
have a htde room to move around.” 

“Did many join?” 
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She nodded emphatically “Very many did m the beglnnmg. 
It seemed that all the young people m the counuy wanted to 
leave We were closed up for so long that it’s natural, isn’t it^” 
“Where would you hke to go>” 

She poured some of the hquor and smiled. Her pretty face and 
dark eyes seemed sad to me, although her manner was gay. 

“I don’t know. That’s the trouble. When you get thinking 
about It seriously, you don’t know where you want to go Thy- 
vold,'who travels a lot, makes us feel much better. He says it 
isn’t just Noiway but everywhere that people feel the same 
way.” She frowned as if tiymg to recall a thought. “I always 
used to say to myself that things would be different after the 
war. I don’t know what I expected. But we aU used to say it. 
There is no reason for me to complain, really. I have a job Jind 
we hve the way all Norwegian families hve. And it isn’t the 
food, that doesn’t bother us very much But you somehow want 
something else Maybe I would have been satisfied with things if 
it hadn’t been for the hberation and the excitement then. For a 
month everything was changed It was waim and sunny and we 
used to smg and walk m the streets for days Then that was nil 
over and there was nothmg more to expect ” 

Thyvold and his paiLner were back at the table They dropped 
mto their chairs exhausted and laughing “What’s the matter 
with all of you^” Thyvold boomed “I told my American friend 
she was gomg to meet some real Norwegians and you sit around 
as if a Nazi bomb had fallen on you Is the food coming^^” 

His dancmg paiuier beat the table to the rhythm of the or- 
chesiia and sang m a hoarse voice The pale boy lifted the bottle 
high m the air and waved it to catch the eye of the waiter. 

The plump boy exclaimed, “This is going to be a dull eve- 
ning unless you buy another bottle, Thyvold ” 

Margaretha was silent I felt that she saw, as I did, that the 
gaiety was make-beheve And so was the cymcism It seemed to 
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me that they were simply lonely and frustrated. They had lost 
something and they couldn’t name it. 

The whole of Oslo seemed to be going up the mountain. Men, 
women, and children, carrymg situs on their backs, paraded to- 
ward the underground streetcar station behind the National 
Theater. Bjom Hoel, a young editor of the Labor part)'’ daily, 
his sister Sigrid, and I, were joining die trek. We were to meet 
Dr. Dalman of the Departiiient of Health in front of the theater. 

“By ten o’clock not a soul is left in the city,” Bjom remarked. 
“And It’s the same every Sunday. In the ^vlnter it’s the moun- 
tain and m the spring and summer the fjords.” 

“I admire your energy,” I replied. “You never seem to sleep. 
Since I arrived I haven’t gone to bed before one or t\^’^o o’clock, 
yet every day begms at seven-thuty.” I was still tired' from the 
paiLy at the Bristol the mght before The bitter taste of tobacco 
and that odd hquor had not been washed away by the camo- 
mile tea which I had had for brealefast. Besides, I was depressed 
remembermg Thyvold and his friends. 

Bjorn and his sister were qmte different and it was refreshing 
to be with them. I wondered how they had escaped the hope- 
lessness which marked the others Signd was discussing Trygve 
Lie. The morning papers were full of his picture, for he had 
just returned on a short visit to Norway. Her voice was full of 
pnde when she spoke of the respect which the whole world had 
for the counuy’s former foreign minister. “He’s the best propa- 
ganda the Norwegians could have,” she exclaimed. 

Bjom turned to me. “You seem very silent today. Have you 
had enough of our austerity^” 

I was embarrassed. “I feel as if I’d really seen destrucaon,” I 
rephed 

“Don’t tell me you went up to the devastated regions in the 
north in one evemng,” he laughed. 

“I don’t mean physical destruction. It was just a group of 
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people your age at the Bristol. The whole restaurant seemed to 
be full of them 'ihe young men and women who flock to your 
Australia clubs.” 

“Oh, those.” Sigrid waved her hand. 

“It’s not an easy problem,” Bjorn said. “We spent a long time 
over at the paper Uying to figure out what to do about it It 
was frightenmg for a while. It looked as though we were going 
to be left without our youth altogether It’s not very senous 
now.” ^ 

“It looked pretty depressmg last night.” 

He laughed “I suppose I’m their worst enemy. I’m an opti- 
mist. You see the trouble with them is that they’ve lost mterest 
in Norway. But these are exciting times for Norway. The whole 
country is in a state of change We’re beginning the most ambi- 
tious project we’ve ever tiled ” 

“We’re actually gomg to be a modem industnal country,” 
Sigrid put m 

They were referrmg to the Labor government’s mdustiialiTa- 
tion program which had just got under way It was mdeed 
ambitious For the first time in her history, Norway was gomg 
to harness her water power, the fishing mdustry was to be 
modemired, and the government was planmng to build new 
state-financed steel and aluminum plants to capitahye on her 
most important natural resources 

“Take the fishermen,” Bjom went on “They’ve needed mod- 
ernization for years They’ve been worse off than anyone else 
m the country because they’re so overcrowded. They never 
wanted to accept trawlers or other labor-savmg devices because 
there was no mdustry to absorb the unemployment that would 
be caused Well, now we’re gomg to supply that mdustiy, and 
give the fisherman his trawler ” 

“But won’t the fisheimen protest just the same^” 

‘Yes, of course The fisherman doesn’t hke to leave his boat 
for the factory any more than the farmer hkes to leave the land. 
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And we won’t uy to force them. But we’re confident that once 
they understand what we’re trying to do they’ll come around. 
The pomt is that we have decided that things were not good 
enough before the war. We are gomg to rnise the standard of 
living of the coimuy. I think that’s something worth working 
for and that’s why I think our young cynics will come around, 
too.” 

I looked at Bjom. His clothes were shabby and his face thin. 
But he had sounded the first note of genuine hope that I had 
heard in Europe. 

Across the street I could see a cmema advertismg an old 
Swedish movie. 

“I wish they wouldn’t show those Swedish movies all the 
time,” Sigrid remarked. 

B]om burst out laughmg. “You can always predict Sigrid’s 
reaction to anythmg. She isn’t a human being any more but a 
type She is the type of Norwegian who’ll tell you that nothing 
but his own country is any good, that we in Norway are the 
only ones who ever suffered. She hates the Swedes bitterly and 
declares they can never redeem themselves for remammg neu- 
tral. Signd thinks that nil Germans should be burned in a stack 
and none of these things can be discussed with her.” He looked 
at his sister good-humoredly. “You’ll find that we have just as 
many young ultra-nationalists as we have cynics. Both are post- 
war phenomena and qmte new to Norway.” 

I caught sight of the short figure of Dr. Dalman hurrymg 
toward us 

‘Tm sorry to be late,” he puffed, “but the children had all 
soils of problems this morning. I guess they still miss then comic 
strips on Sundays My wife and I have to substitute by reading 
to them.” Dr. Dalman had managed to take his wife and two 
children to the United States and they had spent the war there. 
Now his accent and dress were Amencan and his loose coat and 
well-soled shoes mdicated that he had returned recently from a 
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conntiy where there were things to buy. He was back at his 
old job in the DepaiLnient of Health He had told me earher 
that this would be the second Sunday m seven months that he 
could take off. 

' In the streetcar on the way up the mountain I sat beside 
Bjom. He kept his eyes on Sigrid and the doctor. “Sigrid is a 
bit unreasonable at times,” he explamed, “and she’s hable to get 
into an argument with Dr. Dalman just because he wasn’t here 
durmg the war.” 

But conversation soon became impossible because of the 
crowd that pressed mto the car at every stop. I thought of the 
waimth with which Bjom had spoken of the government and 
Its new plans. When I had first read about the program it had 
seemed mteresnng but cold and statistical It had mentioned 
capital mvesLments, balance of expoits and imports, and had re- 
ferred to people m teims of population shifts from north to 
west. Bjom made it mto a hvmg thing. When he said, “We 
won’t force the fisheimen,” I knew that the government was 
more concerned about the fisheimen themselves than about the 
plan 

It was only a few minutes’ walk from the streetcar to the ski 
lodge at the top of the hill As we entered the lodge, steamy air 
suack us full m the face, i'he room was crowded with tanned 
skiers sitting at long wooden tables A huge fire blazed at one 
end of the room I felt good agam. It looked as if the war had 
long smce been forgotten. We found a table near a wide wm- 
dow which looked out onto the ski trail. Far below I could see 
the mist that hnng over Oslo. 

Dr Dahnan gazed around the room and rubbed his fingers 
“It’s good to be here again I’m ashamed to confess that it’s my 
first Uip up the mountam smce my return. Every time I come 
to a place I haven’t been to smce before the war I feel like a 
child rediscovermg a long-lost toy ” He shifted back and forth 
in his chair to be able to see the room from, every angle “Look 
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at them. They’re noisy and they dnnk too much but they look 
good to me.” 

Sigrid smiled iromcally. “Makes you feel like a Norwegian 
agam, doesn’t it^” 

He Ignored the sharpness in her voice and laughed “Not a 
very good one, I’m afraid I haven’t had time to bring the chil- 
dren here once.” He turned serious for a moment “We’ve been 
really busy m the Depaitinent. But of course, I expected it 
before I came back. We’ve always been very proud of our 
health record here and we’re working hard to restore it to its 
1939 level.” 

“I suppose there were a number of epidemics^” I asked. 

“Yes, we’ve had an outbreak of di<;eases which had completely 
disappeared from this country m the last years before the war. 
Take diphtheria There wasn’t a smgle case m 1939 and m 1945 
there were 23,000 cases The same goes for influenza, scarlet 
fever, meningitis, and so on But we’re lucky We’re getting 
control agam because the people are basically healthy The big- 
gest problem we have now is venereal diseases. There are six 
times as many people infected as before the war ” He sipped his 
beer and smacked his hps. “It’s weak but it tastes good ” He 
laughed and ran a hand through his short-cropped gray hair. 
“Look at how everythmg excites me, even the beer. The whole 
thing IS fascinatmg ” 

B)om exclaimed, “That’s just what I was telling Mrs Sulkm 
before we came up here.” 

“Maybe it’s just because I’m a scientist and there is a mass of 
new reactions which I’ve never had a chance to study before,” 
Dr Dalman contmued 

As he spoke a tall gu:l passed our table and sat down m the 
far comer of the room She looked strangely familiar to me. I 
tried to get a full view of her face but Bjom turned m his chair 
and blocked her. 

‘Watching my own children back here is a new experiment,” 
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Dr Dalman contnnued “They hardly remembered Norway, and 
of course they didn’t speak the langhage although we tried to 
teach It to them m America. We’ve been back seven months and 
they have practically forgotten their Enghsh I believe it’s dehb- 
erate, especially in the older ones. They wanted to be like the 
other children around them so much that they not only forgot 
their Enghsh but refused to wear their American clothes and 
insisted on wearing old ski togs to school. Naturally, for the 
transition period we brought cans of orange jmce and fruits and 
all sorts of other thmgs that they had been used to in America 
But It wasn’t necessary They never asked for them ” 

“How are they gettmg along with the other children? Did 
they meet any resentment m the beginning?” I asked. 

“Less than we adults did ” He looked toward Signd with a 
smile. “Children seem to be more sensible about those thmgs 
Of course they weren’t a match for some of the children here 
who had matured during the occupation Mme are still kids. 
Many of the others are little adults ” I thought of httle Trygve 
Bergen with his broodmg Norseman’s eyes “The average occu- 
pation child IS tough and suspicious One of the thmgs that the 
war took away from children was the conviction that there was 
no evil A child refuses to believe that there is evil and once he 
loses that faith he’s no longer a child ” 

He paused “You’ll be surprised how strong that faith is. 
Shortly after the war broke out, my daughter, Christina, who 
was four years old at the time, asked my wife who Hitler was. 
Her mother told her he was a very bad man ‘But there aren’t 
all bad people,’ Chnstma said My wife explamed that Hitler 
was all bad A few days later, out of the blue, Christina said, 
‘Mama, there is a tmy Hitler, though, next to the big bad Hitler, 
and the tiny one may be good ’ Chnstma was fortunate to have 
left Norway before the Na^is came She never discovered that 
there was no tmy Hitler who was a bit good The others her 
age who remfuned learned otherwise That’s what made them 
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grow up so fast mentally. Xhere is nothing that can be done 
about them They’ll just have to go on being adults.” 

“But our birthrate is increasing so we don’t have to worry 
about having too many adults in Norway,” Bjorn smiled. 

As he spoke he shifted in his chair and I caught sight of the 
tall girl again I recognized her She was a Noi wegian girl I had 
known at a boarding school m England several years before 
the war I couldn’t remember her name but I was sure it was she. 
She was the girl who sang at our school parties and wanted to 
become a smger I had wondered about her when I first came to 
Norway but had had no way of locating her. 

“Excuse me for a moment I think I see someone who went to 
school with me m England ” I rose to go to her. 

As I approached, I began to doubt whether she was the same 
person. This was an atuactive, very pale, even haggard-lookmg 
woman in her early thirties The girl I had Icnown could not 
have been her age nor could she have had the pasty complexion. 
But, of course, there had been a war. 

As I came up she turned her full face toward me and my 
doubts were dispelled There was no recogmtion, however, in 
her cold blue eyes When I asked whether she had gone to the 
Oak Ridge School in Sussex, she nodded but her expression did 
not change Then she said, in what was almost a whisper, “I re- 
member you You were there just a short time and then you 
moved to London ” She stretched out her hand and smiled It 
was more of a grimace than a smile and it made her face look 
even older Her eyes looked away I felt embarrassed I suppose 
there is something embarrassmg about all such meetmgs We 
had hardly ever talked to each other in school and the only con- 
nection we had now was the fact that we both remembered 
having been there Her manner put me off I didn’t know 
whether to sit down' or simply shake hands and leave I was 
about to turn away when she spoke suddenly “Don’t go yet ” 
Her voice dropped agam “I thought we could have a talk ” 
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I was glad that she had spoken up “Of course Fm at a table 
at the other end with some Norwegian fnends. Come join us 
and then we can have an hour together afterward ” 

She was hesitant for a moment but finally agreed She gath- 
ered up her gloves and a worn leather pocketbook and followed 
me. 

The men rose as we approached and Dr. Dalman stretched out 
his hand to my compamon, greeting her by name 

“Oh, you know each other,” I said. 

Signd rephed qmetly, “Yes, we know Miss Olburg.” 

I sensed somethmg m her tone and knew that I should not 
have brought my fnend to jom us, but I did not know why. 
After a few moments of listless conversation, Sigrid rose. 

“Bjom, Fm afraid I must leave now Are you staymg^” 

She did not wait for his answer but turned and left. Bjom, 
reddemng, rose, shook hands with us apologetically and fol- 
lowed her 

“So you and Ingrid went to school together^*” Dr Dalman 
remarked, vigorously pretenHing that nothing had happened 

Ingrid drew a slip of paper from her pocketbook, scnbbled 
her name and address on it, and handed it to me “I have to be 
gomg too. Please come and see me tomorrow or the next day I 
haven’t got a telephone ” She smiled at the doctor, who said 
something about her visiting him, and walked away. 

Dr Dalman tapped the table with his fingers meditatively. 
“It’s not as mysterious as you probably think,” he said to me. 
“This IS not an uncommon* experience here these days I’d 
classify It under the ‘heritages of war’— like the venereal dis- 
eases This one is called ostracism ” 

I had guessed that it was something hke that It was odd that 
the first collaborator I had ever met should turn out to be some- 
one I knew 

“What did she do’” I asked 

“The stor}'- is that she was the mistress of a Geinian She was 
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cleared by law becanse she was not a member of the Qnishng 
paiLy and had not actually profited from her relations with the 
enemy. But, of course, legal acqmttal doesn’t matter in these 
things. Ever smce the hberation she has been an outsider.” 

“Has anybody tried to find out whether or not she really is 
ginlty^” 

The doctor shook his head. “You can’t easily define gmlt in 
a case like this People don’t pay attention to what the court 
said. This is one of die nastiest problems we have It’s probably 
more evident in Norway than elsewhere because we were always 
a strongly umted and homogeneous people. We never had 
strong hates or prejudices We used to quarrel with each other, 
yes, because we’re a hot-blooded people. But those quarrels were 
easy to forget. Now there are all sorts of sphts and hatreds 
which never existed before.” 

The feeling I had had the mght before returned It was obvi- 
ous that despite Bjom’s hopefulness and despite the great ambi- 
tion of the government’s plan there were snl] dozens of problems 
which might never be solved Only twenty minutes earher the 
room had looked as if the war had long been forgotten, and 
now It was crowded with things the war had left behind— 
epidemics, adult children, nationalism, and collaboration. 

“There has been too much hatmg altogether,” he continued. 

“I wish there were some way m which we could make people 
restrict their bitterness to legally defined collaborators. It is such 
a big word Who is to say who was a collaborator^ What about 
the shopkeeper who stayed m busmess durmg the occupation^ ^ 
What about the fanner who got rich on high prices^ The book- 
seller who carried Geiman maps^ The grocer who had a Ger- 
man customer^ I feel that the time has come to draw the line. 
The quislings have been pumshed or are being pumshed but 
people hke Ingrid keep getting pumshed again and again What’s 
the sense to that^ It’s more important to rehabditate them.” 

“I understand that the government is doing a great deal right 
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now along just those lines,” I said “It has even made arrange- 
ments to care for the Geiman babies of Norwegian mothers ” 
“True enough. The government and the scientists see it 
clearly enough But most people are like Signd. It’s gomg to 
take them a long time to get over the shock they felt when the 
Geiiiians executed the first Norwegian ” He paused “Even I, 
who was not in the counuy, felt the effects of that act You see 
we had had no execution at all in Norway smce 1884” He 
hunched his shoulders. “That’s why it’s gomg to take a long 
time for people to forgive anyone who compromised with the 
enemy.” 

Ingrid hved m a suburb of Oslo I had to take two streetcars 
to get to’ her house, and as I waited m the moist wmd and 
watched streetcar after streetcar go by filled to capacity I was 
tempted to turn back. But I remembered her insistent voice 
when she had asked me to visit and I was curious 
The house was modem from the outside, somethmg like the 
houses m Stockholm but not as fresh lookmg She opened the 
door just an inch to see who was tliere When she saw me she 
did not throw it open but gave me just room enough to shp in 
We walked down a half flight of stairs to a low-ceihnged hvmg 
room A wood fire was blazmg She took my coat and motioned 
to the chair. 

It was difficult to begm talkmg We exchanged a few casual 
remarks about the room and tried to compare memories of the 
school we had gone to 

“I suppose Dahnan told you about me,” she said finally “I 
wish you’d teU me what you think, so we can get it out of the 
way and act noimally ” Her face was composed and, except for 
the deep lines under her eyes, she was atuactive 
“Frankly, I don’t know what I think,” I said 
“Everything you heard from Dalman is Uae and can’t be ex- 
plained away AU I can say is that I was weak I didn’t hke what 
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the Na7is were doing here any more than anybody else. She 
stood near the fire running her jfingers through her hair nerv- 
ously. She kept her eyes away from me. 

“You may remember that I wanted to be a singer. Well, that 
was part of it. I studied m Berhn after England and had a good 
time there I met many mce Germans and Peter was one of them 
He was a film producer. We never talked about Nazism or what 
was going on m Geimany.” She spoke m a low monotone 
“When I returned to Norway I went on the stage I was a small 
success in an operetta When the war broke out I was lost, 
somehow I didn’t have many friends here I had been abroad 
for so long that I had lost touch The few new friends I made 
went cither to Sweden or England My family was just a family. 
They didn’t care much for my smgmg publicly and I saw them 
only at meals. Peter came to Norway m 1942 to see me He was 
on leave He was not one of the Nazis m our streets Of course 
he was a Geiman in a German umfoim, and that’s what people 
saw. Bur I suppose that to me he was Berlm and the beginnmg 
of my career and the life before the war. I knew it was wrong 
but I didn’t feel wrong when I was with Peter ” 

“What did your friends say^” 

“I had no friends I siw no one Life had ended with the occu- 
pauon Peter was the way he used to be and that was all that 
mattered ” She stopped and turned toward me “We’ve both 
suffered for it He’s cither frozen on the Eastern front or m 
Germany. I haven’t heard ” 

Siic sat down again and put her hands in her lap “I’ve got a 
long way to go to get back into things I can’t blame Sigrid Hoel 
and others for not speaking to me How can I say to them that I 
V as lonely, too, that I was hungry, too, that I had a brother in 
the underground, too, and that I love Norway as much as they 
do' They’ll say. When you were lonely you let the enemy 
come and console you, you accepted his flowers, you read his 
letters c.agcrly, you moved out of Oslo to be with him, you 
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never went to the mountains to fight. And, of course, they’re 
nght. I never was very strong nor very clever.” Her voice was 
cold There was no self pity m it. 

“What are you doing now^” 

She looked up and smiled For the first time she looked 
directly at me “Waitmg That’s all I can do. I am excluded 
from the professional world and from practically everything 
else. After the trial, when I came home to the family, I worked 
in a nursery for evacuees from the north until the word got 
around I’ve had twelve different jobs smce the end of the war. 
In the begmnmg I thought I’d commit smcide But I got used to 
it, and now I teU them m advance who I am and what my back- 
ground IS ” 

“Do you thmk people are beginning to change?” 

She shook her head. “Not yet The gap is too wide I can see 
it m my mother’s face, in the grocer’s simle, even m all those 
who want to be mce, in Dr. Dalman I’m like a convict who’s 
been released from a pemtentiary.” She laughed. “But maybe 
it’ll change ” 

‘Would you like to leave Noiway^” 

“No I want to see if I can become a part of it again. Where 
would I go, anyhow^” 

i'here was a knock on the door and an elderly woman en- 
tered 

“Come in. Mother. This is my friend from America She has 
come to see me.” 

Mrs Olburg stopped in her tracks and then came to shake my 
hand “Welcome How do you do^” She looked at me with 
what I thought was disbehef. 

Ingild looked hveher ‘We were together on the monntam 
Sunday with Doctor Dalman and another couple Perhaps we 
could have some wme now ” 

Mrs Olburg was still looking at me “Why, yes,” she rephed 
“It’s right here in the cupboard ” 
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Ingrid went on talking about the fine time we had had on 
the mountain, never once mentionmg that she had met me years 
earher at school I was a new friend who’d come to see her, and 
that was all that mattered. 

I was packing in my room Mrs. Bergen, who had come m to 
help, was tymg a package of books and pamphlets I had picked 
up during my stay. “I never realized that we Norwegians 
prmted so much about ourselves All these novels about the 
underground and the concentration camps It’s about tune some- 
thing else was written ” 

I could see m her behavior that something was bothermg her 
and the comment on the books was ]ust conversation I locked 
my smtcase and took a last look at the dresser before closing my 
overmght case Then I turned to ask for the bill She blushed 
and what she had been waiting to say began to come out 

“I wanted to speak about it Your last biU comes to seventy- 
eight kronor. I wonder whether you’d mind domg me a very 
great favor. According to the ration system, we won’t be able 
to buy a pair of leather shoes until October. I bought Trygve 
a parr of snowboots which means that he can’t have shoes until 
next January I thought you might send us some from Sweden 
for the money.” 

“Of course, Mrs Bergen I’ll be glad to. What are their 
sizes^” 

I glanced down at her own shoes We caught each other’s 
eyes and burst out laughing simultaneously. I saw that it was 
all nght to ask, “What’s your own size^” 

“Thuty-seven,” she said, still laughing. “It would be mce if 
they had high heels and were open, hke yours, to go with my 
black dress ” It was the dress in which she looked so different 
on her musical evenings It was the first time in many years, per- 
haps, that Mrs. Bergen had allowed herself to be impractical. 
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The handsome tanned lady with steel-gray hair, who was 
sharing my train compaiLment, leaned out the window to wave 
to a man and yonng boy standing on the platfoiiii. When the 
tram started movmg, she threw Insses and called to them in Nor- 
wegian As she walked by me to takeLher seat she spoke to me, 
when I told her I did not understand she asked in excellent 
English whether I was British. 

“No. Amencan ” 

“How nice. There aren’t many Americans in Norway. Mostly 
British ” She was hvely and talkative. “It’s a shame you chose 
such a cold time of the year to visit us. I hope you were not too 
uncomfortable It will be much better m a few hours when we 
get mto Sweden ” 

She sat down and began rummaging m a canvas brief case, 
drew out a pad of paper and began making notes. I turned to 
my book but couldn’t help looking at her. She was striking. Her 
hair was cut very short in the back, and soft waves formed 
around a very high forehead There were two deep wrinkles on 
the sides of her full mouth. 

She looked up and smiled In the course of the tram conver- 
sation which followed, my curiosity was aroused when she re- 
marked casually that however broken down these trains, they 
were luxurious compared to the Geiman transports 

“Do you mean the slave-labor transpoils^” 

“No. I mean the concentration camp transports and deadi 
transpoi Ls I knew them well ” 

“Were you at Grim^” I asked Grini had been the lU-famed 
Geiman concentration camp at Oslo about which a dozen books 
had been written and to which many of the people I had met in 
Norway had paid a idsit at one time or another. 

“Gnm, too But I was referring to Ravcnsbrueck. I spent over 
three years there ” She smiled again. “And like most cx-concen- 
traaon camp inmates, I’m bound to refer to it at one time or 
another. It always creeps into every conversation.” 
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The conductor entered to collect out tickets. When he saw 
my compamon, he took his cap off. “Good evening, Mrs. Syl- 
vansen, so you’re on the way agam^” She made a reply m Nor- 
wegian which I couldn’t follow. 

I had heard of Sylvia Sylvansen many times smce coming to 
Scandinavia In a way she had been a symbol of Noi way’s re- 
sistance A friend of the late Queen and wife of a promment 
Norwegian surgeon, probably the man at the station, she was 
one of the leaders of the so-called King’s Kmghts’ Underground. 
She had been arrested by the Geimans and shipped from prison 
to prison until she finally reached Ravensbrueck, the same camp 
from which Mrs. Lauer and her friends had come to Sweden. 
Then: rescue had been brought about, m great part, by this 
very Sylvia Sylvansen. For it was she who had smuggled a 
letter to the President of the Swedish Red Cross, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, describing the conditions of the camp and urging 
nim to do somethmg about it. Later, at his famous meeting with 
Himmler, the Count obtamed the release of twenty thousand 
women from Ravensbrueck and brought them to Sweden 

When the conductor had gone, Mjts Sylvansen continued 
where she had left off. “Frankly, I don’t imnd talking about the 
camp. I think one should. The whole world must know the de- 
tails of a concentration camp in order to know why there must 
be peace. People must be remmded agam and again. The only 
ones who can keep them reminded are the ones who were there. 
We who survived are mostly the dead who have returned and 
we must never forget it. When things looked beyond all hope 
and there were dead in the same beds as the hvmg, I lay m my 
bunk and wrote down the details, hopmg not to be killed before 
I had fimshed and got the story out I saved the notes m the sole 
of my shoe I think the only thmg that kept me gomg was the 
act t lat It \\ as so horrible that I knew the outside world would 
ha\ c to told I wasn t the only one There was a pious young 
Jew at Buchcnwald who lived only long enough to hand a 
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soaked pile of notes to an Amencan soldier and say, ‘I had to 
hve so you could see me and get this.’ ” She paused for a mo- 
ment and lit a cigarette. 

“There is no use repeatmg the horror stories. But there is one 
important thmg. In the camp, we were Poles, Hunganans, Lat- 
vians, Austrians, Yugoslavs, Greeks, Norwegians, Ukramians. 
We were mtellectuals, housewives, good people and bad What I 
am trying to do is get these people— the ones who are left over 
—together again in an mternational organization. We must tell 
our story not separately but jointly. We must have congresses 
and conventions m different countries every year. I see the 
nucleus for peace m those people because they really know 
war ” 

I thought of Mea Lauer and her fnends, and wondered 
whether they belonged to any such organ izaaon Would they 
be mterested^ “Mrs. Sylvansen, aren’t most of the survivors too 
broken and too uprooted^” 

She nodded ‘Tes, but if we have an organization we can also 
take care of them I’ve been going from counuy to country and 
have been able to get many workmg for this thing I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t contmue trying.” 

The tram stopped with a jerk and I heard the shouts, “Char- 
lottenburg ” We had just crossed the Swedish border Mrs Syl- 
vansen rose to put on her coat She was well over fifty and might 
have settled down to a qmet life m Norway. No doubt she 
needed the rest badly. But the thought seemed never to have 
entered her mmd 

She took my aim “We can have a fine dinner now ” 

We walked mto the waim station restaurant “It’s always so 
hot m Swedish places,” Mrs Sylvansen commented 

It was the fiirst tune smce I had reached Noxway that I had 
not felt cold 

There was no mistalong it, we were back m Sweden The 
counters were laden with sandwiches, frmt and chocolates 
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Everything was stiff and clean. Mrs. Sylvansen sat down and 
immediately ordered a long series of courses. Before the food 
came she stepped up to the counter and bought two apples and 
two oranges. There was a broad smile on her face when she 
returned. 

“Here. I just couldn’t resist. Let’s have some before the meal.” 
She bit into the large red apple and the juice came bursting 
forth. i 
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Thkee of us tfaned on the boat 
railing looking northward toward the Arctic Circle As far as the 
eye could see, there was nothing but dull gray ice. 

Somewhere in the there was no telling where, the 

ice blended into the sky which was the same dead color There 
were no seabirds, no clouds. The only glimpse of water was 
directly below where the tmy boat stirred up a green motion 
as It cut Its own narrow lane across the frozen Baltic. We our- 
selves’ could feel none of the motion. It was like pushing across 
a wasteland on an old tram The smoke of the boat faded qmckly 
into the spaceless qmet that surrounded us. 

“It freezes one just to look at it,” said the short young man 
standmg at my nght He was a Belgian and had told me earher 
that he was on his way to Finland to help make a trade agree- 
ment between his countiy and the Finns I'he man next to him, 
a heavy-set Englishman, said, “Pretty dismal, isn’t it^ I suppose 
It’s just as glim in Finland. That’s what they tell me.” 

“The stones one hears m Sweden certainly don’t make it 
sound promismg,” I commented. 

I was chilled to the bone. To escape the Britisher and the 
Belgian, I turned back to the tmy, overcrowded, overheated 
salon from which I had fled only a few minutes earher. About 
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seventy people were crowded into a space meant to accommo- 
date twenty. They sat on wooden foldmg chairs, smoked stale- 
smelhng cigarettes, and drank syrupy hquors. Amidst the thick 
smoke and rank odors, I detected the sharp aroma of good 
Swedish toffee. I picked up a cup at the tiny bar and found 
myself a comer. 

It was easy to see that the S S. Heimdal had once been com- 
fortable and something of a pleasure cruiser. For even now, 
crowded as it was, its corridors and decks strewn with food 
parcels and foldmg chairs on which dozens spent the night, it 
was miraculously clean m the peculiarly Swedish manner. 

Beside me sat a group of children with large cardboard signs 
hangmg on their chests. Prmted letters announced Finnish 
CHILD, and gave the name below. There were six of them with 
their guardian, a plam-lookmg Swedish girl m a gray unifoini, 
for whom they seemed to have immense respect and at whose 
biddmg they sat m silence Their heads were shaven; most of 
them had wide blue eyes and round faces. 

rhey were part of a large group of Fmnish children, rangmg 
in age from two to twelve, who were on their way home from 
Sweden where they had spent a few happy months in private 
homes or small camps Ever smce we had left Stockholm, I had 
seen them scmxymg about the ship, scrambling up and down 
the gangways, wrestling m the passages, laughing and shoutmg 
to each other in the hqmd sounds of Finmsh, which in their 
mouths sounded oriental. Every half hour or so the hoarse loud- 
speaker m the lounge would announce the name of one who 
had been lost somewhere m the ship’s maze, and the passengers, 
with garrulous good humor, would begm readmg the signs of 
the htde ones at their elbows 

Yet they seemed more m character sittmg here shyly For 
when I first saw them come aboard they had marched up the 
gangplank in a long double column, each wearmg high boots, 
a long gray coat, and a sheepskin hat, their faces brown and 
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open They had been a column of mimature peasants And now, 
like peasants, they sat among strangers and stared. Apparently 
I stared just as hard, for their guardian turned to me with a 
smile and said m careful Enghsh, “They’re very qmet and I am 
having a rest You are American, yes^” 

“Yes How did you know^ I am not wearmg a sign on my 
chest.” I laughed 

“I heard you speak to the other gentlemen Are you a 
Quaker^” 

“No. Why^ Are there many Quakers m Finland^” 

Her face turned senous and she nodded “I thought you were 
a Quaker because the only Amencans I have seen gomg to Fin- 
land were Friends. They are helpmg much m our work ” 

“Do they run camps for Finnish children^” I asked. 

“No They mostly disuibute food and clothes m the north of 
Finland That’s where it’s worst. I went up there m the begin- 
ning. It was terrible ” 

“Do these children come from the norths” 

She nodded “Yes They’re faimers’ children.” i 

“How long have they been m Sweden^ They all look very 
healthy.” 

Two of the boys whispered and stared at me m awe, fascmated 
by the alien sound of the language 

“This group was in Sweden for six months It was good for 
them ” She looked at the youngsters fondly. “They didn’t look 
like this when I brought them All the good milk and food and 
sun and clothes made them look hke this ” She clasped the boy 
next to her by the chm and turned his head as if to have me m- 
spect the fullness of his cheeks and his healthy color He tried to 
twist his head away The others giggled and suddenly the child’s 
eyes filled with tears The girl, stncken with remorse, leaned to 
whisper something to him He turned away 

“I frightened him,” she said apologetically After a moment 
she < went on “But what good does it all do? Now they’re 
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all going back to their homes. A few months ago I visited a 
group who had been m Sweden They were hungiy again. 
They didn’t have any shoes.” She stopped abruptly. “Are you 
very mterested^” 

“Yes, mdeed.” 

“I have some letters m our cabm I’ll bring them ” She spoke 
to the children, rose and disappeared qmckly. 

I tiled to talk to the youngster who had been frightened but 
he turned away with an embarrassed smile. One of them, it sud- 
denly occurred to me, was a httle girl. It had been difficult to 
tell her apart from the others because of her shaven head and 
ski pants. I tried to speak to her in broken Swedish. She made a 
reply which I couldn’t understand. 'I'he others burst out laugh- 
ing and began to repeat what she had said m a sing-song. The 
guardian returned while they were still chanting. She put her 
finger to her lips and they fell silent. 

“What were they saying^ I tried to ask the little girl her name 
in Swedish and they started this.” 

She laughed, “ihey didn’t understand the question, but when 
they heard the Swedish they sang a httle verse they were taught 
at the camp— ‘Thanks to Sweden for helpmg Finland.’ It’s silly to 
teach them that, anyhow.” She put a folder of papers on the 
table “Here are some things I tried to translate into English for 
the Fnends It tells about the parish this httle girl comes from. 
Most of them come from similar areas ” 

I picked up a typewncten sheet entitled kuusamo. This was 
the name of a remote Lapland province which had been badly 
damaged during the war. Kuusamo, said the paper, was a back- 
woods distiict. Like most of Finland it was dotted with lakes and 
forests Just a half hour earher I had been looking northward 
toward this provmce and it had hardly seemed possible that 
people could hve beyond that gray ice— and quite unbehevable 
that war could have reached so far. And yet here was the story 
of hundreds of little farms which had been there and were now 
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totally desUoyed. And just across the table from me sat a round- 
faced child who, except for her shaven head, might have come 
from a faim anywhere. 

The people of Kuusamo, I read, were bice them climate, dark 
and rugged They hved off their faims, their nver and lake fish- 
ing, and their enormous reindeer herds Fourteen thousand of 
them had come south during the fightmg. Most of their houses 
had been burned, their agricultural tools destioy^d. Nme-tenths 
of their remdeer herds had been killed They had lost most of 
their fishmg nets. And I read, “Of the one thousand, five hun- 
dred and sixty sewmg machmes m the parish, only ten are left ” 

I looked up “Is this child gomg back to Kuusamo^” 

She nodded. “Most of them are returning to their homes 
Their parents should not have gone back m the first place, I sup- 
pose, but nothmg could stop them I don’t know how they can 
live now.” 

“How do they hve^ According to this paper, they have no 
transport, no lumber, no tools, no food, no clothing and no way 
of getting any.” a 

She nodded “That’s just it. The whole of Finland is miser- 
able and the north is worst of all We get letters all the time.” 
She looked through her papers again. “Here is one right here 
from this boy’s mother ” She began to read, translatmg hterally 
as she went along I took it down 

Heinoo, Ftnland 

Good day good relief people 

I am one of the refugees who hve m Hemoo and beg to get also 
for these children something warm becatise they are naked and have 
nothmg to put on When winter comes and it is cold m this big 
faimhouse as big as a castle and we are also too poor to buy any- 
thmg new because everythmg is terrible dear and father is sick 
having suffered mjunes m the war and the children are small Kami 
becommg five years old on the 25th and Sirkka is eight months old 
MaiLU IS rune years’ but goes to school and there is only one smt to 
wear and no stockmgs except mother’s tom ones because the shoes 
are bad and it’s a long distance to school and mother and father 
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have no clothes than the ones we have on so there are no old ones 
to make new ones for Marta or ev’^en repair so I beg that if you get 
results out of your collection and would be so land and send us 
something for we are hving far m the backwoods and never know 
where and when we can get anything only I saw this in the paper 
and started to write you and hope that I won’t waste money on 
postage for now are dear times for us Karehans otherwise too and 
the cold always makes us shiver even as I wnte this and I hope also 
in praying to God that he hears us and will not forsake us 
Ino Wtras House 

Koskaelainen Ingnt 

M^en in my distress I cry out to God he will not forsake me’ 

She folded the letter and shpped it back among the other 
papers. 

“Is this MaiLQ^” I looked at the healthy boy who had been 
hstenmg mtently. 

She nodded. “Yes. He looks qmte different now. But there are 
hundreds like him who’ll never get to Sweden and who cannot 
go to school because they have no shoes This was one of a thou- 
sand letters” She put her papeK together and looked at her 
/ wristvv'atch “We must go to lunch now.” She stood up. The 
children followed her to the door where they lined up in twos 
for their march mto the dirung room I knew that they were not 
aware that they were about to have their last meal of milk, 
butter, eggs, meat, and frmt m many months, perhaps years— 
unless by some miracle they returned to Sweden. For we were 
due at Turku, Finland, this afternoon. 

I leaned back to think of Kuusamo with its ten remaining 
sewing machmes and Martti tearing holes in his irreplaceable 
boots, and all at once I was flooded with confusion. These were 
Finns. How was one supposed to feel about Finns> I had been 
Swedes for their neutrality. ^Vhy not angrier at 
the Finns for their Nazi alhance^ But what did that have to do 
with a letter which began, “Good day good rehef people”? 

‘We re not landing until very late this evening.” The Belgian 
stood before me. He wore yellow shoes which seemed to match 
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his gold teeth. He waved toward the Britisher and a Finnish 
lumberman whom I had met the day before. They jomed him 
at the table where the children had been sittmg. They were en- 
grossed m conversation. 

“You’re sure I can’t get up to Viborg^” the Enghshman de- 
manded He brought a cigarette stub to his hps 

“No Viborg gone. Not here.” i'he Finn threw his aim out m 
a wide gesture, I caught a glimpse of a small square rmg on his 
forefinger It was the traditional rmg, I knew, worn by all Finns 
who had secondary education. 

“Yes, I know, I know,” the Enghshman persisted “C^n’t we 
bnbe the bloody “Russians and get there'> After all. I’ve got my 
offices there ” 

The Finn smiled “Why you let the Russians come back to 
Viborg^ You must be here. Now is too late. Viborg is Russia.” 

“I don’t know why I’m gomg to this bloody place, anyhow. 
I can’t even find out what’s happened to my old offices You say 
there is no paper for me to buy— the Russians take it all— what’s 
the bloody use^” 

The Finn shrugged his shoulder “Yes, we are paying a heavy 
price ” He seemed to be trymg to shrink mto his beaver-hned 
coat, but succeeded only m makmg himself look somewhat 
ridiculous As if he had recogni7ed immediately that this atti- 
tude of self pity did not smt him, he remarked confidentially, 
“Do not mmd, my friend You know the fine days we had m my 
house It will be good Dnnk, food.” 

The Belgian wmked at me. “It’s not so bad as he says We can 
still do some busmess m Finland Of course they’re not as weU 
off as Belgium now but they’ve got wood and paper ” His small 
eyes squinted and he drank his hquor with deep satisfaction. 

It was after midmght when the boat drew alongside the 
wharf at Turku Two weak searchhghts gmded us down the 
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shaky gangplank. We stumbled in pitch blackness to a. great 
hangar-hke suucture and waited m a free7Tng wind for half an 
hour before the doors to the customs hall opened. Fur-capped 
guards scurried back and forth over the concrete floor, shout- 
mg long sentences to each other. The great hall filled rapidly 
with what seemed to me twice as many people as had been 
aboard ship. They pushed and fought along a low counter. I 
brought my smtcase weU out of the crowd and waited for the 
rush to subside. I was glad I did, for from where I stood I could 
see the inspectors, seized by the general excitement, dumping 
the entire contents of suitcases onto the floor and shuffling their 
hands through them as if they were siftmg for gold 

An inspector m an open, worn sheepskm coat approached me 
and spoke rapidly m Furnish. I handed him my passport. He 
took one glance at the letters USA on the cover and shouted for 
the enture room to hear, “Amenkanska dtplomata'^^ He saluted, 
chalked my bag without openmg it, and walked away. 

Immediately two porters descended on me and while one lifted 
my bag and started toward the end of the hall, the other gnnned 
and pointed to my pocketbook I tried to disimss him with a 
cigarette but he continued to gesticulate and repeated m Swed- 
ish, “Penga, penga.” I realized that he was asking whether I 
wanted to exchange any money. I shook my head but he per- 
sisted, quoting figures in a mixture of Geiman and Swedish He 
was willing to buy my Swedish crowns for a hundred Fmnish 
marks each 

I walked off toward the other porter who was waiting at the 
other end of the room. “Helsmki tram,” he said, pointing into 
the darkness I nodded and turned to look at the room once 
again. There had been something oddly famihar about it, and as 
I looked back now at the cloth bundles, the cloth boots, the 
sheepskin coats and the shaven heads of the men, it seemed that 
I was back m Eastern Europe. 
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'ihe surprise I had felt at the Turku depot carried over to 
Helsinki Here too I had the strange sensation of coming mto 
touch with Eastern Europe. It was a surprise and a shock, be- 
cause the memory I had of this Northern capital which I had 
visited as a child was of a modem, hvely, clean city with uim 
people and bnght store windows full of beautiful dolls and 
mechanical toys 

The square m front of the railway station was wide and deso- 
late The bmldmgs were chipped and peehng, store windows 
were empty, some of them boarded up where the glass had 
fallen out. I had seen these thmgs m Oslo, but here it was the 
people who were different 'i'hey walked the slieets gloomily. 
They wore tom cloth or sheepskin coats, woolen shawls over 
their heads, and felt boots. Without their once-styhsh clothes 
and hardened by the war years, they looked squat and dark. 
There were carts and horses on the roads The few automobiles 
I saw earned odd contraptions on their backs, wood-burners 
which produced a substitute for gasohne of which there was 
none m the country. Many young men walked about in the blue 
Finnish officers’ unifoim With their red and gold trimmings, 
their sharply cut breeches, their visored caps and their worn 
and sometimes spht leather puttees, they looked grotesque on 
the half-deserted streets 

Perhaps the memory of an attractive Helsinki was' inspired by 
the enthusiasm of my father -with whom I had first visited Fm- 
land He had uied to.msnll m me his admiration for what he 
called, “this model httle counuy” Then, and often m later 
years, he spoke of Finland’s great social advances When we 
visited the parhament bmldings, he explained carefully how 
Finland had never completely succumbed to the Czars He told 
me how the general sUike m Russia after the Japanese War of 
1905 spread to Finland and forced the Czar to restore the htde 
count! y’s constitution He spoke about Finland’s parhament, her 
women’s suffrage, about all her achievements smee the 1918 
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liberation. He spoke at length of the land refoini which had 
made thousands of peasants mdependent, of the eight-hour day, 
old-age pensions jmd other social refoiins, and he talked much 
about Finland’s freedom. That impression had stayed with me 
for many years. When Finland became Gennany’s ally, it was 
almost a personal blow. 

What I found durmg my first few days in Helsinki now was 
a far cry from my childhood conception. 

One of the first people I met was Professor Sauri who taught 
Finmsh hterature at the Umversity of Helsmki and directed the 
National Students’ Umon with its fifteen thousand members I 
visited him at the Umversity. He was a short bald man with 
gold-framed spectacles shieldmg tmy eyes. He took me through 
the halls pointmg out the various busts and pictures of Finnish 
heroes, but losing no oppoitamty to direct my attention to 
bomb damage caused by the Russians. 

In the faculty room he pulled me to the window. “That,” he 
said, pointing across the courtyard to a bombed building, “was 
our library and they knew it perfectly well.” He turned aside 
shaking his head. “We had many thousands of books there. It 
was a senous blow at our culture and that’s what they mtended. 
What other reasons could they have had^” He smiled. ‘Terhaps 
I’m too emotional for a professor but it hurt us all deeply. We 
are lovers of books and we have a long beautiful culture, a 
Western culture The Russians were jealous ” 

He led the way to two leather chairs and continued, “I have 
no doubt that the people m America understand Finland’s 
tragedy.” 

I shrugged. “As you know, Americans have always had a 
fondness for Finland. But I don’t think that many of them were 
able to accept your alhance with the Nazis ” 

“Nazis, Nazis-that’s all we hear.” He waved his hands m the 
air angnly. “The whole thing is an exaggeration. Finland and 
Geimany always had close ties It was Geimany who sent her 
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fleet to help us win our independence in 1918 We can’t forget 
that. And our cultural ties were very close. All our books came 
from Gennany. All our professors studied there.” 

I remembered that Kage Rimer at Lidingo had used almost 
the same words about Sweden’s relation to Gennany' and yet I 
had not felt the anger 1 was begmmng to feel now. Perhaps it 
was because Kage had been attemptmg to justify a neutrahty, 
while Professor Saun was trymg to justify an alliance 

“As far as the Nazis are concerned”— he pursed his bps— “well, 
we didn’t think of them the way you did You know what 
propaganda is in war. Do you remember the stories told m the 
last war^ Have you forgotten the fantastic tales about Belgian 
children^ You can’t judge us All we did was defend this conn- 
uy which we love and this civilization which we cherish ” 

His tmy eyes looked watery and I could see that he was again 
becormng “too emotional for a professor.” 

“Now we are m a bad position,’’ he went on. “We are de- 
feated and we’re snfFermg the pam of defeaL Look at us We 
are naked tind hungry. And over there”— he pomted toward the 
wmdow— “is the Torm and in it sits Zhdanov making slaves of 
our people They have us by the throat and we must smile” 
“In Sweden I heard many stories of Russian control m Fm- 
land, Professor Saun But I was rather surprised by the apparent 
absence of controls Your government seems mdependent, you 
have your own parhament, I understand the press is free and I 
haven’t seen a single Russian soldier,” I argued. 

“We are not an occupied country ” He was indignant “How 
could you expect Russian soldiers^ As far as controls go, what 
about the trials^ Weren’t they ordered by Moscow^” 

“Don’t you believe the war cnmmals should have been put 
on triaP” 

“War cnmmals, indeed Ryti and Tanner were great Fmmsh 
patriots.” 

I could see that Professor Saun’s attitude vmuld not have 
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changed if I had reminded him that Ryti was the man who 
signed a personal pact with Ribbentrop in IPI'I, committing 
Finland to contmnmg what was already a hopeless war. 

A few days after my conversation with Professor Sauri, I 
learned an mterestmg fact about him Durmg the war he had 
actively recrmted volunteers from among his students for the 
Geiman SS Many of them had now returned to Finland and 
were agam taking lessons from him 

I'his was only the first of several such mcidents. One day the 
editor of a new Finnish hterary magazme mvited me to lunch 
at a black-market restaurant. Durmg the course of a sumptuous 
meal, he spoke with deep feelmg of the difficult conditions in 
Finland. 

Indeed, conditions outside this restaurant were difficult. I had 
been experiencmg them to some extent by hving on the ration 
tickets given to me at Turku They were higher than the noiuial 
rations. Yet I had been able to get only some black bread that 
crumbled like sawdust, a tasteless fish, some stew 'and potatoes, 
and a muddy ersatz coffee without sugar or cream. While he 
spoke of privations, two waiters spread a smorgasbord on the 
table. When we had finished that, they served us an excellent 
fowl and some white bread and butter. This was the first black- 
market restaurant I had encountered m Europe. I was surprised 
not only by its elegance but by the bland cynicism, with which 
it operated so openly. 

When he had spoken for a while about Finland’s poveiLy, the 
young man turned his attention to America. He was the secre- 
tary of a Finnish-American society, he stated proudly He went 
on to talk at length about the close ties between Finland and 
the Umted States, and explamed that he had himself visited 
America on what he called the greatest trip of his life The only 
counuy that Finland could turn to now, he said, was the Umted 
States. If It came to a showdown, he said, smiling meaningfully. 
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the United States wonld not let a sister democracy dowL4 •would 
she? We finished the meal w ith some brandy and he paid a bfll 
which was et|uiv2lent to a month’s salai^ of a Finnish worlcer. 
As we left, he ashed if I wouldn't put him in touch with some 
American authors so that he could help bLiengthen the cultural 
ties of the two conn ales. 

ihat same evening, a member of the American Legation 
smiled when I mentioned lie editor’s name, and said, “He’s tj^uite 
a Iilend these days. During the war he "WTOte and broadcast the 
most violent anti-American radio series in Finland.*’ 

A few days later I dropped in at one of the largest book 
stores in the cit^ to buy some magazines, ibe proprietor came 
toward me sniiling and bowing. “I get a great pleasure out of 
seeing Americans come here,’* he said in Fnglish. ‘'It makes me 
feel that we’re not entirely forgotten by the West.” 

He followed me around the store. "When I stopped at a table 
of Geiiiian-lanouage books, he stood by while I examined one 
or two I could find no familiar books. Most were by ^VJ.itt^s 
iifjknowii to me. Several were marked Leip2dg, 1911 , and had a 
tiny bwasrika imprinted on the tide page, ihe dust jacket of 
one book showed a Gejman air force officer kissing his sweet- 
heart. I leafed through it and found that it was the story of the 
Lnftwaffe’s heroism in the Batde of Britain 'How do you 
happen to have these here?” I asked the proprietor. 

“I still have hundreds left from the days before the aimis- 
tice,** He shrugged, “ihey still sell welL ihere is nothing else 
to buy so people buy books. You see, the Geiuians gave us ex- 
cellent diccounts so we bought huge quantities of books,” he 
ciplained. ihen he added, “Of course when things change and 
we can buy in foreign count lies again, we*Il have all the new 
Fnelish and American books as welL” 

How was I to feel about all this? 'ihe confusion that had 
begun on the boat, as I read about Kuusamo and realized that I 
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was feeling sorry for a people who had been the enemy, was 
now worse than ever. 

No sooner did I react in anger to the words of the book- 
seller than I stood in a small group in front of a depaitment 
store looking m silence with them at a large map m one of the 
wmdows On it was traced the course of the first shipment of 
real coffee that had left Brazil for Finland since the end of the 
war. Each day the cross oi^ the map moved closer to Helsinki 
and each day the watchers mcreased. The map had been painted 
in bright colors and it was obvious that the entire display had 
been put on with a sense of humor, but the people who stood 
watching it were quiet and serious. Inside the store, the only 
goods on sale were some books and a few items made of paper. 

On the day I learned about Professor Sauri’s activities during 
the war, I walked mto the kitchen of the small hotel m which I 
hved to brew myself some Nescafe An old woman was the only 
person there She placed a copper kettle on the stove and then 
returned to her work, washing the servmg table. I struck up a 
conversation in Geiman She spoke a Kurland dialect, rolling 
her r’s. “Why did you want to come to Finland^” she asked “I 
wouldn’t if I hved somewhere else What good is it here^ We 
were always small and poor and now we’re smaller and poorer.” 
She watched wonderingly as I put the powder mto the water. 
I offered her a cup. She hfted it to her nose and inhaled deeply. 
“Real Smells real.” She winked at me “That would brmg m a 
few thousand marks on the black market. A man came from 
Sweden and brought a htde box of saccharme and I got five 
thousand marks for it. That’s much more than I earn here m I 
don’t know how long ” She waved her hand m the air 
She went on scrubbmg the table and talking, “How can one 
work like this when there is nothmg to eat^ And now we don’t 
even have one room to ourselves to sleep ” 

“What do you mean^” I asked, puzzled 

“The Carehans Twenty thousand of them came here and we 
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had to make room for them There isn’t an extra bed anywhere.” 
“Whose fault do you think it is that thmgs are so bad^” 

She waved her hand in disgust “What do I know whose 
fault^ It’s bad, that’s all I know My fault, your fault, their fault, 
it doesn’t make any difference ” Her coffee was getting cold 
I walked through an unpainted hall to my room As I got mto 
bed between coarse paper sheets, I wondered who had been de- 
feated— the men hke Sauri or the woman m the kitchen^ 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t teU you how I find Finland, Dr. Hito- 
nen I don’t remember ever havmg been so confused ” 

The two men sittmg on a low sofa opposite me laughed One 
was my host, the editor of a moderately hberal newspaper, i'he 
other was a friend of his, a youth m his early twenties 

“In that case you belong with us,” said Dr Hitonen. “We’re 
just as confused and yet our problems here are fairly simple ” 
The boy raised his eyebrows 

Hitonen continued “First of all and most important, we are 
defeated and we must pay reparations to the Russians ” He 
turned to the youth “Ino, who’s very bitter on the subject,' can 
give you aU the statistics from memory ” 

The young man nodded “I can recite them m my sleep The 
reparations come to about 15 per cent of our national mcome. 
We have to pay three hundred mdhon dollars m machmery, 
wood products, ships and other transpoiLs within the next seven 
years This means that more than 40 per cent of our entire 
mdustry must be devoted to reparations We had to bnild new 
plants to meet the machinery and metal requirements.” 

At this point Dr Hitonen mterrupted “But of course these 
plants will be useful to us when we’ve paid our debts ” 

“But even then. Dr. Hitonen, our Hifficulties won’t end You 
forget that we’ve lost 10 per cent of our food-producing terri- 
tory, we lost the city of Viborg and the naval base of Perkkela ” 
Hitonen looked at the boy^stemly “True enough, those are 
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our losses. We have no right to continue being bitter about 
them. We’re foi Lunate that we’re not occupied and that we can 
still mn our own government.” 

The boy replied slowly. “All the same, they’re pretty drastic. 
These reparations mean that we can’t hope to improve our own 
lot for the next ten years. We can’t import food, we can’t pro- 
duce textiles for ourselves, we can’t rebuild. The standard of 
livmg just goes down and down. Many people feel that it’s a 
heavy pnce to pay for betting on the wrong horse.” 

“Do you really thmlc that it was just a matter of a bet^” I 
asked. 

“Unfoitnnately too many do,” Hitonen rephed “In the wm- 
ter war most people m the country were honestly fightmg for 
their mdependence and nothmg else a matter of fact, it was 
the hberal elements who led that fight. And we felt that the 
whole democratic world was behmd us. When we were de- 
feated there was a complete collapse of spmt. People were em- 
bittered As is usual m such times, the rems shpped out of the 
hands of the hberal leaders. I felt it myself. I felt that I might 
easily lose my own newspaper. I saw my friends m the govern- 
ment replaced or qhangmg their pomt of view to stay. National- 
ism, of course, was at its worst When small groups of us, who 
had been meeting for years, got together we no longer trusted 
each other. 

“Reaction took over. By the tune the war between Geimany 
and Russia broke out they had complete control. What hap- 
pened next IS all too well known Finland was m the war before 
she could stop to consider the possible consequences Hitler did 
the job for her, you remember, by simply announcmg in a 
speech that Finland was his ally, and the Soviets settled it by 
bombing Helsinki Before long, not only were we m the war, 
but we were actually advancing into Soviet territory and crying 
that we were going to butld a greater Finland for the greater 
glory of our people” The editor shook his head. “I wonder 
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why It happens that people and nations get so ambitious once 
they have one or two small successes. There was a strange aunos- 
phere in those days People swelled with pride because they had 
advanced a few miles mto enemy territory and thought that 
with this act they had secured their future. Well, the pnce of 
that bit of glory is dear today.” 

I had noticed the young man shifting nneasdy in his chair. 
Now he burst out on the heels of Dr. Bbtonen’s words 

“That’s all very easy to say But where does it leave people 
like me^ And there are hundreds, thousands of us. I was with 
the axiiiy up north m 1939 My comrades were good free men - 
who had left their faims to defend them. But they lost them. 
Most of us returned crippled and hungry. All we could remem- 
ber out of that war was that we had been attacked, that our vil- 
lages were looted and burned When the second war came, how 
could anyone expect us to stop and think whether we were on 
the Geiiuan side or not^ We went to fight the enemy who had 
attacked us before i he Finn doesn’t think m teims of Nazism 
or Communisui ” 

He was pale and every nerve seemed to twitch in his thin face. 
“It’s easy to say we must suffer because we are gnilty. Most of 
us are as gnilty as I am It doesn’t help us to know that Ryti 
was a traitor and Tanner was weak How can we be cool and 
intellectual about it and say, WeU, if Russia hadn’t attacked 
Finland, Leningrad would have fallen and the whole war would 
have changed’^ Say it to the thousands of Carehans right here 
whose children are dying of tuberculosis and who’ll never go 
back to their homes ” 

He calmed down shghtly. “I uy to be reasonable but it 
doesn’t answer all the questions for me If our leaders were re- 
sponsible why didn’t people like you, Hitonen, do something 
about It? It was your ]ob to keep them out— you were the pro- 
gressives You all scream at Finnish youth for bemg reactionary. 
You say that the youth are nationalist But what do you offer 
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them^ How are you going to get us out of the mess we are in 
now^ The same people who, you say, caused our troubles, are 
still walking around and they’re louder than you are. At least 
they have an emotional appeal to the youth. They give them 
nationalism. What do you do except condemn us and tell us we 
have to pay a debt for the mistakes you’ve made^” He stopped 
abruptly 

Hitonen sat in silence for a moment and then rephed, “I’m 
afraid that much of what you say is right. I’m will mg to take 
some of the blame. But the only thmg a hberal m Finland today 
can advise is pay off the debt. If we look for any other way 
out, we’re lost ” 

As I walked out I thought They’re lost one way or the other. 
It seemed to me they had stopped thinkmg. They could only 
look back and teU themselves what a tragedy they were. 

The street was pitch dark In order to get to my hotel I had 
to pass the Torm Everyone talked about the Tomi It was the 
seat of the Russo-Bridsh Control Commission. In Sweden they 
called It the Kremlin of Helsinki and when Finns talked about 
them troubles they pomted to the Torm I looked at it now, an 
jnnocuous-looktng bmldmg on a narrow street A small imcov- 
ered bulb burned weakly over the doorway. A Finnish pohce- 
man walked back and forth on the sidewalk. 

It seemed to me that Finland’s trouble was not the Torm I 
had been told m Sweden that Finland was under control border- 
ing on terrorism, that not only were anti-Soviet elements bemg 
reheved of their jobs, jaded, and toitored, but that no one dared 
express his true sentiments on any subject openly. The irony of 
it was that the same infoimation was given to me openly by 
many Finns right here m Helsinki itself, beginning with my 
hotel clerk and ending with Professor Saun It occurred to me 
that the professor was lucky to be a Fmn rather than a Nor- 
wegian, because in Norway he would have been jailed as a 
collaborator or ostracized. 
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I crossed the street to ask the Tomi guard how to get to my 
hotel. I spoke to him in poor Swedish, hopmg that he would 
undeistand. I knew that Swedish and Fmmsh were spoken inter- 
changeably in Helsmki, all street signs were in both languages 
He shook his head vigorously, however, and said, “Suomi— 
Suomi,” which meant Furnish or Finland 
A man coming out of the buildmg stopped and listened for a 
moment “You speak Enghsh, yes^” I nodded He motioned to 
the guard “What he means is— in Finland speak Finnish.” He 
grinned, gave me my directions, and walked away He spoke 
with a heavy Slavic accent and I guessed he was a Russian 

Hella Wuolijoki received me in her smartly furmshed apart- 
ment m the diplomatic section of Helsinki She was a chubby 
gray-hflired woman m her sixties. Sitting on her satin sofa with 
her short legs off the floor and her round cheeks contmuously 
crinkled in a smile, she looked nothing like the woman of ac- 
complishments that I had expected to see 

She was one of the most talked about people m Finland It 
was she who had in both wars gone to Stockholm to meet the 
Soviet ambassador and discuss the possibilities of an aiiiustice 
She had been arrested in Helsmki durmg the second war and 
sentenced to death The collapse of the Ryti government had 
saved her and now she was back m pubhc life as chief of the 
Fmmsh radio Her big job, she said, was to re-educate the Finns 
“It is a big job They don’t know at all why aU this happened 
to them All they know how to do is blame the Russians and 
feel soiiy for themselves ” She was a picture of bouncmg en- 
ergy She waved her hands m the air and hurried back and forth 
in the luxunous room, answermg the telephone, calling to her 
maid, and urgmg sandwiches and cakes on me ^ 

“But they hate me,” she went on laughmg “They don’t like 
to be told what’s wrong with them They’re stupid and stub- 
born” She said with disgus^ “The press is almost totally re- 
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actionary, and if it’s not, it’s just dull. That’s the trouble we 
have over at the radio. They’re all so dull. They don’t know 
how to draman7e the situation. I try to teach them, I uy to 
tell them not to write a speech every time they have to say 
something, but they can’t learn.” She threw up her hands in 
despair and exclaimed dramatically, “I can just say that it is 
hopeless They don’t want to know about their gmlt. They 
don’t want to understand what they did. I am Uymg to do what 
I can, but I can’t do it single-handed and I don’t get any support 
for my work.” 

“How would you do it if you could get the support^” I 
asked 

She burst out laughing and began pacing up and down the 
room “I know how I would do it. I’d use our theater, our radio, 
our press, our literature for one thing only~to pomt out to the 
stupid Finn what he did I wouldn’t let them waste all the paper, 
energy, and time on all the other foohsh things.” She turned her 
grandmotherly face toward me to let the importance of her 
words sink m 

I was sorry that I couldn’t share her enthusiasm It seemed so 
genuine I Imew that ever since the end of the war she had 
devoted herself to this work She was on dozens of committees, 
she lectured, wrote, and sat m on government councils Though 
she was well over sixty she worked twelve and fourteen hours 
a day. And she was the only one of her kind 

Yet it seemed to me that there was a flaw. With all her pas- 
sion and plans, all she actually wanted to do was to give the 
people more and more of what they already had and were sick 
of. I thought of the young man at Dr. Hitonen’s who had 
spoken so bitterly about all those who could do nothing but 
cry guilty Somehow it was pathetic. She talked warmly of 
re-education but disgustedly of the people she wanted to re- 
educate I felt that she was out of touch— just as this room, with 
its satm sofas and magnificent china, was out of touch with the 
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crowded room of the old woman, m the hotel kitchen, and just 
as the salmon sandwiches and sweet cakes and the real cbffee 
were out of touch with the daily rations of Helsinki 

The mght before I left Helsinki I attended the concert of 
the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra which had come to the 
city with Its conductor Mravmsky on a goodwill tour i'he 
small auditorium was crowded with Finns, and the first sizable 
gathermg of Russians that I had seen in Finland The atmosphere 
was festive 

Despite their shabby clothes, the Finns talked animatedly 
about the concert and clapped enthusiastically after each num- 
ber ihe Russians were apparently diplomats and members of 
the Control Commission with their families In the back rows 
sat some Soviet and Finnish ofiicers and soldiers The Russians 
seemed reserved and shy. During the inteinussion they stood 
around the lobby in small groups talking qmetly but proudly 
of their great conductor and orchestra The women had obvi- 
ously put on their best clothes for the occasion, but the effect 
was far from elegant. Most of them wore short, mangy-lookmg 
fur pieces Their dresses were a mixture of styles and years Few 
had matched colors 'i'hey behaved with careful pohteness 
'ihey stood aside for Finns to pass, spoke qmetly to the check- 
room attendant. I had the impression that they were adhermg 
to a htde booklet telling them how to behave abroad. There 
was nothing to indicate that these were the “people from the 
Torm ” 

Ifie hall was too small for Tchaikovsky and the power of the 
orchestra But the Finmsh audience gave them a standing ova- 
tion and called the ganglmg conductor to the podium a dozen 
times. 

As I was leavmg, a local Tass representative whom I had met 
a few days earher touched me on the shoulder and spoke to 
me in Russian 
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“How did you like it^” 

“Fine,” I replied. 

He shook his head. “The orchestra was good but the hall 
was too small It made it sound too loud You should hear them 
m Lenmgrad Of course the poor Finns couldn’t give them 
their regular concert hall ” He smiled. “But we can’t complain, 
because we bombed it.” 

He asked me to jom him for some food at a nearby restau- 
rant. I was anxious to talk to him and accepted. He was a young 
man with a calm face and a casual manner. He seemed clear 
about his ideas and answered my questions slowly and with well- 
chosen words The way he dragged the syllables of the Russian 
words, I guessed that he came from somewhere m the Don basm. 

“How do you, as a Russian, feel about Finland^” 

“I hate the reactionary elements and I hke the Finmsh people. 
I am sorry for them. They’re very poor now.” 

“I met several of these reactionaries,” I said, “and wondered 
whether you were gomg to do anythmg about them ” 

He shrugged “That’s the affair of the Finnish government. 
They’re no danger to us We’re not concerned about them ” 

It seemed to me that what he said was Uae. It was obvious 
that the Russians did not care about Nazis or pro-Nazis in Fin- 
land. I had been annoyed, remembermg what a stir they had 
made about the failure of the Western Allies to denazify their 
zones m Geimany. 

He went on. “As long as the Finns pay their reparations on 
time, they can do whatever they please, 'we don’t care.” 

“Wouldn’t the whple picture m Finland change if reparations 
were somewhat reduced*^ Parts of the countiy are on the verge 
of starvation,” I said 

He nodded “Yes Things are very bad for the poor. They 
have no food, no houses, and no clothes, but it can’t be helped.” 

It seems to me,” I argued, “that if you lowered the repara- 
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tions it might give the liberal forces some hope and the govern- 
ment a chance to strengthen the economy.” 

“We can’t be sentimental We must get the reparations We 
need them As General Zhdanov said when a delegation of Finns 
came to him to complam, ‘Three hundred thousand Russians 
died at Leningrad and the Finns took part in that siege.’ ” 

He looked at me cfllmly. “They can have their reactionanes 
if they want them, they can have their nationalists We don’t 
care. As long as we get our reparations,” he repeated fiimly. 
“We need them.” 



7 Tie yilchemists 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Three different hems showed from 
under her heavy black overcoat— a flimsy red print, a dark blue 
wool, and a brown-and-white check. The young girl noticed 
my cunous gaze and began to tug at her waist One by one the 
blue wool, the red print, and the brown-and-white check dis- 
appeared under the even hem of the black coat. Now they 
bulged on her chest, givmg her slender figure a cnppled ap- 
pearance. 

The girl was standing m a group of other strangely dressed 
people from whom came a medley of exclamations and minced 
sentences m what I took to be Hungarian. A boy m a bright 
new leather coat gesticulated. A man with one blue-glass eye 
ran his fingers nervously through his hair. The Swedish attend- 
ant handling the Stockholm-Prague flight patiently answered 
their questions. 

These were displaced persons returning to Hungary or Slo- 
vakia from Geiman camps They had been m Sweden long 
enough to rest and get some clothes Now it developed that 
there would be room for only twenty of them on this particular 
Prague plane. The girl in the three dresses spoke to me in the 
sing-song broad-voweled German of the eastern part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy “I will be happy to sit on my 
146 
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tinnk if they only let me go. My husband is waitmg for me m 
Budapest I’ve been waiting here for a plane over six weeks. I 
have no more money and no place to go, now that I’ve given 
up my room here ” 

A voice sounded ^ough the loudspeaker. They hushed each 
other and hstened mtently. One by one twenty names were 
called and the chosen group pushed ahead to the customs desk 
carrying their cardboard smtcases, straw baskets, and paper 
packages There was more commotion at the passport control 
office. Long sheets of paper came out of vest pockets and hand- 
bags Most of them were yeUow and crumpled and stated that 
so-and-so was a displaced cinzep of Hungary, Chechoslovakia, 
Subcarpathian Russia or some other country. 

Not all of them could be sure that their papers were good, 
most of them had had to change citizenship two or three times 
in the past twenty-five years The man with the blue-glass eye 
looked at my passport and addressed the young girl “A booklet 
like that, what a diflPerence it makes. This piece of paper I have 
—I never know whether it’s good or not. I come from ,a small 
town— It was Austnan, then after the last war Slovakian, and m 
1938 It became Hungarian and now it is not yet decided whether 
It is Slovakian, Hungarian or Russian.” , 

The girl eyed me enviously and sighed. “It says on this paper 
here that I am Hunganan and that I come from Budapest, so 
what^” She smiled, “film Amertkmtscher Pass, ‘ja, was -flier ein 
Glueck ” 

i'here was a sor at the passport office wmdow Sure enough, a 
young woman’s paper did not specify that she could go through 
Czechoslovakia “I don’t know They gave me this and said I 
could go home on this plane ” She twisted her fingers “What 
now^ Where shall I ask^” She would have to go to the Hun- 
garian Consulate, then to the Czechoslovak Legation, finally, 
when a few more stamps had been placed on her white paper. 
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she would be able to reserve passage and wait another two 
imonths. 

We finally boarded the plane, a rusty black converted Junker 
88, which the Czechs had taken over from the Geimans. Two 
benches lined the sides. The DP’s were silent now. They fol- 
lowed mstructions and fastened their safety belts. Most had 
never flown before and their faces were pale. 

When we were airborne, their excitement returned. They all 
began to talk at once. They passed around candy and oranges, 

' apples and small cakes. A brown-haired woman flashed the one 
gold tooth m her bare gums “Eat, you won’t get it m Doborzys, 
you won’t get anything there My brother wrote me that break- 
fast costs a million penga, lunch two mfllion, dmner three mil- 
hon.” Her fnends laughed The boy m the leather coat balanced 
his way through the aisle steppmg on toes and causing a general 
outburst of curses They shouted to each other, “It’s Gennany 
now Look, we’re over Geimany.” It was like riding a sight- 
seeing bus full of children at a fair. They twisted m their seats 
to look out the wmdows, gesticulated, munched their food, 
tossed apples at each other and conversed with the speed and 
disorder of children 

I was sitting next to a middle-aged woman m a well-cut suit 
which did liot bulge. She opened a powder compact, put too 
much powder on her white cheeks and forehead, smeared hp- 
stick unevenly on her thin hps, and then leaned toward me and 
said in Enghsh, “Madame, you must excuse this. This is what 
remained. We are not all like this Unfoi innately, the best were 
gassed and killed. What can one do, madam^ You understand ’ 
I didn t teU her that all I understood was that perhaps this was 
the first tune in her life she could feel superior 

The sun streamed through the plane windows. Sweaters and 
coats came off agam There was a smell of food and cig^ettes 
and sweat The man with the glass eye snored loudly m his cor- 
ner. His open overcoat revealed striped foiinal trousers which 
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were missing two buttons Ihe young girl pulled off her coat 
and sweater. The necklines of her three dresses showed Most 
of the bare aims were tattooed with concentration camp num- 
bers The hands were coarse and the fingers stubbed. 

The excitement fell away. The lady with the gold tooth 
spoke aloud m Geiman to no one in particular. “I don’t want to 
go back But it’s one way of ending a temporary existence In 
the war we hved from day to day. It was aU temporary. One 
camp, another camp, one city, another city. To an end with 
it. At least I’ll go back and stay there for good . . .” 

It was getting hotter and stuffier. The air was rancid A pock- 
marked woman became sick and her neighbor followed An old 
lady sobbed, “Why am I going^ There is nobody left.” 

“Oh, make this machine stop, it’s my end,” cned the elegant 
woman next to me. Her dyed red curls, hanging comically from 
under a httle fur cap, bounced as she suddenly bent forward 
and held a handkerchief to her face The white powder wore 
off Her face changed color, and two thick veins stuck out on 
her temples 

The young boy jumped suddenly and woke the glass-eyed 
man. ‘Tapa, my pass, my pass' I haven’t got my pass ” 

The heat and illness were forgotten. “Anybody see his pass^” 
i'hey began rummagmg in the food packages and under the 
benches. “Look in your brief case,” his father suggested It was 
there 

The older man raised his bony arm and, with a gusto that 
seemed to release aU his pent-up emotions, slapped the boy 
across the face. This outbuist appeared to reheve the tension 
among the rest of the passengers There was no more shoutmg 
or moamng They contmued to be sick m silence or stare out the 
vnndow at the contours of Prague just coming into view 

I saw the massive head of Ada Hoffmeister His brovm hair 
was combed back except for a few unruly strands which hung 
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down the side of his forehead. I missed 

ustially poked from under his bushy mustache. His dark ey^ 
twinWed as he kissed me on both cheeks and clasped my hands 
firmly. The usual passport foimahnes did not take long. An 
officill looked at my place of birth and asked whether I spoke 

Russian. “Of course. Do you^” 

“No. But we Slavs can understand each other. 

“In that case,” said Hoffmeister, “you can let her go through. 
The official nodded. “You have many good cigarettes, no 
rU have one.” We aU had a smoke while he marked the bags 


clearmg me through. 

As we were leaving the depot I saw my feUow passengers 
crowding mto the tmy reception room. They looked ex- 
hausted They were askmg questions, running from telephone 
booths to money exchange desks, inquirmg about accommoda- 
tions, and worrying once more about whether they’d be able to 
move on For most of them this was only the first leg of the 
journey. Many had twenty-four or more hours of traveling 
ahead of them. My last glimpse was of the man with the glass eye 
gesticulating at his son. 

Hoffmeister’s httle Tatra car nosed onto the highway The 
May sun sueamed on the fields Here and there a man or woman 
stood workmg a piece of ground. Low hills rolled away ahead 
of us I knew that we would come coastmg mto Prague down 


these hills 

“It looks so peaceful here,” I remarked. 

“Yes, doesn’t it But I think you’ll find more excitement thai^ 
you can take Thmgs are ‘cookmg,’ as we used to say m th^ 
States ” He turned and beamed at me. 

The car halted to let a tram pass A tall Bohemian peasant, 
chewmg a corn-cob pipe, stood beside a worn-out horse The 
wagon full of produce was covered with burlap I might have 
left him there in 1937. There was no imprmt of war on him, 
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and I felt like spealdng to him if only to thank him for not hav- 
ing changed 

We were approaching the city. The smell of Macs was every- 
where in Bubenec, the residential section at the outsloiLs of the 
Old City I had once had a stnflFy old aunt who hved here My 
cousm and I had visited her for tea and been served hot choco- 
late and whipped cream with Vienna pastries, and tmy crisp 
Prague rolls. Family poiLiaits had hung m a big, foiiiial room 
The old lady, m her black lace and a velvet choker, had fnght- 
ened us We broke a pasLiy di‘;h and I don’t think we were ever 
asked there again. We knew that, to preserve the tradition and 
appearance of the Bubenec house, she starved all week, she 
would dress m a peasant kerchief and wander through the mar- 
kets selling her shawls and dishes and vases and rings On Sun- 
days visitors received hot chocolate and tiled not to notice the 
moth-eaten furniture, the tarnished silver, and the peehng walls 
She died about a year later, clutchmg a mimature of Franz 
Joseph m her bare hands A day after her death, creditors came 
and auctioned off the house with everything in it, mcludmg the 
miniature of Franz Joseph, which turned out to be an old news- 
paper chpping framed to look real. 

The one-farruly houses looked the same now with their Mac 
and jasmme bushes m full bloom Flags hung from every house, 
the Czech flag next to the Soviet flag I laughed, thinking of the 
old lady’s house draped with a red flag “Ada, do the inhabitants 
of Bubenec Ime up to smg the ‘International’ every mommg, 
or are the red flags their only concession to the new times^” 

“Most of the old Bubenec families, the AusUian and Geiman 
ones, are no longer here Many of these houses belong to our 
ministers and other government employees Here is the house 
of my boss, Kupecki He’s the Minister of Infoimation ” 

“Then there is a new Bubenec aristocracy^” Ada laughed 
' good-humoredly at the gibe 

Just as I had expected, we coasted down a steep hill into the 
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streets of the Old City. The view was breathtaking— the Vltava 
wide and glistening in the snn, the four bridges connecting the 
Old City with the New, and the shining towers of the castles 
of the Kings of Bohemia. It was all there as I had left it— the 
curved, narrow streets, the many-samted Charles Bridge which 
could not show the attrition of war for it was old age itself, the 
majestic Hradczany Castle. There was a legend about every 
chapel and bridge and I had learned them all when I first came 
her6 at the age of thirteen. A shoemaker on a tiny cobblestone 
street— the Street of the Alchemists— had told me about the as- 
sassmation of Wenceslas and the maityrdom of St. Loretta 
while he fixed my soles I wondered whether the Street of the 
Alchemists had changed 

Hoffmeister’s jovial voice mteii opted my reminiscences. “This 
is where we are celebratmg this week. The whole city took part 
in the May Day parade.” 

We were on Narodm Trida, the mam street. It was busier 
than I had ever seen it. People rushed about on foot, m htde 
Tatras and broken down Skodas The overcrowded streetcar 
was here too Every bmidmg was draped m Czech and Soviet 
flags Large pictures of Benes, Masaryk, and Stahn stared from 
every comer Banners and reviewmg stands were gomg up. The 
hammering drowned out the voices of vendors selling goat 
cheeses and roll-mops (pickled herrmgs). The words, revoluce 
PRACE, MAY 5, 1945-1946, voLNosc, could be seen embroidered, 
charcoaled, prmted, and written on flags and posters from one 
end of the street to the other People thronged the stores whose 
show wmdows were full of banners and pictures alongside 
stacks of khaki UNRRA cans 

Hoffmeister s enthusiasm matched the gusto on the streets. 
‘Here you are We’re really gomg to celebrate— a whole week 
This month of May, 1946, will be somethmg to remember. May 
first, then the anniversary of the Revolution, then V Day, and 
finally the elections on the twenty-fifth.” I wondered if the ex- 
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citement was real^ It contrasted so violently with everything 
I had seen in Europe so far 

“The people are hvely these days,” Ada was saying, as if to 
convince me “The Prague Revolution got mto their blood.” 
I didn’t admit my ignorance, but I didn’t know what revolution 
he was refernng to 

We drew up at the Alcron Hotel where Hoffmeister left me 
“You unpack and rest We’ll see you later.” 

The lobby of the Alcron was faded The only people m it now 
seemed to be Americans They were mostly busmessmen who 
made a sad contrast to the excitement of the street outside They 
sat at small tables in the lounge chewing cigars and sippmg cof- 
fee or veimouth Most of them looked disgusted Their clothes 
were as out of place as they themselves, particularly their bright 
ties A middle-aged man m a Glen-plaid smt bellowed so that 
most heads turned, “I don’t know why the hell anyone comes 
here, anyhow They haven’t got the goods you want and they’re 
askmg pnces no one will pay I told these fellows that we were 
gomg to get our floor-covermgs somewheres else ” 

His companion nodded agreement “They’re too busy cele- 
brating all the time Why don’t they get down to work agam 
and do some business^ It’s a year after the war They’ve lost 
imtiative That’s what it is, mitiative, busmess sense They used 
to have it before the war They’re going to the dogs ” 

A tall man at another table spoke just as flisgustedly “I’ve 
been coining here for fifteen years They had good stuff, these 
Czechs In costume jewelry they beat France and Belgium 
Cheap, too Now they want mne times the prewar rate for a 
gross of junk We can’t sell it What gets me so mad is that they 
just don’t give a damn ” 

“That’s right They don’t seem to care at all As though busi- 
ness just went out of business They chased the Geiinans out 
Now they don’t have anybody to produce that stuff, that’s what 
it IS,” another spoke with authority His compamons listened 
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attentively. Even this hotel doesn’t care about you. You’d think 
we didn’t fight the war the way they treat us.” 

The waiters stood pohtely at attention. I wondered whether 
they understood and what they thought. Johnny, the half- 
American reception clerk, smckered good-humoredly as I signed 
m. We re used to that. Amencan buyers don’t think much of 
Czechoslovakia these days. We haven’t any doUars, our plumb- 
ing isn’t as good as it used to be, and we want to get paid for 
what we do. I'here is a change m the country and it’s not lust 
that there is no jewelry.” He smiled. “The beer isn’t very good, 
e food could be better and the women aren’t as weU dressed 
as they were m the old days. But maybe they’re sore because 
t ey have to do right by Johnny to get a room at the AJcron.” 
He vnnked and turned to a customer at the other side of the 
desk. There isn’t a single room available m the entire city. You 
better come back after the excitement is over ” 

Excitement 'ye word went around in my head as I sat in 

of wTrAr 'he National Board 

I . hot water. Our coal 

must last What w^ the excitement^ I knew that the country 

sociahLThTi,* change, that it was on the road to 

rhp 1 hey about the nationalization of industry and 
hyyulsion of y Sudeten Germans. I had expected m find 

Lamr r Tt'"® celebrations, 

in^h. '^"’hed up Vaclavske Namesti, the wide boulevard 

fla^ on trh M T/' now and the 

s Jet comt r ^ >°“dspeaker on the 

to rono Jhl ' ^ Army music 

to honor the victorious aimies which liberated Prague ” I turned 

the corner hopinsr to be able tn finri n-. i 

flat ^ ^ ^ 'he Hoffmeister 


tcr'^SiTrJH hJoffmeister’s maid Anna bade me en- 

ter. Her round figure moved swiftly into the walnut-paneled 
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living room. “Pan Hoffmeister no here—” She looked up at the 
ceiling and put a plump finger to her head, searchmg for the 
word. She was all circles, her figure, her round face, the round 
nose, and the smooth hair combed back on her round head 
“I can understand you when you speak Czech slowly,” I said. 
“You don’t have to strain.” 

“But I must learn Enghsh. Yes, I learn, yes, I learn.” She 
laughed have books. Pan Hoffmeister and Pani learned me 
speak Enghsh.” She broke into Czech now “Man must learn. 
All his life he must learn I am a simple woman but I learn and 
learn and teach other simpler women. In the daytime I cook, 
clean and learn I have all lands of cooking books from many 
foreign counUies. Because I must make good food Evenings I 
have club meetings and reading. Man must learn Man doesn’t 
know anything. Maybe he knows more than before the war, but 
nothing” Anna was obviously on her favorite subject and she 
went on without promptmg from me. “I have been here many 
years with Pan Ada and before with his Maminka and I always 
learn Look at these books ” She made a circular motion toward 
the books that lined the walls of the hvmg room “You can see 
my room I have only books, too.” ' 

She took my aim and led me through the hall, which, like the 
hvmg room, was full of books and prangs Her room was at 
the back, beyond the kitchen As she had said, there were books 
everywhere, on the wmdow sill, the dresser, and even the bed 
“There is so much to read. Look All languages Czech, 
French, Enghsh I must read to know and make the bhnd peo- 
ple see ” 

Back m the hvmg room I offered her a cigarette She accepted 
hesitantly and sat down. She inhaled clumsily, holding the ciga- 
rette m stiff fingers 

‘Tan Hoffmeister and Pam will come soon i'hey must be- 
cause I must go to a meeting ” 

“What sort of a meetmg is it^” 
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“A paiLy meeting. A woman’s club where I talk to them.” 
“Are you a Commumst^” 

“Ano, naturally. IVe been a Communist seventeen years. Ano, 
seventeen years. Now it is open and free to be Commumst. Be- 
fore the war simple people didn’t want to be Commumsts They 
didn’t read, they didn’t know, 'i'hey were afraid. Now the meet- 
ings are full every time. I talk too much.” 

She held her cigarette to her bps agam and took a short puff. 
“Nice here, no^ I kept it aU hke it was for Pah Ada to come 
home ” 

“How did you manage that? I thought the Geimans were in 
the flat durmg the war ” 

“The Geimans were here but they got nothmg, not a thing. 
Before they came, I put everythmg away. They never found 
It." A Gestapo man hved here. And I, a Communist, hved here, 
too ” She chuckled. “I told them this was my flat. They hved 
with me, not me with them. When Heydrich was killed and 
there was trouble and they arrested everybody I knew, I said 
to myself, Anna, now you must go too. I packed a kerchief and 
went to the village There was work. Children, hundreds of 
children. Their parents were m the Concentraks Jewish chil- 
dren had to be hidden by non-Jewish Czechs. Oh,^yes, there is 
much to tell about I knew Pan Ada was safe m America. The 
radio and underground papers told us. When the Red Aiiiiy 
came last May and the Prague Revolution began, I came back 
here. I waited for Pan Ada.” 

There was the sound of a key m the door She moved as if 
to jump up, then reconsidered and simply turned her head to 
see who was there. She remamed in her chair, uncomfortable 
and self-conscious, when Ada entered the room. She mumbled 
somethmg about entertaimng the lady and finally rose, hiding 
her embarrassment by saymg to me, “He maybe doesn’t hke it.” 
Her heavy bosom shook with laughter as she walked out of the 
room. 
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“Anna is the best entertainment the Hoffmeisters can offer. 
But she’s complete dictator of this household and Lilly and I 
have noy^ay ” Ada settled m a comfortable chair and hghted one 
of the cigars I had brought him “This is one of the things, 
though not the only one, I miss about America” He drew a 
deep puff. “WeU, Edith, but I think this is the new world now.” 

“Judging from ah the red flags it certainly seems a different 
world,” I remarked 

He was serious. “It is not what you think. Czechoslovakia is 
not Soviet. Before I say anything else, though, I want you to 
know that you don’t have to take what I tell you for granted 
After all, I am a Communist and that prejudices me” He 
winked. “You can go wherever you want to go, see whomever 
you want to see You may hear criticism and grumblings but 
you’ll find that most people, no matter what paiLy they belong 
to, beheve in what is gomg on m Czechoslovakia ” 

“You’ve already gone preLLy far, haven’t you^ I understand 
that you’ve nationalized 80 per cent of your industry and car- 
ried out some drastic reforms ” 

“Yes, we’ve gone far Every factory of over five hundred 
workers is the propeiLy of the State We’re expropriating' Ger- 
man mdusLry and expelling the Geimans, we’re planning a school 
refoiiii, we’re gping to improve our land refoim ” 

“Has there been much opposition^” 

“No You must remember that this is all withm the frame- 
work of the Koscice program That was a four-paiLy coalition 
program signed before the hberation We still have a coalition 
and no matter which paiLy wins this month’s elections the coali- 
tion will contmue Of course there are differences, but these are 
mainly in degree and speed The Communists and the Social 
Democrats, who have a Maixist pomt of view, want to go 
further and faster in nationalization than the Czech Socialists or 
the Cathohcs, who are non-Maixists and want to stop now.” 

“I suppose the ultimate aim is a Socialist state.” 
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He shook his^ head. “Not if you mean the Soviet kmd of So- 
cialism Even we Czech Communists beheve that Russia’s path 
to Socialism is not the only one. All of us here, when we talk 
about nationalization, or socialization, mean something that is 
Czech— call it Czechoslovakiz^tion, if you want to. As President 
Benes put it, it won’t come from Adoscow or London or China. 
It’ll be our own.” As he spoke, he pointed the cigar at me to 
emphasize his arguments 

“It all sounds very convmcmg,” I said. “Perhaps even too con- 
vincmg And you sound confident What you’re ttying to do is 
carry out a great experiment, as I see it WiU you be able tu do 
all this under present world tensions^ I was m London at the 
Umted Nations Conference and it certainly did not look very 
pleasant there Can you keep from allying yourselves too closely 
with one side^” 

“That’s the biggest problem I won’t say that we want to be 
the bridge between the East and West, as so many small conn- 
Uies say, because too many people walk on bridges.” He smiled. 
“We are m the East but we don’t want to close our eyes to 
the W^est. Unfoi innately, I think America doesn’t want to un- 
derstand that.” 

At this point Lilly Hoffmeister entered. W^e hadn’t seen each 
other since she had returned from the States with Ada six 
months earher. Ihere were the usual greetings and excited ques- 
tions about Amenca. 

She unpacked a box of hpsticks, stockings, and some cheese 
that I had brought from Stockholm. “W^e don’t need any of the 
food that our fnends are still sending us from New York. We 
have plenty. But these are the real necessities for us ” She spread 
them out dehghtedly on the couch. “Ada and I left America 
equipped with vitamins, medicines and heavy shoes and tweeds, 
prepared to rough it in a Socialist country. AVe were completely 
wrong. What we should have brought was some extra dinner 
clothes. Like all other government officials, Ada is always be- 
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mg asked to all sorts of diplomatic receptions, dinners, theater 
paiQes and so on ” She prattled on as she Liied out the hpsticks 
on the back of her hand 

HoJffmeister smiled somewhat apologetically, “You see the 
life of a government man here is very difficult ” 

“Do you ever have tune for your drawmg^”^! asked him 
He shrugged “Very htde. I’m afraid that’s a thmg of the 
past.” 

Lilly looked up “As a matter of fact,’’ she said, “he’s pubhsh- 
mg what he calls his posthumous works now ” 

I looked at Ada sittmg comfortably near his desk absently 
fingering a sheaf of prmted papers, probably thmkmg of meet- 
ings, conferences, planmng committees, election speeches that 
he would be dehvermg m the next few weeks far removed 
from the world of art m which he had spent most of his life 
One of Czechoslovakia’s leadmg satmsts and cartoomsts, Ada 
had seemed to me m New York to be the archetype of the 
contmental mtellectual and artist. I knew that for years his work 
had brought him mto contact with only people of this kind 
He had gone frequently to London, Pans and Moscow to ex- 
change ideas with H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, David Low, Pas- 
ternak, Ehrenburg, Aragon Like many another scion of a weU- 
to-do European family, he had' traveled extensively And here 
m his custom-designed aparQiient were the trophies of his travels 
and mterests massive avant-garde pamtings, hfe-sized primitive 
figures from New Guinea and the South Sea Islands, pohshed 
stone carvmgs, and m each wall, a specially constructed cubicle 
filled with primitive figurines from obscure African villages— 
everything to indicate that for him art was the focal point of 
hfe I had known him in America durmg the war years as the 
buoyant artist drinking and talking until dawn It was a httle 
sad now to see Ada the artist, who had also been something of 
a radical, converted to Ada the government official, who had 
once been an artist. 
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It was chilly when I left the Hoffmeisters’. The streets were 
empty now. Most of the caf6s and restaurants on Vaclavske 
Namesti were closed. I wondered how many Czechs enjoyed 
the confidence, hope and comfort of the Hofimeisters. Were 
they ndmg the tidal wave now^ And was there a whole new 
aristocracy bemg bom m Czechoslovakia^ 

At a nearby shrme an old woman knelt fingering a rosary. A 
paper boy passed I bought a paper from him and he thanked 
me profusely for the tip Most of the city was quiet. The Alcron 
lobby was also qmet. The Americans had gone t6 bed or had 
left m bad humor. The hall porter handed me the key. “There 
are eggs m Prague this week,” he said. “Will you have one for 
breakfast, miss^” 

t 

I walked toward Vmogrady to see if I could find Zdenka 
Tozickova at her home. I would surely recognize it, for I had 
stayed with Zdenka and her family durmg the summer of 1937. 

There were not many people in Vmogrady that summer and 
we had had the house practically to ourselves Pam Sverckova, 
the jamtor’s wife, used to sit on the steps halving ripe pumpkms 
and gathermg up the pits to roast them. The trees were heavy 
with cherries and chestnut blossoms m the monastery gardens 
where the monks walked m heavy brown robes despite the hot 
sun. The river, which we then called the Moldau, swaiuied with 
boats. Tourists on their way to or from Karlsbad or Marienbad, 
where they went to cure the hver or lose some weight, could be 
seen everywhere with their guide books studymg the old casties. 
American visitors bought lace and Imen and glassware on ISfa- 
rodm Tnda. There was an air of leisure about everything, even 
the streetcars seemed to run slowly Tn the evenings we sat at 
a round table eating palacinkt with homemade plum jam, while 
Mr Tozicka, Zdenka’s father, discussed politics with Jan, her 
older brother Mr. Tozicka kept a large picture of Masaryk on 
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his desk and brought his name mto almost every pohtical dis- 
cussion. There was much talk about Gennany. 

I turned the familiar comer of Marshal Foch Street. There 
was a new plaque now. Roosevelt Road. The white stand, where 
we used to buy the famous Prague sausage and eat it as we 
walked, was no longer there In its place was a pushcart with 
sausages suspended from a rod The familiar spicy smell tempted 
me but I couldn’t buy one now because I had no ration points 
The tempo of the street had changed just as its name had. 
Everybody seemed to be rushmg Their shoes were worn and 
their coats were too small Dresses had shrunk from cleamng 
and showed bare legs or heavy cotton stockmgs The mixture 
of counLiy and city was more pronounced than ever Peasants 
sold colorful shawls, dill pickles, radmhes, and cheeses on the 
sidewalks Several bnildmgs were pockmarked by bullets Other- 
wise there was httle damage m the city, except for the cavernous 
mm of the Gothic town haU, which the Geinians had burned 
before retreatmg Among the flags and banners, I noticed small 
square metal plaques, each with an mscnbed name and date. 
Sometimes the plaque was nothmg more than a piece of wood 
with a name carved by knife Fresh flowers and wreaths lay 
on the ground beside them, and occasionally a wooden cross 
had been nailed to the wall There was one not far from the 
old Tozicka house “Jan Subka, Boleslaw Dlug— FeU on May 
6, 1945— Holy be their memory ” A passmg woman looked up 
and crossed herself. Two men rushmg by touched their hats 
automatically. 

ihe old house was just the same. I walked up the steps and 
rang the beU A young woman m stockmg feet, wearmg a bright 
apron, answered 

“Does Zdenka Tozickova still hve here^” I asked 
“Ano, ano Please come in. I will call her ” 

Zdenka had changed httle smce I had last seen her m 1937. 
Her hair y/as still long and worn, as she had always worn it. 
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braided and tied at the back of her head. She was somewhat 
more reserved and her gray eyes looked darker. 

“The story isn’t as dramatic as you probably expect,” she 
said as we sat down at the old round table. “When you came 
to visit us in 1937, you remember, we still didn’t want to beheve 
what was happening We were in the Sudetenland and we re- 
fused to pay attention to Henlein’s parades. Remember^ It all 
came so suddenly. I was havmg a good year ^t the umversity, 
I suppose just because I liked Najedly’s lectures. I’d saved up 
enough money to go to Paris and London that September of 
1938. Even after it happened, I still didn’t feel as if anything 
had hit me. i'hmgs were so shockmgly noimal at first— prepar- 
ing to return to the umversity, movmg back from the countiy. 
Then suddenly the Liuth of what had happened hit me hard 
across the face. It could be seen m the workers at the Skoda 
plant when I visited Pilsen. It could be seen in the attitude of 
the posunan, m the bitterness of the returning soldiers who had 
gone off to the border regions prepared to fight. When I talked 
to one of the soldiers and saw how ashamed he was, I felt 
personally betrayed and for the first time understood what had 
happened at 'Munich 

“Everybody seemed to feel that things were gomg to keep 
getting worse They began getting annoyed with each other. 
The grocer down the street picked an argument with everyone 
and then he started getting drunk and said it didn’t make any 
difference anyhow whether his busmess got better or worse. 
Ihings like that happened all up and down the street. 

“At home we were so hurt that the word Mumch was never 
mentioned Evcrj’'one’s hfe became his own closely guarded 
secret You came and went without saying much. You were 
somehow prepanng, looking for new things, but not disclosmg 
them for fear that they would fail you, too. 

Jan and I didn’t sec each other much in those days. I wanted 
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to see him But sometimes, I think, he didn’t trust me enough 
and so I had to look for new friends. Most of the girls you and 
I used to know weren’t enough. I suddenly couldn’t stand )ust 
going to classes, attending lectures, getting dresses made or lis- 
tening to music. Trud would come around once m a while and 
we’d go to a play or a lecture but then that stopped, too I had 
to find new people who could help me do somethmg about 
the hurt I felt. There were many who felt the same way and 
slowly we foiiiied a group at the university. We put out a little 
paper and talked a lot and that’s about all But at least when 
they marched mto Prague it was not a surprise We had talked 
^o much about it and expected it. 

“We couldn’t possibly know how it was gomg to be And I 
don’t think there are many who undeistand even now what it 
was hke After the first shock was over, many people slowly 
went back to their noimal way of hvmg That’s the strangest 
thmg about occupation If you don’t want to you don’t notice 
much of It, except that there are small changes in your daily 
hfe Your reading habits gradually change, your daily news- 
papers carry different editorials, your children learn Geiman 
in school, the legends you hved with all your hfe about the 
Hradczyn and Vysygrad assume a new color, the seats of the 
Kmgs of Bohemia become the thrones of the Emperors of 
Greater Geiiuany. And people gradually give m to it. Certain 
groups are hit immediately But they are amputated so care- 
fully that the rest of the population hardly feels it Fust, the 
Jews— some people profit by it when the Jews are put away, 
they get their propeiiy and positions and have less competition. 
Then come other groups But there is always a large part of 
the people that remains unaffected But after a while it spreads 
to everyone What hurt most was that people like the faimers, 
the peasants, hid food from the Germans, then sold it to the 
Czechs on the black market. At first groups like ours were small 
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But as the arrests increased and the terror began, we got more 
and more recrmts. 

“You asked me earher this afternoon Where the Communists 
got theu: strength. Well, m those days, when half the nation 
was still asleep, it was the Communists who took up the fight. 
When our groups started, the Communists gave us the lead. 
They were the most self-sacrificmg and they gave us the clearest 
direction After Munich and after March, 1939, the rest of the 
world was still at peace. The youth saw no direction from any- 
body. 'i'he Communists came forward and gave them the sig- 
nal. Naturally, the paiLy became strong in the underground. 
Many of my fnends jomed who never used to think of pohtics. 
Their leadership earned over to the peace. They took the imtia- 
tive m the Koscice program. They kept m touch with the youth 
all the time And, of course, when the uprismg broke out they 
gave It the atmosphere of revolution. They knew how to capi- 
talize on the presence of the Red Aimy, and now they are the 
strongest party in Czechoslovakia ” 

I interrupted at this point “You sound shghtly iromcal about 
them. Is that the way you feeP” 

Zdenka shook her head. “No. As a matter of fact I’m going 
to vote Commumst in the elections. I sincerely admire what 
they re doing. But I have no intention of trying to jom the 
Communist paity I don’t want to be tied to any smgle party. 
And there is no need for it because they’re all doing a good job 
together now. The coahtion is working out very well. Some- 
times I think they’re performmg miracles In the midst of a 
large-scale nationalization, they’ve managed to keep the stand- 
ard of living up. We have hardly any black market. Our food 

ration is decent, our shops are beginmng to fill, the factories are 
running 

“But most of all, the people are excited. They feel that good 
things are happening in Czechoslovakia. They’re beginning to 
discover that things that were bad before the War don’t have 
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to stay bad. They’re willing to experiment. And they go about 
the whole thmg with that spmt 

“Look at me I was completely disillusioned by Mumch. In 
the occupation I was dazed for a long time. Today I feel that I 
can see what’s ahead, and it looks good. Most of the people I 
know feel that way.” 

Zdenka’s voice was waim and confident. Her confidence was 
contagious, just as the fnendly gaiety of the streets of Prague 
was. I had already heard several Czechs voice the same attitude. 
I had a feehng that the whole couniiy had made a decision and 
was caiiying it ouL The people seemed to know what they 
wanted and how to get it, somethmg I had not found any- 
where else 

Prague’s fuse postwar music festival— for that matter Europe’s 
first postwar mtemadonal cultural event— opened with the sol- 
emn playmg of “Ma Vlast,” followed by cheers as the President 
of the Second Republic arose m his box to greet the impressive 
international audience When the program ended the celebnoes 
left the Rudolfmum— seat of the parhament and now a concert 
hall for the occasion— and watched President Benes v^alk to his 
car amidst the cheers of Czech Socialist youth who thronged 
the lighted banks of the Wtava Fireworks flashed on the river, 
crowds listened to election campaign speeches The youths 
foiiiied a torch procession behind the president’s car and cried 
m unison, “Vote Czech Socialist— the PaiLy of President Benes ” 
A group of Communists waved election banners advertising the 
advantages of their platfoim Ihc four bridges over the nver 
had been divided among the four major parties. Each hndge 
^^as covered vith its own streamers and signs ^oLTE socialni 

DCMOKRATI, VOLTE KOMUNTSTi', -VOLTE NARODNT SOCIVLISTI, AOLTL 
LIDOVF DEMOCRAT!' 

Later cvcrj'body who was anybody in music, and manv 
others besides, gathered at the home of Raphael Kubelik, the 
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lanky young conductor of the Prague Philhaimonic He wel- 
comed his guests with kisses and sentimental outcries He spoke 
Czech, French, English, and Russian all at once But his mixture 
of languages seemed to have no effect on the guests themselves. 
At the start of the evenmg they separated themselves mto na- 
tional groups, each group talong over a comer of the matn 
room, as if it were a pohncal party taking over one of the 
bridges 

In one comer stood two men pohtely shaking their heads 
and smiling vacantly. 'I'hey wore tightly fitted black smts, 
white starched collars, and dark ties. They looked like busmess- 
men dressed as newly appomted diplomats. I heard their Russian 
and guessed that they were the Soviet pianist Obarm and the 
violmist Ojstrach. 

Not far from Bhem stood a noisy group of Frenchmen, wav- 
mg their hands in the air and shoutmg positive opinions of the 
concert In the third comer several American and Bntish men 
and women in conspicuously well-cut dinner clothes nodded 
politely to each other, fingered their cocktail glasses, and looked 
bored 

In the fourth quarter of the room, Raphael Kubelik was wav- 
ing his amis m a heaiLy welcome “Lenushka, so you are here. 
Come along.” Leonard Bemstem, the young American conduc- 
tor, sporting a bright bow tie and flmgmg his hands m the air 
with the mannerisms of a Hollywood juvenile actor, fell into 
the aims of Kubehk who kissed him loudly on both cheeks. The 
Russians grinned and the fine head of the American composer, 
Samuel Barber, lifted itself ever so shghtly m the American 
comer of the room. 

“Now we’re all here We’ll have some music We have our 
dear cellist of the orchestra who will play for us some Czech 
works, Kubelik announced, trying to draw the attention of 
the guests A thm sandy-haued boy, perspirmg heavily, in a 
tail coat, sat in the center of the room The cello looked much 
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too big and heavy for him. “Some works by Janosik,” he an- 
nounced m a shaky voice. He played a sentimental folk tune. 

“Czech music We haven’t had anything like it for so long,” 
Kubehk sighed as the last tone was struck. 

Several Czechs stood m grave silence, deeply moved and 
happy. The women sniffed audibly. 

“Do you realize that Kubehk managed to conduct the Prague 
Philhaimomc for a year without playing a smgle German com- 
position^” a girl reporter whispered to me m awe “Now we 
can have as much of our music as we want.” 

The boy contmued to play tune after tune, all of which 
sounded the same Kubehk darted around the room urgmg his 
guests to listen People contmued to shake his hand and clap 
him on the shoulder, congratulating him on his perfoimance at 
the Rudolfinum He was the hero of the evemng. He looked 
flustered and embarrassed, 

A young Englishman sat next to me “It’s a strange world. 
You can’t seem to keep pohtics out of art these days Ihey’re 
fill so bent on nationahsm now. Slavic music. Eastern music. 
Western music Kubehk doesn’t really like it. I’m sure he’s 
thinkmg of Talhch tomght and many of the music lovers in the 
audience thought of Talhch. Talhch is a great conductor and 
It’s not Uue that he collaborated He belongs here tomght, 
really.” 

Mme Shidlov, a Yugoslav ex-opera star, jomed our conver- 
sation. “Talhch was a great conductor and it is a shame he was 
banned After all, he refused to play when Goebbels came to 
Prague And when he went to Berhn it was to keep Czech music 
alive No doubt Kubehk got his big chance because of that. 
He’s a fine boy. But Talhch will be back ” 

Here it was agam Was playmg m Berhn coUab oration ^ Tal- 
lich’s countrymen apparently couldn’t decide Perhaps that was 
what made Kubehk dnnk so much. 

'TJow, Lenushka, play, Lenushka” Kubehk flung his aims 
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out The grhups seemed to have melted into one now. We ah 
stood around the piano Bemstem played boogie woogie. The 
, guests nodded their heads in rhythm. A maid brought m crack- 
ers with UNRRA fishpaste. The straw-tasting Shvovic was 
disappearing fast. Ojstrach and Obarin had unbent and were 
sitting on ^e floor next to me, beatmg out the time. Samuel 
Barber m his subdued voice asked me to tell the Russians that 
the American character was not as violent as American music. 
The Russians laughed Bemstem played contmuously. The 
French threw their arms around each other’s shoulders and sang, 
the Canadians and British danced, the Czechs clapped their 
hands. I sat between Barber and the Russians, mterpretmg as 
they discussed his new cello concerto. Walter Legg, repre- 
sentative of His Master’s Voice, made arrangements to record 
Ojstrach playmg the new Prokofieff concerto Talhch was for- 
gotten, the war was behind. A young Czech who only a few 
minutes earher had been tellmg a French girl about Red Army 
rapes m Moravia crouched next to us and exclaimed* “Isn’t it 
wonderful how we all get along>” 

Nobody thought about the four Prague bridges divided into 
paities, the atom bomb, Soviet expansion, the Revolution Josh 
White’s folk song about the cherry that had no stone brought 
tears and clappmg and shouts for more. I carefully translated 
the “Empty Bed Blues” to the Czechs and the Russians. 

Ihe room was wami and we opened the wmdows. The sound 
of Czech youths smgmg m perfect pitch came from the dis- 
tance. i'he youngsters were still paradmg on the streets outside. 

The scrawny waiter ran across the crowded room balancing 
a tray high m the air. On it stood a lone Hish with an ink bottle 
and pen. Men of all ages sat at bare marble-top tables reading 
newspapers from the side rack, writing letters, discussmg poh- 
dcs, each with a small pot of coffee before him. 

The waiter bearing the pen and ink was the symbol of a 
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tradition, the Central European cafe. In prewar days one could 
find them m Vienna, Budapest, Prague, and Warsaw, and they 
were all the same. Their customers were busmessmen, lawyers, 
pohticians and mtellectuals. The waiters knew them all and 
never expected anyone to order more than coffee or to stay less 
than a few hours 

The people now sittmg m the Slavia might very weU have 
been there eight years earher, and I doubted whether the waiters 
had changed. They snll wore the same soiled, shmy dinner 
coats and suiped trousers. You couldn’t tell that the hqmd m 
the mdividual brass coffee pots was not coffee but malt with 
bitter herbs. Or that the few pastries on display were brittle 
pepper cookies with a beet-sugar icmg, which the steady cus- 
tomers knew better than to order. The only conspicuous change 
was m the names of the newspapers on the rack. /There was no 
Berliner Tageblalt and no Prager Presse. 

“See that man with the bald head and fat stomach^” I said 
to my two compamons “Look at his gold cham and shmy 
fingernails It is mcongiuous to see him reading the Svobodne 
Novtny. I’d put the Frankfurter Xettung m his hands and be 
able to spot him immediately as a Geiman busmessman visiting 
Czechoslovakia in 1937.” 

Leonard Bernstein, who was sitting at my side, looked puz- 
zled But Dr. Fischel’s clean-shaven face broke into an under- 
standmg smile 

“So you feel it, do you^” he said “Things are generally the 
same and most of the changes are good and healthy But there 
is somethmg unpleasant ” He wrinkled his forehead and looked 
\ at each of us as if to decide whether or not to go on. Dr. Fischel, 
head of the Prague Jewish community, had asked Bemstem 
and me to ]om him for mormng coffee “I am glad you are 
here, Mrs Snlkm You were m Czechoslovakia before the war 
so you will understand what I mean when I say that many of 
us no longer feel at home here ” 
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“You don’t have a Jewish problem m Czechoslovakia, do 
you^” Bemstem interrupted. “I had heard that there was no 
anti-Semitism here.” 

“No. There is no Jewish problem in the Polish sense and 
the government is domg all m its power to help the Jewish 
people. But it’s the new atmosphere.” 

“Do you mean the new nationalism^” I asked. 

‘Y'es. Czechoslovakia used to be a connuy of minorities. 
Masaryk and Benes were proud of it and we Jill were. In the 
1936 census there were four legal mmonties registered and nil 
were Czech cinVens. You could be a Geiman, a Czech, a Slovak, 
or a Jew, and have the same rights m each case. Many Czech 
Jews registered as Geimans at the time because they had been 
part of the Austio-Hungarian culture. And they had the bond 
of language and habit. Many registered as Jews— considered a 
nationahty by Masaryk. But now this freedom of choice of 
nationahty is backfirmg ” 

“You must be a Czech m Czechoslovakia, is that it>” I asked. 
I had noticed this and it had struck me as the strangest paradox 
in Prague today. Despite the healthy atmosphere and the prom- 
ising future, the same nationalism which I had seen m Noivvay 
and Finland was apparent here. 

Dr. Fischel turned to me. “You were saymg earher that you 
never felt as much at home anywhere in Europe as you did 
here, ihat was one of the good things about tlus country. It 
is iromcal to think that a Czech Jew is not considered a Czech 
today because he registered as a member of the Geiman or 
Jewish minonty in 1936 His propeity is considered non-Czech 
and IS subject to immediate nationalization. He has to prove 
himself all over again now But this is not the main problem. 
The property law is being worked out by the government now, 
and they are tiying to restore Jewish propeity to the rightful 
owners But the psj’'chological effects of the new nationalism 
are unpleasant.” 
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“Do you feel that the Jews are not wanted back in Czecho- 
slovakia^” Lenny asked 

Dr. Fischel shook his head “I wouldn’t say that. Many Jews 
who registered as Czechs and who speak the language fluently, 
have been freely accepted again and are working in the recon- 
su action along Avith everyone else. But the Jews who used to 
live in the Sudeten or Slovakia, to whom Czech was never a 
mother tongue, are having a difficult time. Of course that is all 
the result of a national purge of minorities, like the Sudeten 
Geimans and the Hunganans. No matter how justified such a 
purge may be, it is bound to be dn Ly ” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders “It seems that the Jew is expendable.” 

I remembered Mrs Schoenfeld, an old friend whom I had vis- 
ited a few days ago in her one-room apaiQnent She was the 
only one of her family who had survived Her two daughters 
would have been about my age She was Czech as far as anyone 
knew, until a feelmg of sohdarity made her register as a Jew. 

“I am fine,” she had said. “Except that it wasn’t really 
worth while retummg from Theresienstadt One isn’t needed 
or wanted Six years is such a long time I came back hopmg 
to find many fnends happy to see me alive. I went to see my 
neighbors When I walked in they simply stared and did not 
recognize me In the room, I saw my sofa, radio, and carpet 
which I had left with them When I told them who I was they 
simply said. We were sure you died m the Koncentrak ’ they 
tiled to make it up to me by askmg questions about my daugh- 
ters. But I will never forget the stare of nonrecogmtion It was 
as if they were looking at a ghost and asking. Where did you 
come from and why are you back^’ 

“I get It from the grocer, from the butcher, from Zhnova, 
the hat maker, who fingered her order book and said brightly. 
Why, Pam Shoenfeldova, I was sure you were gassed ’ She 
showed me her order book ‘Here, loo^ Pani Smirkova, Pani 
Goldblatova, Pani Grynsteinova— you knew them all— all gassed 
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—nice ladies they were, too— I didn’t expect to see you again. 
Now, what land of a hat do you want?’ No, nobody expected 
us back. We were not really missed or wanted.” 

I heard Dr. Fischel saying slowly to Bemstem, “One of the 
sad aspects of this situation is that the Jews have very deep roots 
in Prague. . . 

The keeper of the synagogue opened the heavy gate with a 
large key from a bunch he earned in his hand He was quiet 
and stem. His black hat matched his suit, his mustache and 
his eyes. It was chdly in the stone hall. 

The only Gothic Jewish synagogue in the world .had re- 
mained undamaged by the Na7i<;. The keeper showed us through 
it wearily. He pomted to the vaults and columns which were 
eleventh-century Gothic. High under the ceiling odd-lookmg 
metal reflectors hung from the walls. The keeper noticed. my 
questioning gaze. “Those the Geimans put up and we left them 
as a souvenir. They used the synagogue as a movie studio. They 
made funny pictures about the Jews here We were all Charlie 
Chaplins.” There was no emotion m his voice. 

Bernstein was at the altar studymg the ancient writings on 
the Gobelin covers The man went on, “Not many people 
come here now. We hold services for the Polish Jews who are 
here. The Prague Jewish commumty used to be the pride of 
the world. Now we are only seven thousand left out of fifty 
thousand. Ihis little synagogue saw many things in her day 
and she wiU see more.” 

The utter hopelessness of the man’s voice was too much to 
take in the cold stone room, unchanged by tame except for the 
horrible eyes of the reflectors which glared moclongly. We left. 

“My name is Maria Podlasiuk and I am going to Amenca.” 
She was one of the four girls sitting at a wooden table in a hut 
for uansient Jewish DP’s. *ihey were having their lunch out 
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of a common bowl and all got up to speak to us The room 
had no more than its four bare walls, four bunks and a table 
and bench. The women varied ui age between twenty-five and 
fifty. For the most part they were Auschwitz alumnae. 

Dr Jacobson of the Jomt Distribution Committee, who had 
brought Bemstem and me to the camp, had explamed that it 
was a camp set up by the JDC as a stoppmg place for Jews 
escaping the pogroms in Poland 

It had been dn/ylmg aU afternoon and the room was moist. 
Bemstem contmued the conversation with Miss Podlasiuk 

“When are you going to Amenca^ Do you have relatives 
there^” 

She laughed “I am not gomg to the America you are thmkmg 
about. I am gomg to Geiman America— the Amencan zone m 
Geimany.” 

“She’s happy thmkmg about it now,” said her compamon, 
who wore lugh leather boots and a heavy sweater “But actu- 
ally all she’s gomg to do is change camps At least she’ll be able 
to stay there ” She reminded me of the women on the plane 
commg to Prague I was embarrassed as they exammed my tail- 
ored smt and mamcured fingernails. 

A young man walked mto the room and was mtroduced as a 
son of one of the women 

“I am gomg back to Poland, Dr. Jacobson,” he blurted out. 
“It’s enough Look, what can we do^ We got out and spent 
every cent to bnbe the border guards Now I hear thar the 
ones who got mto the Amencan zone last year are still sittmg 
there We know nobody m Amenca or Palestme. There is no 
chance for us to go anywhere ” 

“Moma, I told you not to speak like this any more,” said his 
mother “Don’t listen to him, Dr Jacobson We are not gomg 
back to Poland There is nobody left m our town, not one per- 
son They don’t want to give our store back And look at this ” 
She pulled out a letter for us to read It was m Pohsh and I trans- 
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lated It aloud It was an anonymous note saymg that if she re- 
turned to Piaskov and tried to reclaim her propeiLy she would 
never see dayhght agam “Dr. Jacobson, don’t hsten to him He 
IS crazy.” She clasped her fingers hysterically. 

The other women sat down and began eating their soup The 
spoons made a hollow clatter on the aluminum bowls The bar- 
racks were long and low. Each room looked hke the next The 
inhabitants also looked like each other. The women were spongy 
and sallow They sat on their bunks or rummaged through httle 
smtcases The older ones sat by the wmdows watchmg the ram 
Some walls were covered with caived signs and names and 
Hebrew verses The men were thm. They shot angry glances 
at us and whispered excitedly as soon as we were out of the way. 
Some mothers carried rosy children who looked weU fed 
“How long have most of them been here^” I asked 
Jacobson chewed on his pipe. “Anywhere from three weeks 
to SIX months They’re happy once they get here But it doesn’t 
take them long to discover that it’s just another camp on the 
way to another camp. And most of them have had enough” 
Bemstem, who had been silent throughout, asked, “Do any 
of them get out to a noiuial hfe^” 

“Yes. On the underground route to Palestme, if they’re not 
intercepted. Some of them get to America if they have relatives 
and if their quota isn’t full But that’s only a drop in the bucket.” 

We were passmg another barrack There was a commotion at 
the door. A group of youngsters ranging from fifteen to twenty 
stood talking excitedly 

‘We’re sendmg a hundred boy orphans between twelve and 
eighteen to England, and today v^e’re makmg the selection,” 
Jacobson explained 

There were many more than a hundred boys All stood clus- 
tered around a man seated at a desk He interviewed them one 
by one. We spoke to a group of four who were standing aside 
from the others. They looked healthy, but their clothes seemed 
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much too small for them, and I thought they acted more child- 
ish than they looked They were Rutheman Jews Ruthema was 
now part of Soviet Russia and they wanted to stay in Czecho- 
slovakia or leave. We asked them several questions and offered 
cigarettes The one who looked the oldest was about to accept 
but suddenly changed his nund when he saw Jacobson with us. 

“No, I don’t smoke yet. I am too young” Bemstem and I 
couldn’t help laughmg We understood the lU-fittmg jackets 
and short pants now. These boys were probably mneteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one and so had no chance of bemg mcluded 
in the list of a hundred gomg to England But they were gomg 
to uy, anyhow 

Jacobson smiled as we were leavmg “No price is too high to 
stop bemg a DP.” 

1 hree hours later Leonard Bernstein stood on the podium of 
the Rudolfinum conducting his Jeremiah Symphony before a 
brilliant audience A Czech soprano sang Jeremiah’s lamentations 
m an ancient tongue From where I sat I could see Bemstem 
whispermg the words to the smger He didn’t want her to miss 
a smgle one In his box President Benes leaned forward and bent 
his head 

Uhe major-domo apologized profusely m studied English “I 
am sorry you will not be able to have high tea later today, but 
we couldn’t bake any of our special cakes My usual source of 
butter disappointed me and I didn’t know we were gomg to 
have so many visitors But there’ll be bread and cheese and jam ” 
He rubbed his hands together. With his buck teeth he looked 
like a Japanese houseboy bowmg and scrapmg I could see that 
some of the group on the terrace wished he wouldn’t humble 
himself so much. 

“He certainly takes his job senously,” Hoffmeister com- 
mented apologetically We had just risen from a heavy luncheon 
and only three hours before that had been served three eggs 
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apiece for breakfast. “He’s a good man but he lacks tact ” Hoff- 

meister twinWed. ^ i r 

We were sitting on the open terrace of Dobrys Castle, form- 
erly the mansion of Count CoUerado Mannsfeld, which had now ^ 
been nationali7ed and turned over to the Czech Writers’ Syndi- 
cate for use as a work resort and week-end restmg place. 
Writers, poets, translators, editors, and all others who dealt with 
the prmted word and held membership in the Syndicate, were 
pnvdeged to come and go as they pleased m the fifty-room man- 
sion, which still retamed most of its eighteenth-century elegance, 
mcludmg three formal salons, two ghttermg ballrooms and a 
wmg devoted to the bnc-a-brac of the hunt. 

“I think I’ll go up and he down a bit Every time I come here 
I get so sleepy.” Madam Wasseimanova rose She was a regular 
guest at Dobrys. Earher she had told me that she came there 
every week end to work on her translations. “I have to come 
down here from that madhouse Prague, where you can’t get 
anythmg done.” So far I had seen her do nothing but eat and 
sleep 

“It’s pleasant here, isn’t it?” Jin Pober, the secretary of the 
Syndicate, remarked, looking out over the formalized gardens 
toward the wide marble steps, flanked by two heavy statues, 
which led to the hothouses beyond , 

“But the gardens should be kept up better than they are, 
said his wife who was Bntish and spoke with a chpped accent. 
“The gardeners don’t seem to have their hearts in it.” 

The sun played a steady stream of waimth. A young poet, an 
agmg critic, and a pubhsher leaned back m their chairs, dozing 
or gazmg sleepily toward the gardens 

“It’s a good idea, this Dobrys,” Hoffmeister whispered to me. 
“But I’m afraid it will put an end to writing in Czechoslovakia. 
They all come here and eat too much and get sleepy and go 
back I’m beginning to wonder whether it’s a wise thmg to 
bnng our foreign friends here. It probably gives a wrong ma- 
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pression altogether.” He turned his gaze on the figures lolhng 
in the comfortable chairs “They look hke fat sheep, don’t 
they?” 

“Ada, I know what bothers you. The revolution has come to 
Dobrys, but the atmosphere still smacks too much of the days 
of the decadent counts,” I said, laughing 

He jumped up and began pokmg and proddmg them out of 
their lethargy. “Come on, let’s go down to the village and see 
what’s gomg on ” 

The pubhsher rose and stretched himself with digmty. “Yes, 
it’s time we showed ourselves to the people.” He winked as he 
came around the table to take my aim. 

We crossed the spacious couityard It glowed with the pmk 
bnlliance of the painted stucco walls. We left the castle m 
stately procession Hofi^meister in his doeskm countiy jacket, 
swmgmg a stick in lazy arcs, Lilly Hoffmeister beside him, the 
poet and the Pobers behmd, and the pubhsher and I brmgmg up 
the rear. Two attendants swung the gates deferentially. 

“ 1 here are two more castles for the wnters Then the archi- 
tects have theirs, and so have the lawyers,” the publisher said m 
a rismg sing-song voice. “So far, so good. All the syndicates, 
guilds and associations are satisfied ” He smiled good-humoredly. 
But there was a note of concern in his voice as he went on “A 
lot of good has been done m our new Czechoslovakia I hope it 
remains good ” 

‘What do you mean?” I asked 

“Oh, I mean that I hope we don’t lose our perspective, that 
we don’t lose sight of the thmgs around us It’s easy, you know, 
when you are put mto the manor yourself, to forget about the 
village and to build more hothouses, more lodges, guest houses 
and garages. Fnends come to visit you and you become so con- 
cerned with them and their well bemg ^at everyone is an 
outsider, even an enemy You can expand your manor too far. I 
have seen it happen ” 
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“Do you see any dsinger ahead^” 

“Not really. Everything is still so new and exciting. And no 
matter what we do it is a miracle. When you open a plant that 
has been idle for three years, it is a great achievement. When 
you can ration food so that everybody gets his ten eggs a month 
at the regular price, it is good, and when you can send your 
children to free schools and your old mother to a well-appomted 
hospital, you swell up with pnde. 

“I am an old Socialist,” he went on, “and probably a bit old- 
fashioned. We’ve done a tremendous job in Czechoslovahin. I 
feel that now is the time to take stock. We have hundreds of 
factories, villages, and institutions m the hands of national com- 
mittees We are sending the Geiinans out of the Sudetenland 
and movmg thousands of Czechs m there. But there are always 
a few people who take control of things. Some of these people 
got into their posts by chance durmg the confusion of the revo- 
lution. We have had a few cases where entire national com- 
mittees, admimstermg towns, had to be put in jail. Now is the 
time to clean up, to put everything on sohd ground mstead of 
puslung on with further nationalization.” 

Isn t that the plan^ Doesn’t the coalition advocate that^” 
He smiled wryly. “If you watch the general platfoims of the 
various parties, they all agree on some pomts Their mam differ- 
ences are in how far they want to go and how fast they want to 
go. My paiLy, the Czech Sociahsts, for instance, is opposed to 
the Commumsts It’s not because of nationalization or expulsion 
of the Geimans, or further land refoim. We agree to all those. 
But we think that the Communists don’t want to halt now be- 
cause they’re anxious to estabhsh political control, if they can, 
even if the people have to suffer for it ” 

Do you feel tlierc would be serious changes in the counuy 
if the Communists gained more power^” 

Ada left Lilly and dropped back with us 

“Ada win tell you no But I say yes.” He laughed and slapped 
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Hoffmeister on the shoulder. “These fellows are fine boys, but 
I feel that they’re liable to get power drunk. If they got control 
there wouldn’t be mnny changes in the beginning, but they 
would gradually adopt all the accoutrements of Communism. 
Take his Mimsuy of Infoimation They don’t control anything - 
directly now. The newspapers are uncensored But just let one 
of us pnnt a series of unfavorable reports about Russia and 
you’U see how much paper we can get after that. Or let someone 
make a pro-Churchill broadcast.” 

Ada was silent. I could teU that he wanted me to hear the 
opposition 

“I feel that we have a good people to work with,” the pub- 
lisher went on. “We don’t have to spoil things by curtailing the 
freedoms I want to be sure that fellows like me are not called 
fascists or reactionaries in Czechoslovakia just because we don’t 
want to go as far as the extreme left ” He paused to emphasize 
the next points ‘We have a finely balanced coalition now— but 
if Ada and his friends lose their heads and start consigning to 
the reactionary hell everyone who disagrees with them, they 
will upset the apple cart ” He smiled and looked at me “But it 
is even more dangerous if Amenca, who gets frightened every 
nme she hears the word nationalization, brands us all reds and 
washes her hands of us We’re not all red and we’re not all 
black Why can’t we uy to work out an amalgamation of the 
political democracy of the West and economic democracy of 
the East?” 

We were passmg between rows of white houses Two women 
lingered near a doorway exchangmg village gossip They wore 
their Sunday cotton dresses From the open wmdows came a 
faint smeU of beets and cabbage A flock of geese fled before a 
lanky youth The village band was setting up its msQ aments to 
play. 

A large crowd had gathered before the National Committee 
Building, the foiiiier town hall. Huge billboards covered with 
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election posters stood on the small square and campaigners 
leaned against bam stools and tree trunks. The empty wmdows 
of the butcher, the locksmith, and the baker were bright m the 
sun. A loudspeaker, attached to the roof of the committee 
building, announced that there would be an important election 
address by the head of the National Committee on behalf of the 
Commumst party. 

The announcer’s words seemed to float out over the villagers’ 
heads. The men stood around m dark smts, wiping their ruddy 
necks with large handkerchiefs and smokmg their pipes The 
loudspeakers, the flags, the orations seemed out of place They 
were all assembled on the small village square to hsten to pohti- 
cal speeches, but they were Bohemian peasants, traders, artisans, 
workers resting on a Sunday, thinkmg about their geese and 
potato patches, or perhaps an ailmg calf or a door that had to be 
painted the next day The sun and the bam smells and the smoke 
rising from the chimneys were much more real than the wiry 
speaker in his city clothes 

It had probably also been warm on that Sunday afternoon m 
June, 1942, when Stepan Hurzik conducted his local band and 
Stefan Horak, the butcher, Vladimir Ruzicka, the baker, and 
Jaroslav Podhora, the locksmith, drove their carts numbered 
two, four, and seventeen mto the mam square of Lidice 

Empty stores had also hned the streets then. There had been 
church services that mormng Vaclav Jehnek was twenty-six 
years old and resting from the pits Bohuslav Straha, twenty-two, 
came to see his bride, Frantisek Puchmeller chewed his pips, 
glad to get some sun and air. Most of the men had worked m 
the Zapotocki mine. 

A few days before coming to Dobrys I had fingered their 
dust-stamed clothes They lay m neat little stacks in a cold 
monastery outside Kladno. The names, addresses, and occupa- 
tions of the men were written on httle cards Beyond stretched 
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a barren field in the center of which stood a thin cross marking 
the site of the .village of Lidice. 

Once there had been women there who cooked cabbage and 
children who chased geese. It had been a full life hke the one 
here m Dobrys and the dreams had been simple and good— a 
better house, a new bam, a Sunday suit, perhaps a trip to Prague 
before old age set m 

At the village of lOadno I spoke to Maria Mastahrovce, whose 
husband and two sons had been Lidice men She sat qmetly, 
telling me of Ravensbrueck and mixed transport trflins and the 
grocery store they had once had. Now, together with the other 
T idice women, she was an honorary cin7en of Kladno and was 
supported by the state The outcome of the elections did not 
bother her. “I have the sickness of bones and nerves,” she said 
“The only thing left to hope for is a grocery store m the rebuilt 
T .idice But they say they will have a large co-operative now. 
Who knows^” 

Ludmila Hurikova, who had lost her husband and son, had 
returned from Auschwitz with foiLy-five other Lidice women. 
She sat wearmg a wide black skirt and black kerchief and said, 
“If we had known about the tragedy we wouldn’t have tried to 
survive ” 

i'hey had not known about Lidice, she said, that it had been 
destroyed or that it had become a world symbol, until their re- 
turn to Czechoslovakia after hberation. It was not until then that 
they found the field and the clothes of their men They were 
taken to Prague where they met the President They were 
photographed and filmed They received gifts and packages 
“But Kladno isn’t our home,” she sighed, “neither is Prague 
What’s the use of the Second Repubhc unless Lidice is rebuilt^” 

Maria Dolecova was a blue-eyed girl of twelve, one of the 
seventy Lidice children who had been found After camps and 
slave labor m Geimany she had made her way back to Lidice' 
where she learned that her mother had come back with con- 
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sumptioii and her brothers and father had been Lidice men. 

“I live with my aunt,” she said, “and I go to school. I had to 
learn Czech all over ag^m and forget Geiman. We are studying 
Russian m school, too.” I asked her what she wanted to do 
■when she graduated. She said at once, “Go to the new Lidice. 
That’s our home.” 

“Ano, ano, that’s the only hope— to have Lidice agam,” the 
others repeated in a chorus. 

When I returned to Czechoslovakia six months later, m No- 
vember, the banners and flags were down. The hills were barren. 
The excitement of the sprmg festivities was gone. The speeches, 
campaigns and parades of May had resulted m a victory for the 
Communist paity which had won 40 per cent of the votes. The 
new Commumst premier promised to mamtam the coahtion and 
many who had feared immediate drastic changes felt reassured, 
others still wondered. 

Five days after the elections, the people of Prague watched 
the public execution of Nazi Governor Frank, thus closing the 
chapter of war, occupation and revenge. 

The word excitevient was replaced by the words haid njoork, 
prodnctwn, export. The harvest had been good but the average 
family still lived on potatoes, beets and bread. The ministries 
buzzed with activity. The planners and economists worked from 
seven m the morning until midmght and the words “Two-Year 
Plan” spelled the future. The government was deteiiiiined to 
succeed. By the end of 1948 they hoped to raise production by 
30 per cent and in some cases to triple or quadruple the 1938 
level. 

Late in the month I drove down to Slovalaa. On the way, we 
stopped at Zlin, home of the world-renowned Bata works. I had 
been tlicrc before and had watched leather, rubber, and shoe 
merchants from every part of the world attending the shoe fair 
in the large, green company hotel overlooking the vast plant. 
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It was the propeiLy of the state now, run by a Hirector-in-chief 
and three section chiefs who, in turn, each had four branch 
cluefs under them 

In his pme-paneled executive ofBce, one of the four directors, 
Liboslav Masner, who had been with Bata for fifteen years, ex- 
plamed m fluent English- 

“The Two-Year Plan calls for 70 per cent of prewar produc- 
tion in shoes We’re now working at 60 per cent That’s because 
we’re gomg to put out a better shoe ” 

“Is the plant operated on the spot or from Prague^” I asked 
He stretched his massive hands on the desk “AH busmess and 
technical details connected with production are talcen care of 
right here But all pohcy matters, buymg and selling, are taken 
care of by the Leather and Rubber Depai Lment of the MimsLiy 
of Industry m Prague ” 

I asked him whether he personally felt the benefits of nation- 
alization 

He laughed “Certainly I come into the plant every morning 
at six, and let’s see—” He fingered through his time book “On 
Monday I left at eight-rhn Ly, on Tuesday at seven, on Wednes- 
day at eleven-thii Ly, and today I’ll be here m a meetmg until 
one m the morning My salary is the same as it used to be ” His 
voice became detei aimed now “But we must do it We cannot 
allow any one person to control Bata agam. You know that Jan 
Bata became a collaborator If we fail and other nationalized 
enterprises fad, the whole program, and therefore the entire 
nation’s future, -will be m jeopardy. We’ve learned our lesson m 
Czechoslovakia ” 

Downstairs m the factory, the machmes were silent as we 
walked through the sole-cuttmg plant. It was tlie rune o’clock 
break The workers hned up for a plate of soup for which they 
paid one crown fifty They looked like workers in any mdus- 
tnal town anywhere m the world There were women' m bright 
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aprons and smocks, some of them as young as twelve and four- 
teen. 

A middle-aged woman, who had been with Bata for thirty- 
two years, was anxious to tell me about herself, “f like Bata, 
always have I’ve been here through two wars and it’s a good 
place to work ’-’ She looked up at the poiUait of Thomas Bata, 
the founder “He was a good boss and we have a good boss 
jiow. It’s good m Czechoslovakia. If the Two-Year Plan works, 
we’ll be all right.” 

I spoke to a dozen men and women. Although they had not 
yet felt the benefits of nationalization in a material sense, they 
had all found a vague new kind of security. As one young man 
put It, You know, it doesn’t mean much, rejilly, for me to be 
part owner m a big plant like this, but actually I am, and we all 
are, and after you think about it for a while— I don’t know why 
—It makes you feel good.” 

The editor of the factory paper talked at great length about 
the importance of Czechoslovakia’s experiment and then added, 
“But what does Amenca have against us? We asked you for a 
loan to help us put across something which will raise the stand- 
ard of hvmg of our people, somethmg which might be able to 
give aU of Europe proof that there is such a thmg as Socialism 
m a democracy. You turned us down ” He was sad. He was not 
the only one who spoke with this sadness It was as if he had 
been let down by an old friend 

At Bratislava I stood on the Danube looking southward to- 
ward the Balkans. There was something strange about this 
capital of Slovakia, somethmg I couldn’t define at first Here 
were busy streets, stores laden with food and all kinds of con- 
sumer goods People thronged the restaurants and movie houses, 
wearing weU-cut coats and high felt boots. Night clubs and 
inns were crowded ihere was smging and the drmkmg of the 
famous Slovakian wme Women displayed their elegant clothes 
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in caf6s. Dozens of demobilized Hungarian counts loafed about 
the hotel lobbies and restaurants, usually flashing a pearl or dia- 
mond pm Here, for the first time smce I had returned to the 
Contment, I found old Europe unchanged, as if there had never 
been a war. 

Indeed, for Bratislava there had not been a war. Slovakia had 
not been a neutral hke Sweden, or a satellite like Finland, but a 
puppet state. Though only a few miles outside the city one could 
see the physical destruction caused by heavy fightmg, Brati- 
slava Itself had suffered htde Unlike Prague, it had not been 
occupied for six years Its houses had not been reqmsitioned, its 
shops had remamed open in the hands of the same owners, its 
schools, concert halls and theaters had been untouched, its town 
hall had not housed the Gestapo or a military governor 
The people of Bratislava showed no effects of occupation 
Their outlook was different from that of the people of Prague 
Their concern for the future seemed to be put on hke a window 
decoration. Every Slovak I met pomted with pnde to the few 
bomb-scarred buildmgs and spoke at length about the devastated 
regions of eastern Slovakia, as if to compensate for the five 
peaceful years as Geimany’s puppet 

To all mtents Jmd purposes, this was still Czechoslovakia, part 
of the Second Repubhc Yet, although I had crossed no borders, 
and the difference of language was very shght, I felt as if I had 
come mto another country. The rich^ black soil was that of 
southeastern Europe, and m many ways the people— even the 
shape of the buildmgs gave me the sensation of havmg crossed 
the Danube mto the Balkans. 

By race, temperament and, appearance, the Slovaks were tied 
more closely to Eastern Europe than were the Czechs The peas- 
ants who made up the bulk of the population were illiterate and 
poor, like the peasants of Poland and the Ukrame They were 
reared m a parochial atmosphere and paid allegiance to a fanatic 
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clergy. Obviously it had been not too difficult for Father Tiso 
and his group to estabhsh a pro-Nazi dictatorship. 

I could now understand the many Czech officials in Prague 
who had sighed, “The problems of Czechoslovakia can be seen 
m Slovakia.” 

How was this country of easy-gomg, wme-drinkmg, pulpit- 
fearing, nationalistic faiiiiers, going to fit into the Second Re- 
pubhc^ 

I visited the head of the majority Slovak Democratic paity. 
He was a short, rotund man, with wide blue eyes and blond hair. 

“The problems in Slovakia are not simple,” he said. “We hke 
our brothers, the Czechs, especially if they give us money to 
build a new schoolhouse. But we don’t like it when after the 
school IS finished they send m a Czech jamtor.” He laughed, 
“ihe mothers and fathers of the children protest and march 
down to the school We put m a Slovak jamtor and it’s all right 
now.” He shook his head. “The whole school system here is no 
good because there’s too much of this”— he crossed hunself— 
“so now we are changmg it We are taking the American sys- 
tem for our example. I was not m Amenca myself, but every 
Slovak has a relative there Besides, the experts in Prague say 
your school system is good ” 

“What about nationalization^” I asked. 

“Sure, we support it We have too many faims and not 
enough factories We’re going to build up a Bata works, and 
—and—” His secretary interjected, “Paper mills.” “Yes, paper 
mills” 

He pointed his finger at me as he paced the floor “We want 
the state to run them, yes But remember, as long as the Slovak 
Democratic paity is m power it will be clean. I say so.” 

He was waimmg up to it now. He was a Slovak pohtical boss 
driving his pomts home to an audience. 

“No paity influences will make jobs in our national mdustnes. 
i hat may be all right m the Czech lands where a man becomes 
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manager of a plant if he was a leader of the paiiisans Here he 
must know his business. They hke to call us the stionghold of 
reaction Sure, we have many reactionaries in Slovakia You 
cannot change a whole system overnight. We were poor and 
uneducated and exploited by the Austrians and Hungarians But 
we beheve m democracy. We go up to Prague and we bang on 
the table and we make our demands, and if they don’t listen we 
wallc out. They say we are reactionaries because we don’t like 
Russia i hat’s a he The Slovaks are the biggest lovers of Russia 
in the world We like them more than the Czechs do. We don’t 
like their system and we let them know it It is well known that 
practically every Slovak has a relative in the United States He 
also has a relative m the Soviet Umon. But also today every 
Slovak has his watch m Moscow, and he doesn’t like it.” 

He paused and then sat down, pleased with his speech After 
a moment he continued, “The biggest problem we have is 
Hunganans We have too many” He turned to his secretary. 
“How many^ I never remember figures Anyhow, we’re sending 
them out now. 'i'hey won’t make trouble again ” He was becom- 
ing passionate once more, making another speech to the voters, 
and this time touching on a subject that excited them aU “The 
reactionaries, the feudalists, the fascists, the fanatic Cathohcs, , 
the Hitlerites— that’s what the Magyars are. They must go ” 

On my way to his office I had seen a sign outside the Mimstiy 
of the Interior saying if you come to imij^rvene on behalf of 

A HUNGARIAN— DO NOT EN IJcE 

Later, in the office of the official in charge of the Hungarian 
transfer, I looked at an elaborate map On it were marked 
countless httle faiiiis m red and blue The Slovaks were tiying 
to be reasonable about the expulsion of the Hungarians 'ihey 
were making allowances for Hunganans who had not been dis- 
loyal and who wanted to remam It was necessary, of course, to 
prove that they had not been disloyal This was seldom easy 

‘We are also making sure that they have faims to go to,” said’ 
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the official, pointing to the map. “They will exchange farms 
with Slovaks m Hungary who will come home Those are the 
blue marks here.” He placed his finger on a cluster of dots m 
Hungary. “We’re trymg to be reasonable.” 

I was willing to admit that reason was on his side. And yet 
what was the result^ Only that, as usual, thousands of people 
were shiftmg m Central Europe I couldn’t help thmkmg that 
many an mhabitant of a village on the Danube might be won- 
dermg Today I am a Hungarian, yesterday I was an Austrian, 
but I am supposed to be a Slovak, what next^” Like the man 
with the glass eye on the plane to Prague, he would be trapped 
in Europe s same old passport geography. 


Back in Prague, the Vltava’s icy surface looked stem. The 
towers around it cut clear lines in the sky. It was a chilly after- 
noon. A few people rushed into the massive building of the 
Czemm Palace, now housmg the Minisuy of Foreign Affairs, 
ihey looked busy and important with then: bulgmg brief cases 
tucked under their aims All government buildmgs were hghted 
There was no doubt that the Czechs were working hard. 
In a world of shifting populations, violent hatreds, extreme na- 
tionalism, and, worst of all, hopelessness and mdirection, they 
had decided on a durection and were detenmned to follow it 
I turned mto Zlata Uhcka, the Street of the Alchemists It 
was not even a street, but a row of tmy houses cut mto the wall 
o a medieval fortress Here the Kings of Bohemia had locked 
up their alchemists and commanded them to produce gold I 
wondered whether many realired how close to alchemy the suc- 
cess of the Czech experiment would be The future-the ultimate 
compatibihty of the Eastern and Western concepts of democ- 
racy-was bemg tested here. 



7 Tie Ihoken TMnces 


POLAND 


“You’re an American, aren’t you^” 
the Tyech conductor asked m German. 

“Yes ” 

“I could tell immediately.” 

We were nearmg the Polish border. In a few moments, the 
conductor told me, we would be at Petrovice, the last village 
on the Czech side of the border He was a pleasant httle man 
with a friendlmess typical of his counuymen He seemed to be 
pleased with everything I could see vacant spaces m his gums 
as he grinned “All Americans that go through here are mce,” 
he said He leaned over me “But I don’t like the Bntish so well. 
They are stuck up and they don’t hke what’s gomg on m 
Czechoslovakia now ” 

“What about you^” I asked “Do you hke it?” 

“That’s a good question Do I like it^ Two years Buchenwald, 
a year Auschwitz, and now you ask me do I like it m Czecho- 
slovakia ” He pomted to the empty spaces m his gums “The 
Geiiiians You know, I was a Commumst before the war I am a 
Communist today. We have a good country for everybody who 
IS good Czech Yes, lady, our countiy is gomg the right way.” 
Then he shook his head sadly “But it is different over there. 
In a few mmutes we’ll be m Poland Oh, no, it’s not the same 
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It was never much good You just wait, you’U see the difference. 
It IS something to see in Poland.” 

We stopped with a jerk A few mmutes later Czech border 
mspectors entered They glanced at my bags but left without 
bothering to open them Pohsh mspectors entered five minutes 
later, first a soldier who pamstakmgly copied the entire contents 
of my passport, then a civilian to question me about money, 
and finally another civihan to examine my luggage. 

Stramed whispering spread through the tram. Out of the 
wmdow I could see Pohsh troops standmg about the station I 
was not surprised The Czecho-Pohsh border was notorious for 
the smugghng gomg back and forth across it. A few hours 
earher, after the tram left Prague, I had met a young man who 
bhthely infoimed me that he had spent most of the war smug- 
ghng and was still at it. “There is big busmess around here,” he 
had said I don t know why I shouldn’t get some of it. I hved 
like an animal for six years, and now I don’t owe a thmg to any- 
one, and I don’t care about anyone but myself.” This was an 
attitude I had observed, with variations, m many young people 
m other hberated countries 

As we finally rolled out of Zebrzydowice, a tall, heavily 
rnustached conductor entered my compai unent. Looking up at 
him I had a sudden sense of recogmuon* this was Poland. All 
the snubbed, fleshy noses, all the watery blue eyes, the friendly 
smiles of Pohsh peasantry, seemed to have merged in him He 
was to sell me my ticket from Zebi/^ydowice to W^arsaw, and 
as he stood there in his shabby soiled unifoiiu, scowlmg over his 
book, suugglmg desperately to figure the fare he must have 
computed dozens of times before, I couldn’t help wondermg 
how recently he had left the soil At last, with a sigh of rehef, 
he handed me the ticket and pohtely asked for 640 zlotys. 
When I had paid him he hesitated for a moment as if to say 
somethmg but changed his mind and left mstead. In a few min- 
utes he was back agam, this time accompamed by an older man 
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whose long coat obviously had belonged to someone heavier and 
taller The latter stepped close to me and peermg over the runs 
of his spectacles explamed apologetically, “Miss, my friend here 
made a mistake He charged you, let’s see, 104 zlotys too httle.” 

The first conductor broke m sheepishly, “Yes, lady, 104 
zlotys, and I figured and figured and figured, didn’t P” He took 
off his cap and scratched his head “This stupid Pohsh head of 
mme just doesn’t know how to count. Didn’t I add it up about 
four times, lady? Just forgot to add the figure for the seat, that’s 
what It was, for the seat.” 

“That’s all right,” I said, “I understand ” I counted out the 
difference 

i'he older conductor chcked his tongue. “Then it’s all set- 
tled, I can go now.” He disappeared through the door I offered 
the mathematician a cigarette which he took carefully “I must 
figure out how to correct the mistake now,” he sighed. “It’s 
quite hard. I have to do it in the book and on the ticket .” 

At this point a third man m a different uniform appeared in 
the doorway. My fnend automatically snapped to attention and 
touched his visor with two fingers, the traditional Polish salute. 
“My respects, and how does the httle health do tonight, Mr. 
Inspector?” 

“Not so good tomght. I am off at Zebizydowice today m 
the morning and am sitting there the whole day waiting for the 
tram. They are never here when you need them, but just when 
you are not ready they come, and wiU they wait for you then?” 

The conductor listened sympathetically to the complamts of 
his superior and nodded m agreement “I guess just everything 
goes wrong Mr Inspector, please, I just made a mistake on the 
Amencan lady’s ticket and she paid me the difference What to 
do now^” 

The mspector reached for the book “What means what to do> 
It’s simple ” He drew a long sheet of paper out of his pocket 
and they both studied it with growmg puzylement. I could 
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see that they were no nearer a solution and I ventured to sug- 
gest in Pohsh, which was coming back more and more qmcldy 
to me, that they simply cross out the old sum and add up a new 
one. Both men looked up with great rehef written on their 
faces. “Of course, that’s it.” 

But immediately the conductor’s face fell once agam. “I can’t, 
it IS impossible. It has a carbon *and the whole thing will get 
smeared, blasted be the Virgm, these carbons don’t work at all.” 

The mspector was nearmg the end of his patience “May the 
white cholera take it, let them worry. It’s not your fault that 
they don’t give you better carbon.” 

I opened my brief case and extracted a new sheet of carbon. 

Tor me^ (Dh, thank you, lady, bless you What carbon^ We 
haven t seen such carbon, have we, Air. Inspector^” 

The crisis of the error was over. The conductor walked out 
busily scnbblmg m his book while the inspector sat down oppo- 
site me and stared mto space. 

Oh, It goes bad here. Heavy times. One cannot hve in this 
land any more.” 

“Why IS that^” 


You are asking why^ No money. Poor people cannot hve at 
all. Before the war I made 200 zlotys a month and I could eat, 
my family could eat. Now I make 3000 and we all starve.” 


“Isn’t the government domg anything about it^»” 

The government, yes, they’re domg much, geLLing good 
sdanes for themselves, that’s what they’re domg,” he continued 
bitterly. “Do we have a government here at all?” 

“You’re a government employee, aren’t you^'” 

Yes, I guess I am But all I know is that we have to pay for 
everything ourselves See this unifoim? I had to buy it all my- 
self. The cap, the shoes, everything The thmgs they gave us 
were duty, old, and tom, and what land of a umfoiiii would 
that be for an mspector^” He stared blanldy out the wmdow 
What is there to talk much? That conductor makes 1000 zlotys 
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a month. He has three children and a wife, and a ponnd of butter 
costs 500 zlotys Can he hve^” 

“How do you hve, then^” 

He was silent and for a while I thought there would be no 
answer. Perhaps there was no answer But suddenly he leaned 
forward in the seat and began to talk rapidly m a harsh trem- 
bling whisper “I’ll tell you how we hve Did you see that lady 
in here, the fat one, a htde while ago^ WeU, she had third class. 
Now she has second class We fixed her up and the money is 
here ” He slapped his pocket “In ICatowice they’U come pour- 
ing m. Most of them won’t have seats, others will want to change 
then seats WeU, we’U do it. There is no other way And you 
know we don’t care. The government cheats us so we cheat the 
government You have to cheat and steal to hve in Poland. . . .” 

We roUed mto Katowice, the first large Pohsh city beyond 
the border The inspector had sprung up, and now he and all 
the conductors were hanging out the doors shouting and gesticu- 
lating to the crowd that thronged the platform Almost imme- 
diately two young officers appeared in the car and m loud 
impenous voices demanded a first-class compaitment for the 
Yugoslav ambassador and his aide. I'he compaiuiient next to 
mme was thrown open and a sallow-complexioned, drawn httle 
man struggled m His shoes were covered with dust, his clothes 
were soiled and wrinkled. A duty bandage himg partly undone 
from his aim His round black-rimmed European glasses were 
held together by adhesive tape So that was the ambassador. 
But the fiist-class compaiUnent which had been placed at his 
disposal was hardly more elegant. And along with aU the hun- 
dreds of lower-class passengers he would still have the use of 
only a smgle common toilet which had no running water 
I began to watch the people streammg onto the tram I had 
known the Prague-Warsaw route weU before the war It had 
been one of the finest and most luxurious hnes in Eastern Europe. 
And m those days the passengers had matched the train Diplo- 
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mats, well-dressed busmessmen with their wives, children and 
governesses returning to Poland from their yearly cure at 
Marienbad or Karlsbad, from skiing on the Semmermg or shop- 
ping in Vienna. This was a different crowd today The people 
I saw pushing and screaming at the station had in most casK 
never been on a train before the war. Heavy-hmbed peasants 
with chickens, ducks, and other edible goods under their aiiiis 
and on then backs, tired Polish women, lU-fed, ill-clad, weighted 
by baskets, sacks, bundles wrapped m newspapers, and the in- 
evitable tobolek— 2 . bundle wrapped in a sheet or blanket. They 
pushed and cursed and shouted with no regard for anyone or 
anything but the immediate aim of geLUng on the tram These 
were the people on whom my conductors hoped to make their 
f 01 Lanes tonight. 

I walked through the tram There was a middle-aged woman 
without shoes cairymg a baby m her aims and trailing two bare- 
footed youngsters behind her. She pushed and elbowed her way 
to a seat on one of the benches Others sat or lay on the floors 
All one could see were feet, legs, and boots Aimy boots on 
women, cavalry boots on young boys, women’s shoes on chil- 
dren, heavy patched stockings mstead of shoes, and bare duty 
calloused feet. They were all gomg to Warsaw, to then capital, 
their stolica^ I thought of Aldanov’s story, “Tashkent, the City 
of Bread,’ in which the Russian people, hearmg that there was 
bread m Tashkent, swaimed onto the trains of the Soviet Union 
and rode like cattle from city to city to discover m the end that 
even at their dream city of Tashkent there was no bread And I 
couldn t help thinking of other trams that had passed over this 
route a year or two earher carrymg Czechs, Hungarians, Aus- 
trians, to other dream cities— the “estates” of Auschwitz, Trem- 
blmka, and Maidanek 

Durmg the middle of the night a woman came to share my 
comparLiiient. Presently I sensed that she was exammmg me 
carefully. At last she spoke 
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“Do you understand Geiman^” 

^‘Yes.” 

“I hope that when you leave here you tell your people how 
bad things are in Poland ” 

Here it was again I had been in Poland hardly nine hours and 
had not yet heard a cheerful word. 

“I come from Lwow. But Lwow isn’t Poland any more We 
had to leave, you know. And now I hve m the newly colon i7ed 
western districts ” 

I was more mterested now. “How is it there^ How is the col- 
oni7ation going on, have the Germans moved out yet^” 

“No, the Poles are movmg m, but the Geimans aren’t out yet. 
In some places we hve m the same houses with the Germans, 
especially on the faims, but that’s not the trouble The trouble 
IS that we’re not free.” 

“What do you mean you are not free^ You seem to be talking 
freely enough” 

“Yes, but try to get a job if you’re not a member of the PPR, 
the workers’ party. Anyone who is not a member is a reaction- 
ary. My husband is m the 'aimy and he hates iL The Russaks 
control everything” She shot a glance full of hate toward a 
Russian soldier who stood m the corridor just outside our corn- 
par tment Yet, although she spoke loudly enough, she didn’t 
seem afraid that he would hear her ‘Why doesn’t an mtema- 
tional commission come here^ I beg you, lady, tell them when 
you get home ” 

‘TU report what I see ” 

“You’ll see plenty if you only look m the right places ” 

We were slowing down I looked out the wmdow Weak 
mormng sunhght began to fall on the barren field In the distance 
some people were standing around ofi something that looked 
hke an unfinished trench ihe tram stopped with a jerk, there 
was a shuffling m the corridor This was Warsaw 

As I descended from the car, I looked around for a familiar 
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sight or a familiar face But all I could see was a mosaic of blank 
faces, peasant kerchiefs, tattered mihtary caps, and strange- 
lookmg men’s hats on high coiffures of women. 1 was besieged 
on all sides. “Anything to sell, anything to sell . . . ^” “Want to 
buy a camera, a watch . . . The lady who had shared my 
compartment stood on the steps beside me and waved them 
away briskly “Go away, you silly Poles Can’t you see the 
lady is a foreigner^ What kind of an impression are you creat- 
mg^” The irony was pathetic. She had spent a good part of the 
mght attemptmg to paint a black picture of her country, and 
now, stricken suddenly with shame, she felt called upon to 
apologize for her people. 

I had heard about the devastation of Warsaw and I was pre- 
pared I had seen pictures and I had been m other rumed cities 
of Europe Nevertheless, somewhere inside of me I had expected 
that there would be at least some faint flicker of recogmuon, 
that the feel of the city I had known would be there But what 
stretched before me on that first mormng m Warsaw was a deso- 
lation such as no human imagmation could comprehend at once. 

The Embassy had neglected to reserve a hotel room for me, 
and for five hours I hunted for one among the rums and rubble 
of the city As I walked or rode through the abnoimally wide 
sLieets the desolation merely grew and before long the mounting 
fear that I might not be able to find a room at all worked on me 
so that I felt like a rat scavengmg among rums. Yet there were 
people here, thousands of them, riding on streetcars, m UNRRA 
jeeps, and m crude rickshaws pulled by broken-down bicycles 
and bare-footed peasants At the Poloma Hotel, now center of 
the foreign world, swaims of people pressed against the desk 
clamormg for rooms that weren’t there. I hovered hopelessly 
at the frmge All around me there was whispermg which I soon 
learned was the black-market exchange, operatmg unrestricted 
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and unafraid, offering 800 zlotys to a dollar, 2500 zlotys to a 
pound I had no dollars and there was no business with me 

Rebuffed at the Poloma, I set out to find an Amencan fnend 
who was staying at what was called a hotel, but actunlly was no 
more than a single floor perched on top of a mm. 

“What on earth are you domg here^” were her first words of 
greeting 

“I’m so tired I forget What are you domg here^” We 
laughed. 

“As long as you’re here, we imght as well have some break- 
fast ” 

“May I wash first^ I haven’t touched water smce I left Prague 
twenty-four hours ago ” 

“Wash^ You’re m Warsaw, dear. There is a toilet down the 
hall— but I warn you there is no water and no plumbmg and you 
better not sit down ” 

We managed to get a bucket of water, however, and I was 
able to scrape some of the dirt off my face and hands A change 
of stockings and underwear did the rest 

“Have you seen the Warsaw women yet^” she asked over 
tea and rolls 

“Yes, some They looked pretty elegant at the Poloma, but 
those were mostly foreigners, I guess ” ' 

‘Y" ou’d be surprised Money will get you anythmg you want 
m this city, antelope shoes, pure silk underwear, the finest deh- 
cacies But only one out of ten thousand Poles has money, and 
not even American dollars are enough for the pnces you have 
to pay.” 

“I’ve got to find a room ” I stood up. 

“UNRRA— the only hope ” 

We crossed the city through unfamiliar streets with familiar 
names The mommg snn caressed the ugly nuns, softening them 
sharp contours The city was bustling with activity, merchants 
hawked them wares on every comer. Sides of beef hung from 
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market counters, pork, eggs, butter, smoked eels, rare wmes and 
sausages lined the shelves, while bare-footed children begged on 
the streets by the dozen. These luxuries were not for the people. 
The mcome of the average Pole was between one and two thou- 
sand zlotys a month— yet a loaf of bread cost 30 zlotys, a pound 
of butter 500, a shce of meat as high as 8000. 

The UNRRA people were sympathetic and land, but the fact 
was that there was not a single vacant bed m Warsaw. Never- 
theless, the pubhc relations officer picked up a driver and jeep 
and took me on a four-hour jaunt from one end of the city to 
the other, argued and cajoled with desk clerks and petty officials 
of the housmg bureau, but all to no avail. When I had finally 
lost the last ghmmer of hope, he turned to me and declared 
cheerfully. “Come on to the Bristol, I was savmg this until the 
last. There is an American correspondent who just left for the 
western terntories and I don’t think anyone is usmg his bed 
tomght.” 

The manager of the Bristol shrugged “I am soiiy, I don’t 
know what you’re talking about. I don’t know the name of any 
of the correspondents here. They come and go and go and 
come ” 

I think his room was 33,” Mac said. “May we have the key, 
please^” 

The key was handed over without hesitation. We climbed to 
the third floor through a mass of debris The room was large 
and bright. One wall was almost entirely missmg, but after five 
hours in Warsaw one scarcely noticed it. We weren’t even sure 
whether it was the right room, but a copy of what looked like 
a correspondent’s dispatch lay on the table and we took the 
chance 

That evening I was sitting in the rlimly hgTited buffet of the 
Bristol. My companions were two Poles, one a young govern- 
ment employee m his early twenties, and the other an UNRRA 
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driver. The latter, a dark-skinned, bushy-haired man with high 
cheekbones and piercmg black eyes, spoke Polish with the smg- 
song accent of a Russian or Ukrainian, I was not sure which 
The government man spoke English, his accent was chpped 
Oxford, apparently acquired m England before the war I asked 
the driver whether he was Pohsh and he nodded “Of course I 
am Polish I am from Wdno, the part that isn’t Poland any 
more ” Ehs unifoiin was that of the Koscmszko Division which 
had fought with Russia. “I was m Russia until six months ago, 
in all the battles, at Stalingrad, at the crossmg of the Dmeper. 
I have wounds ” He pointed to his aim and chest 

“Really^” the young government employee exclaimed. “I 
was there all through the war, too I was m the infantry at first 
and then I taught at the cadet school m Gorki ” 

For a while they sipped their beer and exchanged experiences 
I could see, however, that there was a certam restraint in their 
conversation, they were not at ease with each other I had hoped 
to be able to ask them specific questions about conditions m the 
country I wanted to know about the two hundred students 
arrested at Krakow on May third for their protest demonstration 
against the government, about the murder of three Jews on the 
road from Krakow to Katowice the mght before, right under 
the nose of an UNRRA jeep These questions and many others. 
But there was a tenseness about them that cautioned me, and 
instead I posed some general queries 

“Lady, you can see for yourself that it’s just no good No 
food, no nothing ” The usual refram “We are not really alive,” 
the driver continued morosely. 

The young man across the table picked up the complaint 
“He’s right There is no food and the things you see here are 
not for the people ” He pointed to the heavily laden counter. 

“Well, then, why doesn’t the government shut down these 
markets, curb their prices, and distribute the food fairly^” 

The government man shrugged. ‘We have a specific food 
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program. The government requisitions the food for ah who 
work in essential mdustries They get their rations The rest is 
given to the stores You mustn’t forget that Poland is not a 
disciplined country If we did not leave these goods m the open 
market at these prices, they would sell at three times the pnce 
on the black market ” 

“Is It only the food that is bad^” I pressed further. 

They smiled but neither rephed I knew what side the gov- 
ernment official was on but I couldn’t decide about the soldier. 
He had fought with the Red Ainiy and yet in his eyes one 
could see the bitterness that I had detected in so many of his 
countrymen when they referred to the government or to the 
Russians. 

“Come on, you two I am a fnend of Poland and I want to get 
a clear picture of what’s gomg on here.” 

The soldier smiled weakly. “You know yourself, you’re not 
a foohsh woman.” 

The other spoke to me now in Enghsh, which the driver did 
not understand. “I would talk freely to you, but our friend here 
doesn’t want to talk m front of me Why should I talk m front 
of him? I know exactly what’s on his mmd He wants to tell 
you about the Russians ” 

ihe soldier kept his eyes fixed mtently on us, uying to de- 
cipher our conversation “Today m Poland,” he said dehber- 
ately, “nobody knows who he is talking to ” 

The young man continued m Enghsh. “I told you. And he’s 
right too.” 

I was exasperated. Here were two people who had fought 
the same war on the same side in the same aiiiiy and were now 
back in the country which they had jointly hberated and yet 
there they were openly admitting that they distiusted each 
other. The young man rose to get some cigarettes at the bnffet. 

The soldier leaned toward me. “You know that I wanted to 
say we’re not free here. Take my home town, for example I 
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am a Pole and my family is Pobsh but if we wished to stay 
there we would have to declare ourselves Soviet cin7ens Those 
people that took it over are Asiatic and we’re European.” 

I gazed at his Mongohan cheekbones and remarked the East- 
ern accent m his speech But there was fierce pnde m his dark 
eyes as he repeated, “We’re West and they’re East ” 

The other had returned and was standing behind me listening 
and shaking his head “I told you that was on his mind And if 
I were to tell you now that the present Pohsh government is the 
first progressive government this countiy has ever had, and that 
all It’s trymg to do is to educate a backward people, who all 
talk like that— most of them don’t even read or write, but they 
listen to fascist propaganda— if I were to teU you aU this m front 
of him m Pohsh I would not be sure of my life Do you realize 
that we have lost 20,000 people smce the hberation— simply 
ambushed m the woods, by people who talk the way he does?” 

“But It’s obvious that this fellow is no fascist or reactionary,” 
I exclaimed “He fought on your side m Russia He’s not one of 
the Anders men who you say are at the bottom of the murder 
and disunity in the country.” 

But there was no sense talking further I feared that I had al- 
ready gone too far. I was sorry to have made the soldier speak 
I beheved them both when they said, “Nobody knows who he 
is talking to m Poland today.” That was mdeed the picture. The 
young Communist was honestly afraid of the aimed bands that 
roamed the woods, and the driver had just as much cause, if not 
more, to fear the security pohce. 

I was wakened by a rap on the door I stared up into pitch 
darkness and then the jagged edges of the broken wall over my 
bed explained to me that I was still m Warsaw The knocking 
came agam I shpped on a robe and mqnired cautiously, “Who’s 
there?” 
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An Americfin voice answered, “It’s not the Gestapo. It’s me, 
John Strohm.” 

I remembered the correspondent’s dispatch on the table. That 
was the name on it. I opened the door and a tall yonng man 
dressed in a correspondent’s nnifoim gazed at me m embar- 
rassment. 

“I am sorry, 'but we had to turn back sooner than we ex- 
pected.” He turned around to hand a few cigarettes to an 
open-mouthed peasant who crossed himself three tunes and dis- 
appeared. I looked about for the hght switch while Strohm 
dropped his kit and three cameras on the couch and emptied 
his pockets of K-rations, cigarettes, and notes. 

“Don’t worry about me. You get used to this sort of thmg in 
Warsaw. Every time you go away for more than an hour you 
find someone in your room This is the first time it has been a 
young lady, though ” He winked good-humoredly. “What’s 
your name^” 

Edith Sulkm.” I explamed how I had got there. “I saw your 
agricultural piece lying on the table. It was the only clue I had 
as to whether I was m the right room.” I felt more at ease now. 
He was a pleasant, open-faced American newspaperman with 
none of the suave pretensions or polish of the war correspond- 
ent post-1940 He was from Chicago, traveling under UNRRA 
auspices and reportmg on Europe’s agricultural problems to a 
hundred different farm journals m the Umted States i 

Tut not the cut-and-dried stuff Mr. Hoover and his boys 
have been handing out,” he explamed carefully “I write for 
our farmers and their families about the folks who nil the soil 
over here I have been to Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and I’m going to Germany from here Wherever I go, I 
get myself an UNRRA car and drive out to the country and 
stay there about ten days I talk to the peasants or farmers, eat 
with them, watch them work, and tiy to £gure out what they’re 
thinking So far I ve learned one thmg people who nil the soil 
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are all alike— and don’t forget two out of three till it. They’re 
the real stuff, they’re the ones the folks back home can under- 
stand. Farmers are the same the world over, whether they own 
one acre or four hundred I knew what a Yugoslav was taUong 
about when he showed me his land and his plow even if I did 
not understand a word of his language And I know that Hiram 
back home will understand when I wnte about the potato crop, 
the sour milk, and the black bread that Giovanni or Stasik eats, 
when I write what he uses for fodder, what chores his children 
do, 'and how he thinks” Strohm went on, “What’s more, two 
out of three people m the world go hungry and nobody is really 
tackling the problem ” 

“How have you found it here m Poland^” 

“Well—” His middle-western drawl lapsed mto momentary 
silence “It’s not so simple here, 'i'hey’ve put through an agra- 
nan reform, they have parceled out the land, and now they’re 
colonizing the new western territories Everything seems to be 
done in good faith, but the organization is bad Out west, for 
instance, near Breslau, I have visited some of the colonizers who 
were hvmg with Germans The Germans hadn’t moved out yet 
and so they kept house together and seemed to get along fine. 
But .no matter where you go m this land no one is happy ” 
“That’s just what I have noticed Out of every ten people you 
talk to, eight tell you that the counuy isn’t free Yet one 
doesn’t see the signs of oppression On the other hand, you see 
them qmetly suppressing Mikolajczyk and his party. For ex- 
ample, you can’t get his newspaper because, although it had one 
of the largest circulations in the conntiy, it was nlloted so httle 
paper that it was forced onto the black market.” 

“The thing at the bottom of the distrust and the di<;satisfac- 
tion is food,” Strohm interrupted 

“I know. It’s impossible to keep hungry people satisfied. But 
seemg the confusion and bitterness everywhere, I often wonder 
whether it isn’t the people themselves who are at fault I knew 
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them well before the war and they were always pathological 
about their counuy I was thmkmg about them tomght after I 
went to bed They always had dreams of Polish empire and have 
constantly hved m the glory of the Golden Age of Stamslaw 
August. Their tragedy began generations ago in the wars with 
the Tartars and the Swedes, when their cavalry and the tales of 
its heroism inspired the youth with a sense of glory. They are a 
Slavic and a romantic nation. Today’s world is not real to them. 
They’re still a nation of kmghts When Pilsudski formed his 
legion and hberated Poland, his glory fed the national pride. 
And they have never forgotten their victory over the Red Aimy 
in 1922 For twenty-five years they celebrated it. While the 
generals and colonels hunted bear with Goermg and hcked their 
chops for a piece of Czechoslovakia, while the students fought 
agamst admittmg Jews to the umversmes, while Socialists were 
dymg m one of Europe’s first concentration camps at Bereza 
Kartuska, and while the Polish peasants who made up 70 per 
cent of the population, staived, illiterate, naked, and ignorant, 
listened to seimons from the pulpit preachmg hatred of the 
East— the glory of the Polish cavalry was extolled again and 
again m pubhc parades and demonstrations on Pilsudski Square 
They all dreamed of silver lances. Then came war and six years 
of chaos, slavery, and murder ” 

I ht a cigarette and looked at the sky. The thoughts of the 
past twenty-four hours kept pressmg, it was dawning, but I 
couldn’t stop talking. 

“Now they’re hberated But hungry and destroyed as they 
are, they still have their obsession The mere fact that the pres- 
ent government has been set up and is supported by Russia is 
reason enough for the average Pole to fear and dislike it This, 
of course, is what gives the government the argument ‘No 
matter what you do for the sick, decadent mind, it will remain 
bitter and resentful, therefore it must be chasnzed and re-edu- 
cated.’ Perhaps they’re right, but we who have been reared on 
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the principle of the Bill of Rights feel that a sick man may 
deserve more concessions and considerations than a healthy one 
If they want Mikola) czyk, Why not give them Mikola) czyk^ 
Thmgs could not be worse than they are now, anyhow. The 
conniiy is like a boil coming to a head. Aimed bands roam the 
connLiyside and the security pohce are everywhere I am sure 
that the government realizes its predicament Most of the people 
m It are hard-workmg yonng men, but they’re fanatics and I 
am afraid that they’re mis)udging the national character The 
Poles wdl not stand any kind of force for long They are ro- 
mantics, as I said, and one bright morning they’U rise agamst 
the government no matter how fudle it may seem They did the 
same thing under Bor durmg the war ” 

We both looked out the wmdow at the mins of the city 
That uprising of September, 1911, had also been the romantic 
but hopeless revolt of a nation of kmghts It was full dayhght 
now and the people of Warsaw were slowly emergmg from 
their underground homes and cellars 

It was a chilly afternoon. I hailed one of the few drozhkas 
remaining in the city and asked to be taken to the section that 
had been the Warsaw Ghetto The horse was as skinny as its 
driver, who was a blackened peasant with wrinkled face and 
dnppmg nose. “I’ll show you everything, oh, wonderfully well 
I’ll tflke you all over for five hundred zlotys ” He sniffed and 
rubbed his nose with his forefinger. “Go ahead, you skinny am- 
mal We’re going to show the lady.” 

We passed from Marszalkowska Street to Trebacka, Theater 
Square, Senatorska, and Bielanska. The sight of mms, now fa- 
miliar, no longer impressed me The stone lying about aimlessly 
was dead and cold Suddenly the rmn ended What lay ahead 
was utterly flat A sweet smell arose Not a person was in sight 
and there was an indescribable stillness Stretched before me was 
a city of the dead 
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“Thousands of them were burned alive m the houses,” the 
driver said. He noticed me sniffing and he went on talkmg as if 
to his horse in a dull monotone “Yes, that’s where a lot of the 
httle Jews died They’re here under the rubble, that’s what the 
smell IS Ever smce the Geimans left I have been taking people 
here Jews come and cry m my diozhka^ The air was thick 
with the sickly sweet smell and fine white ashes flew about in 
the dusk. 

We came to Nalewki Street. It was not reaUy a street now, 
but I remembered it as it had been. One of the busiest, most 
populated streets m Warsaw, with store on top of store, factory 
next to workshop, with pious Jews m theur black robes and 
curly sideburns running about their busmess. Where draymen 
carried stupendous loads on their powerful backs, where chil- 
dren played m the gutters and women sunbathed on the door- 
steps. This had once been the metropohs, the center of Jewish 
hfe in Europe. Poor, persecuted, fanatic, they had been unre- 
lenting m their struggle to mamtam their existence. Here the 
finest artisans of Poland, the bootmakers and quilt manufac- 
turers, the leather salesmen and fine seamstresses had worked 
late into the night. The Mordecais and the Shmuels, who ran 
the groceries and the tailor shops, had taken young brides who 
sheared their lovely hair on the wedding eve and donned red 
wigs and a year after marriage lost most of their teeth m preg- 
nancy and childbirth. Year after year the children came and 
were raised on the sidewalks or m airless cubbyholes at the rear 
of the stores or workshops. Scholars of the Talmud hunched 
their backs over the Holy Scriptures sixteen hours a day, and 
taught the sons of Mordecai and Shmuel how to become men 
on their thirteenth birthday They peered at the faded pages 
and shook in prayer three times a day, unhurt by the poverty, 
the dirt, the ignorance around them. Theirs was a better world. 
They saw and shared the glory of Israel and conversed with 
their God. And when the same street, jNTalewki, cleaned itself 
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up for the Sabbath, machines stopped their humming, peddlers 
stopped their shouting, speculators ceased their arguments and 
gesticulations, the tailors and the bootmakers donned black silk 
robes and long white socks, and smging and humming rose from 
every comer, the hummmg of ancient Hebrew chants Tn 
dozens of tiny synagogues they covered their heads with white 
tasseled prayer shawls and hfted their dark eyes in ecstasy to- 
ward the sky. Nalewki belonged to the people of Sholom 
Aleichem, the great Jewish humorist who knew their sorrows 
and their pys and shared them as this street did It was long and 
wmdmg, and led to similar streets which all ended at the Jewish 
cemetery. 

Ashes, rubble, silence, and the sweet air Not even a tree would 
grow here now. The horses’ hooves were the only sound. “Yes, 
it used to be busy here once,” the driver said as if reading my 
thoughts, “they moved 500,000 of them to this place. From 
many counliies they came They fought hard when the Ger- ‘ 
mans set it afire” He mbbed his nose with his finger “Ihe 
whole city was ablaze for three days and three mghts when the 
Jews were burned” ihe horse slowly stopped of his owii 
accord, as if m awe of tramphng on what once was hfe He 
neighed mournfully m the stillness 'ihe driver began to pnll 
gently on one rein. “That’s all, the rest is the same ” 

I walked down Warecka Street looking for Number Nine, the 
house I had hved m when I was a schoolgirl m Warsaw. I had 
not yet been able to find a single old friend in this city which 
had turned out to be alien and strange Memories kept crowding 
back, memones of busy stieets and churchbells, of httle girls m 
blue umfoiiiis running to school, of theaters and parks, of chest- 
nut trees and open caf4s But there had not yet been anything 
personal, anything on which I could put my finger and say 
“This was mme” 

I came on it abmptly— Number Nine It was not even a rmn. 
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just an ugly heap of sand and stone. But the thing that caught 
me was the piece of gate that still swung m midair. This was it. 
This was where old jamtor Jan used to come cursing heavily 
because it was after closmg hours. “One would think people 
would have a heart,” he used to mumble. “This heavy gate- 
fifteen times a mght these bones have to lift themselves from 
under the feathers, fifteen times a mght, and push the gate and 
pull the gate just so that all you spoiled young folks can go 
gallivanting about.” Fifty groszen would brmg a change of tone. 
“May the Virgin Mary bless you, young lady, good mght to 
you ” He would toddle off to his feathers again, mumbling 
under his breath 

I stood there fingering the twisted bars of the gate, wonder- 
ing what had become of him. Across the street had stood the 
mam post office, and beyond it the Prudential Builrling, the 
only skyscraper Warsaw had boasted. What a queer skeleton 
now, huge square holes, sixteen stones of black square holes. 
Farther on swung a crooked sign, trianon, with its empty neon 
teeth snarhng in angry reminiscence of the past. W^e used to go 
there Saturday afternoons to see the latest Amencan movies. 

I walked along slowly, chngmg tightly to the sensation of 
familianty evoked by the gate 

I came to Jasna Street, tiymg not to think about the chaos and 
confusion, about the young boys guarding every building with 
tommy guns, or even about the impressive reconstruction fig" 
ures submitted to me by young government officials At the end 
of the street the building of the Warsaw Philhaimomc lay m 
nuns, Its two stone muses staring up from the ground. The last 
concert I had heard there had been Bromslaw Hubeiman play- 
mg the Bach A Mmor Concerto W^arsaw had been proud that 
mght for he was Europe s idol and a Pole. He was m America 
now, I knew. Exile probably was not as difficult for hun as it 
was for other ai Lists, for his language was mtemational I had 
been to his concerts at Carnegie Hall in New York They had 
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been gatherings of Europeans in exile, the audiences had listened 
to him remembering his concerts m Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, and they had crowded the foyers durmg the intermis- 
sions speaking every known Contmental language But he was 
little known to Americans. I wondered what returmng would 
be for him 

Farther up the street lay the mms of a caf6 which had once 
been the gathermg place of the hterary men of Poland It had 
been a typical Central European cafe, famed for its chocolate 
puffs, and Its good coffee. Like other students, I had come here 
to gawk at the tall figure of Juljan Tuwim, the great lync poet, 
whose verses were easily quoted by children and adults every- 
where in Poland, and Joseph Witthn, Poland’s candidate for the 
Nobel prize, who had written a modem Pohsh classic. Salt of 
the Earthy about the patient foot soldier. And another of the 
same group had been Antom Slommski, poet, playwright, whose 
social satire called The Fa77uly had stirred the country m the 
early thirties I could snll remember a Ime from it “Dogs bark 
at beggars and « Jews That is their political program People 
have taken over this program from the dogs .” 

I had met them all m exile Joseph Witrlm was snll hvmg m 
Riverdale on the Hudson, m a small flat I had come to know 
him well and could see what exile had done to his spirit He had 
been unable to write for months on end His mmd would not 
work, he said He had nothing agamst America, but it was not 
his soil He had come from Lwow and had always written about 
the people of Galicia He needed the stimulatmg discussions of 
Warsaw hterary groups, or those of Paris which he used to 
visit at least once a year He needed critics who watched closely 
for whatever he wrote But most of all he needed the recogm- 
tion he had had in Poland and the rest of Europe. He was a 
broken man now, snll longmg to go back to Poland but fearful 
that it was not the Poland he had known, especially he knew 
that he could not go back to the section of the countiy about 
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which he had always written, for Lwow was now part of the 
Soviet Ukraine. 

And so he continued to sit in his small apartment, reading the 
newspapers, translating Homer agam, writing his reminiscences 
and_now and then talking to his Itahan baker who once asked 
him, “Mr. Wittlm, do you think Dante actually visited the 
inferno^” 

Witrlin rephed, “A few years ago I would have answered you 
by dehvermg a long lecture on allegories and symbols, but after 
what happened to my countiy and to Europe, I am not so sure 
that Dante did not see the mfemo with his own ey^.” 

Antom Slommski, who had spent the war in England, had 
gone back to Poland to see what it was hke. I had seen him in 
Stockholm and he had told me of the shock and pam and lone- 
liness of returning to Warsaw. There had been some compensa- 
tion for this, however He had been greeted by total strangers 
who had shaken his hand and told him that they had read his 
works which were now bemg pubhshed m several magazines 
and newspapers He had visited the old Polish Theater, the only 
one remaining in Warsaw, and had sat in his old reviewer’s 
seat in the fifth row to see what it would be like if he came 
back. Within a few months one of his plays was to be shown 
here again. He said he did not know how it would be if he 
returned In the meantime, he went back to London to join 
UNESCO. 

Juljan Tuwim, the poet, had returned. I was to see him in a 
few hours. 

It was dri77ling when I left the Polonia late m the evening. 
The black curtains over the door, however, could not shut out 
the moisture or the mud which seemed to come creepmg across 
the floor in front of the reception desk. Just withm the outer 
door stood a boy with one leg, leaning on crutches. He was 
selling American cigarettes from a tray slung around his neck. 
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Beside him a bootblack sat on his shoestand rocking back and 
forth and singmg. I paused, hstened to the words for a moment, 
and decided to have my shoes cleaned so that I could catch the 
rest of the song. He was a middle-aged man with curly hght 
hair and a stubby nose. As he gnpped my ankle fiimly and 
placed my foot on the box he began talkmg and smgmg con- 
tmuously until he had fimshed 

“They burned the ghetto, they didn’t get me. 

They burned them all m the stoyes, they didn’t get me. 

Not Motya, they wouldn’t get me I see them bummg, 

I see them burning, but not me, not me Ha, ha, ha, . . . 

I’m gomg to make your shoes like rmrrors, they will shme. 

Nothmg can' stop me, they’ll shme. They burned the street, 
the whole street, but I can always make shoes shme ” 

I took a drozhka to Tuwim’s house He hved m a new block 
of buildings overlookmg the skeleton of the city. The bmldmgs 
housed the official government pubhshmg organi7ation, the 
Pohsh Sociahst Party Press, and a few writers 

Under the brass name plate on Tuwim’s door was a little 
card which said mr tuwim receives on Tuesday between 

FIVE AND SEVEN DO NOT DISTURB AT OTHER TIMES A maid let me 

in and I could not beheve this was Warsaw. 

The' apartment was bright and warm The furmture was mod- 
em and comfortable The floors were covered by rugs I stood 
silent, letting myself enjoy it Until this moment I had come to 
beheve that there was not an inch of comfort in the city unless 
it was m a restaurant. I had little time to look around, however, 
for Tuwim came toward me, all poet. 

Both aims were extended m a wide embrace His aquiline 
face was raised high and, with his pomted chm and sharp sensi- 
tive nose, he seemed to be sailing mto the wmd I caught sight 
of the wide brown patch that covered half of his left cheek, 
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the mark by which every Pole knew him. He threw his arms 
around me and then stepped back to survey me, holding his 
hands hghtly on my shoulders. He had begun speaking hquid 
Russian the moment he saw me and he continued now without 
pause. From his fine mouth, and with the excitement in his eyes 
and now the flowmg movements of his hands m the air, it sang 
like lyric poetry, although it was only, “How are you, when 
did you arrive, my friend, it is good to see you, how is every- 
body m New York^ It has been so long smee we saw each other, 
what do you thmk of our new Poland > Stefama, come see who 
is here.” 

He seemed to prance as he led me mto his study and motioned 
me to a deep leather chair. “Stefama, -come see who is here,” he 
called to his wife agam, and then he simply stood over me look- 
mg at me sentimentally, as if mtendmg to bathe me with his 
Slavic soul At last he said, “So you have come back to see 
Warsaw.” Then with slow drama he walked toward the win- 
dow, but did not draw the curtams or look out. With his back 
to me he said, this tune m Pohsh, “Warszawa zburzona ale wspa- 
niala” (Warsaw destroyed but magzuficent). 

If I had not known this man’s poetry mtimately, if it were not 
for the fact that his translations of Pushkin and Gogol into 
■ Pohsh were masterpieces, if it were not for his poem to the 
Friend, his brilliant use of the Polish language, his tone poem 
written m exile on the Jews of Warsaw, I might have taken his 
pose for that of a matmee idol acting the part of a lync poet I 
remembered him m New York, m exile, when he had first ar- 
rived by way of Paris, Lisbon, and Brazil He had hved m a 
small flat on 116 th Street in Manhattan, and there he had filled 
thirteen notebooks with a long poem, “The Flowers of Poland, 
m which he recorded the beauty of his native land and the 
tragedy of its people When the tune came, it predicted, the 
dogs of Warsaw would take revenge on the enemy He had 
written m sohtude, and had published nothmg Once he had sat 
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in my house reading some of his verses to a group of other 
Poles, and one of the lines was, “I would have some vodka and 
herrmg— but the vodka is not vodka, the herrmg is not herrmg 
and I am not I ” 

He had come back now, he had seen the name plates hanging 
on the broken gates, name plates of people who had once been 
there and to whom things had once belonged He had survived 
the tragic shock of nonrecogmtion, and now he did not look 
out of the window but he saw that Warsaw was magnifiicent. 

Stefama Tuwim entered Obviously she too had not been 
herself on 116th Street. Now her makeup was immaculate, her 
blond hair was swept up, every curl in its place, her blue cash- 
mere sweater matched her eyes She put out her hand m her 
calm elegant manner and smiled “It is our turn to welcome you 
in Poland.” 

We sat around a small table as a maid brought in a tray of 
tea and pasuies There was only one mar m the setting a strip 
of leather was tom from the club chair in which Tuwim sat 

“Have you been here long enough to see how wondeiful it 
is^” Tuwim asked “When you go back I want you to tell my 
friends how you found me here I want you to tell them that I 
feel free again, that I am writing and publishing I want you to 
teU them that on my wall there is no picture of Stahn but one 
of Roosevelt” He raised his aim and pointed to one of the 
well-known newspaper photos of President Roosevelt “I will 
always have it there ” 

Stefama poured the tea and held out the plate of cakes 
Tuwim stood up at her elbow and forced a few chocolate bon- 
bons upon me They were the famous Warsaw fudge balls He 
bit into one of them and closed his eyes, then he held the half of 
It aloft and asked ‘Would they know how to make this in New 
York^” I remembered that they were a hundred zlotys apiece 
now m Warsaw He began walking about the room and talking 
about Poland and himself 
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“This is the new Poland that I have come back to. I can see 
the tomorrow rismg out of the rums We have nationalized our 
mdustry, we have done away with the nobility, we have liqui- 
dated feudahsm, we have regained old Polish territories, we have 
three ports, i we have great rmnes, we have forests, we have given 
education to the peasants, we have given land to the homeless, 
we . . He stopped and looked at me. “Do you Imow that the 
world IS begmnmg to talk about the Pohsh expenment^” 

“So far, I’ve seen qmte a bit of trouble,” I carefully inter- 
jected 

He nodded “Of course there is trouble. We are undergoing 
a revolution. We have a stupid uneducated people, ridden with 
fascism, and we have to give them hfe by force. Poland is like a 
sick patient who must undergo an operation If the patient is un- 
willing to go onto the operatmg table himself, you have to beat 
him over the head with a hammer and lay him down. And we’ll 
do It too. We are on the road to success.” He looked up again 
with a snule. “You know that the government will Avm the 
elections, no government m power loses elections if it doesnt 
want to.” He winked. “And after that we will hqmdate the 
opposition once and for all. The future is too beautiful to 
risk.” 

Stefama put her hand on his palm and cautioned, “Don’t g^t 
so excited, Julek, dear It isn’t good for you.” She then turned 
to me “It really is mce here now, Pam Edith. You see how we 
hve. The times of a sUugghng artist are over m Poland You 
should tell that to Wittlm and our compatriots m America 

He picked up the conversation readily. “The government is 
domg everythmg for culture We are supported by the state, 
we get hvmg quarters, we are assured pubhcation of our work. 
In Lodz we have an aitist colony unmatched anywhere else. 
Our young writers hve m an apaiLinent block like this and de 
vote themselves to editing a first-class hterary magazine, wntmg 
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poetx)’', novels, and articles. They get special rations, and their 
salaries are tenfold those of a government mimster Our work is 
considered important m the rebuilding of the national spmt” 

“Have you had your “Flowers of Poland” pubhshed yet?” I 
asked 

“My dear, they have had to publish so much of my work that 
this has to wait a while They’ve just put out three editions of 
my prewar poetry. I contribute regularly to practically every 
weekly, I dehver lectures, and I have a play opening soon ” He 
walked over to the bookcase and pulled out a few paper-covered 
volumes “Here, these have just appeared, and they’re commg 
out all the time I was speechless for seven long years, and now 
I can talk agam ” 

He sat down and then jumped up once more and walked over 
to a desk m the comer “I am on hundreds of committees 
Look’” He drew out a rubber stamp and banged it on a paper 
naplon near my plate It read, “Juljan Tuwim, Director Pohsh 
Aimy Theater” I wondered whether the rubber stamp was 
symbohc 

As I walked back toward the Poloma, to which I had moved, 
the dri77le had developed mto a heavy ram I passed an old 
drozhka driver He cursed heavily and beat the bony emaciated 
horse with an imquenchable anger I passed two boys standing 
at a comer with tommy guns m their arms I remembered that 
all day on the streets I had heard a flow of bitter curses from 
the mouths of women, children, and old men as they haggled 
over some black-market item among the grotesque rums A 
Bntish UNRRA representative had said to me, “This place is 
one big cauldron of hatred Everyone hates the government, the 
government hates the people, and the people hate everyone ” I 
wondered how it was that Juljan Tuwim could go to the wm- 
dow, be afraid to look out, and say, nevertheless, that Warsaw 
was magnificent. Was the vamty of an artist so great^ 
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Later I sat in the restaurant of the Polonia Hotel with a 
Socialist lawyer who was telling me about the progiess that had 
been made m the year and a half since the end of the war. 

The facts agam were impressive. Production was 80 per cent 
of the prewar level, coloni7ation of the western territories was 
almost complete, the land refoim had been carried out success- 
fully, the school refoiiii was now in progress. Every Polish 
child could study free of charge and even go to a umversity, but 
the man was not happy. Finally he looked around the room and 
asked for another small bottle of vodka. 

An orchestra was playing a mixture of old American tunes 
and Pohsh folk dances. In the middle of the floor couples dressed 
in an absurd assoitiiient of clothes— cavalry boots, evening 
jackets, stiff collars, slacks, and well-tailored suits— were dancing 
with forced enthusiasm. Most of them seemed to be intoxicated. 
Here and there I recognized the pale thm face and the hght 
eyes of what I knew at first glance to be a member of the aristoc- 
racy. Usually these were the ones who wore the cavalry boots 
and slapped them the loudest when they did the Mazurka. 

My fnend turned to me. “I know it is not a pretty picture. 
The whole thing isn’t, but it seems it can’t be different. We have 
to make the best of it As a Sociahst I would have liked to see 
a little more of what you tell me about Czechoslovakia, and I 
wonder why we can’t have it in Poland. It is uue that our 
people were sick. But perhaps one reason is that they have 
always been subjected to one extieme or another, they have 
never been shown a middle path. How can the government 
expect to work with the people if it will not take their character 
into consideration. The government has good plans, but they 
are very new, too new m some cases. The people have to be 
nursed toward acceptance, and I beheve that where they won’t 
accept the plans have to be modified to meet them halfway. Of 
course we Socialists have no choice and we are co-operanng 
with the government W^e cannot afford a civil war m Poland.” 
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He threw down a vodka glass and shook his head “Maybe the 
Socialist cause, the way we knew it, is dying. Look at me Out of 
my class of 1894, which was a famous graduating class of the 
Umversity of Vienna, with prominent Socialists in it, I know 
of no one who has remamed. Where are our other leaders^ Leon 
Blnm, an old crumbhng man, Masaryk dead, Sforza, an old man, 
too. And of the ones who came later, Roosevelt is also dead If 
there are no great leaders to inspire the people to follow a mod- 
erate progressive path, what can the people do^ In the end 
they have to follow the strong.” 

It was my last evenmg in Warsaw John Strohm and I entered 
a crowded restaurant in Marszalkowska Street The tmy room, 
located at the base of a rum, was thick -with smoke and conver- 
sation, and a small orchestra was playing romantic Pohsh songs. 
But every table was taken 

As we turned to walk out, a Soviet colonel and his compamon 
good-naturedly beckoned to us to share their table We accepted 
eagerly I took my seat beside the colonel and Strohm sat oppo- 
site, next to the companion I noticed immediately that the man 
was a Pohsh officer of the Anders army, an odd sight m War- 
saw, and even more mysterious in the company of a Soviet 
colonel 

As Strohm and I studied the slip of paper which passed for a 
menu, I heard the colonel address his compamon m broken 
Pohsh, “I think I’ll like her, don’t you^” 

The Pole looked me over. “Yes, Mr Colonel ” 

Abruptly the colonel shd his aim around my waist and mur- 
mered to me in Russian “Little one, how would you hlte me to 
love you a bit tonight^” 

I controlled the shock and pretended not to understand In- 
stead I looked at Strohm across the table “John, darhng, remem- 
ber when we were first marned^ We always planned a trip to 
this part of Europe Well, here we are ” 
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He looked up, startled But the color of my checks must have 
told him the story, for he replied immediately, “Yes, darling, 
and It was a good idea to go without the children.” 

The Pole shot a quick glance at both of us and explained to 
the colonel, “They are husband and wife.” 

The Russian was ummpressed. “So what of it^ You can al- 
ways take care of him at a strategic moment.” He turned to me 
once more. “What language do you speak^” 

I smiled and looked inquisitively at the Pole. He translated. 
“I speak a httle German.” 

“Oh, Deutsch, fine.” The colonel put his arm around my 
waist agam and now repeated his earlier proposition in fluent 
Geiman 


I smiled pohtely as if it were all a naughty joke and asked him 
about his vanous medals, turmng so as to release his ann. He 
had eight medals mcluding an Order of Lenm He was a heavily 
built man with shiny bald head, red cheeks, and thick red 
hands, and seemed perfectly sober 

“Let’s not change the subject. I’m a good lover and you won’t 
regret it” 

Anywhere else in the world my reaction would have been 
drastic, but this was Warsaw and he was a Soviet colonel and 


I had to leave the city on the eleven-o’clock train. This was 
certainly no time to seek trouble “Colonel, my husband is 
frightfully jealous,” I replied coyly. “And if he hears you he’ll 
be angry ” 

The colonel turned to his compamon and I could see that his 
temper was rising. “It doesn’t work The husband must leave. 
Who do you suppose they are>” 

The Pole adopted new tactics to humor his colonel “Maybe 
you don’t want her at all Maybe they’re just Hungarians. 
There are many of them 'around here now” 

The Russian turned to me now “How’s Hungary^” 
“Hungary^ I have never been to Hiingary. Have you?” 
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“You’re sure^” 

“Positive, why do you ask>” 

The colonel glared at his companion. “You stupid bastard, 
she has nevfer been to Hungary. Aie you Liymg to make a fool 
of me^ Order more vodka’” 

Yhe waiter brought the hquor immediately and the colonel 
proceeded to fill my glass Strohm waved an admomshmg finger 
at me “Not for you, dear, doctor’s orders ” 

“I am afraid I’m not supposed to drink,” I told the colonel. 
“I have a bronchial asthma and hquor is sure to bring on an 
attack.” The colonel let his eyes ghde over me once agam “I’ll 
still take a chance.” His anger began to mount rapidly and his 
voice grew louder as he leaned over me “I want your husband 
to go away We want to have some fnn ” Other people m the 
restaurant were now lookmg our way. “You know it is an 
honor for you to have a Red Aimy officer mterested m you We 
don’t associate with Polish women, they’re r 11 sick We pick 
good-lookmg foreigners.” 

The Pole had been attempting to distract Strohm with com- 
ments on the orchestra and the restaurant Now he turned and 
begged the colonel to leave “I know another place, Mr. Col- 
onel ” 

“Never mmd. I’ll talk some sense mto her Who are you 
really^ Tell the truth ” 

“Don’t you see my husband’s uniform’^ We’re Americans ” 

‘Why did you come here^ To watch us^” 

I was thoroughly frightened now. I imagmed being followed 
to the tram and then turned back at the border and placed under 
• crossexammation for hours, all because I didn’t want to make 
love to a Soviet colonel I wanted to get out as fast as possible 
But I controlled myself It was nothmg, it was the Warsaw 
jitters, I was simply getting a Koesder phobia, it was my imag- 
ination runmng away with me 

- The Pole was whispermg excitedly to the colonel. “Mr Col- 
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onel, I am afraid they’re important Americans. I have just been 
talkmg with the man and I think they’re government people. 
Please, sir. I know a place where we can find some girls.” 

Strohm was motiomng to the waiter. “Colonel, I hope you’ll , 
allow me to drink a toast with you to Soviet-American friend- 
ship before my wife and I leave.” 

The Pole smiled in rehef. “Yes, Mr. Colonel, let’s all have a 
toast.” 

The Russian eyed us both for a long moment, then shrugged 
his hands and raised his glass. I relaxed my shoulders shghtly " 
and forced a smile. Strohm and I stood up after the dnnk and 
walked out slowly. Strohm waved his hand m a friendly gesture 
to the colonel. All eyes m the room followed us as we left. 

I had one more bad moment on the way to the station m the 
UNRRA car. The driver suddenly announced to me: ‘Y'ou 
know, lady, we’re being followed.” Then he said, “But one 
always is followed after ten o’clock m Warsaw. Don’t wony.” 

The next morning at Zebrzydowice the customs people were 
pohte. They again copied the entire contents of my passport 
but no one turned me back for investigation. I got off to wash 
my hands at the station. There was no washroom but the pro- 
pnetor of the little bnffet let me use his kitchen and brought 
out a pail of clean water. When I took out my aimy towel, he 
took one look at its khaki color and said: “A nice lady like you 
cannot use such a dn ty towel. You better use this.” He handed 
me a soiled white linen cloth. 

I looked up at his friendly Polish face with its broad smile. 
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“It looks beiijlR than it used to, 
much better.” Van Riesel pointed to a heap of red bricks 
along the roadside. “Now, when we see bncks hke these, it 
means that they’re on their way up and not that they’ve just 
come down.” 

We had left the town of Alkmaar in the provmce of North 
Holland and were dnvmg toward the Zuider Zee on our way to 
Fnesland Van Riesel was a young man of the Dutch Foreign 
Office who had agreed to drive me to Leeuwarden to visit a 
fnend my husband had known durmg the early days of hbera- 
tion This was my second day in Holland and, despite the freez- 
ing cold and the sharp wmds of early December, the first im- 
pressions were pleasmg 

It had been even colder m France and Belgium where I had 
spent the past few weeks after leavmg Poland Pans, and for 
that matter Brussels, had done very htde to hft my spirits after 
Poland. For m Pans, though there were no signs of physical 
desU action and although the city was as striking as ever, I had 
found people flonndenng m what seemed to me mental anarchy. 
There was a new type of aristocracy— the black-market anstoc-* 
racy, which fed off the rest of the people who were too ex- 
hausted, hungry, and cold to rebuild their houses or get their 
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factories going Most didn’t know why they should anyhow. 
Jim Collins’ “I couldn’t care less” in London had become 
ifHen jou pas maV^ in Pans Brussels had been livelier and louder 
but hardly less confused. 

No sooner had I crossed mto Holland, however, than the air 
felt fresher. From the tram windows I could see clean roads, 
children skatmg on frozen canals, trim-looking nuns and priests 
walking in pleasant, spotless villages. Here and there a man 
could be seen hammering nails mto the roof of his house. I 
noticed a group of four men brealdng the ice of a canal to make 
way for a tiny boat loaded with cement. All the way to Amster- 
dam these images had repeated themselves It was a picture of 
reconstruction m the individual personal sense. By the time I 
had reached the city I felt that every person in the country was 
in one way or another myolved m hammering, plastering, or 
pamtmg. 

Now as we drove toward Friesland the picture was duphcated. 
We were still passmg the heaps of bricks which covered at least 
two acres. They were dusted by a hght snow. 

“Maybe you can call the reconstruction a minor miracle,” 
Van Riesel was saymg quietly. “All the flooded areas have been 
drained dry. You will see as we drive that al) the roads are now 
m good shape. They used to be bad. The Geimahs retreated up 
through here. Every road m the country had a road block. You 
can still see the edges of it along the sides ” ' 

He spoke in a dull monotone, as if quotmg a well-learned 
lesson. I could excuse him this, however, for he was a Foreign 
Oflice man takmg a foreign visitor through the country 

He went on- “Most of the bridges are up agam. Even the 
temporary ones that the Canadians put up have been replaced. 
We are good with our hands m Holland, but our mmds are still 
slow” 

“Why do you say that^>” 

He looked up and there was an almost melancholy expression 
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on his face “Perhaps we had it too good in Holland before the 
war. We can’t see beyond it.” He laughed “Maybe what we 
need is a dream When you work hard, you know, you sleep 
heavily and you don’t dream ” 

We drove across the long dike that separates the Zmder Zee 
from the sea At the far end the great locks which had been 
almost completely destroyed by the retreatmg Germans were 
now partly back m comrmssion It took us a half hour to wmd 
our way over a narrow improvised road that zigzagged among 
the blown-up walls It was flanked on both sides by countless 
bunkers, pillboxes, cannon sites, trenches, and tangles of barbed 
wire It was a year and a half after hberation but it would prob- 
ably take many more months before these remnants of the 
bitter fighting in Holland could be cleared away 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached Leeuwarden, 
the capital of Friesland There had been a heavy fall of snow up 
here People wrapped m thm coats and wearing light caps or 
sometimes a woolen hat seemed to crouch as they pushed 
through the snow on the wide streets Van Riesel, who was on 
his way to Groningen and was to pick me up on his way back 
the next mommg, dropped me at the home of Vmcent Martm 
on a street of square two-story buildmgs. 

We sat at dinner m a back parlor which, hke Elsa Kewes’s 
kitchen m Shiplake and Mrs. Bergen’s bedroom m Oslo, was the 
center of all home life There was no room for standmg Every 
possible piece of furmture had been squeezed m here The most 
prominent were an ancient cabmet radio, an unpamted bookcase 
crowded with dark-looking volumes to remind you that this 
was a school teacher’s house, a small round table on which the 
dmner was spread, and in the comer a tiny woodbumer We 
bowed our heads as Martin, a devout Calvinist, whispered a 
brief prayer. 

There were four of us at the table Martm himself was a mid- 
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dle-aged man with thinning hair, who had spent his life teach- 
ing English in a local high school. He wore a dark-gray suit, 
no doubt put on in honor of a visitor, a fresh white collar at- 
tached to a dull blue shirt, and a faded necktie. He was proud 
of his English. He spoke as a school teacher would, m slow care- 
fully rounded sentences. He expected his children, Jan who 
was sixteen and WiUy who was eleven, to speak their Enghsh 
carefully too, and if they hesitated for a word, he would not 
correct or help them but would wait until they had found it 
themselves. His wife was shy, for her English was not good. 
I knew that they spoke Geiman and that had I been visiting 
them before the war the conversation would have gone smoothly 
in that language. But I had already learned on the Continent 
that it was decidedly tactless and even msulting to ask a Nor- 
wegian, Czech, Pole, Frenchman, or Hollander whether he spoke 
Geiman. 

“How is your husband^*” Maitm asked. “He was here in the 
excitmg days. It was very waim then.” Mrs. Maiun passed 
around the inevitable plate of steaming potatoes whith I had 
by now learned to expect as the major course at every meal iu 
almost every counuy of Europe. But this time the potatoes 
were taking second place, for there was a plate of spam which, 
after I had taken my poiuon and after the children had happily 
taken theirs, the parents did not touch. 

“Your husband came with books and magazines. They were 
the first we had seen in years,” Martin continued. 

His wife lifted her head. “It was very mce to be so close to 
America then.” She spoke very slowly. 

“UnfoxLunately, we have not had much smce then We have 
our own newspapers now, of course, but they are very small 
and they can only tell us about local matters The radio is broken 
and Philips is working for export only.” He smiled. “In a way 
we feel almost as cut off as during the occupation.” The chil- , 
dren ate m sdence. “In those days there were Americans who 
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visited us, your husband and others from SEb\FF, the Canadians 
and the Bntish There was always somebody. We had news and 
we felt that somethmg new was happening That shouldn’t have 
ended so soon.” 

“I suppose that you have felt it very keenly because you 
teach English and miss the hterature you need,” I remarked. 

Mai tin shook his head emphatically. “On the contrary, I 
simply teach the English language and classical American and 
English hterature and those books are always around some- 
where What we have needed is the kind of material that would 
fill m all the gaps for us When we hstened to the radio or 
read pamphlets durmg the war, we were getting snatches of 
infoiination Of course it was important to us to know where 
an aiuiy was and what German city had been bombed But 
now we want to know not only what went on between the 
bombmgs but what has been gomg on smce the end of the war. 
What others think After this war, Holland felt part of the 
world Last time we were ;neutral and we had httle to do with 
the others ihis time the words Canada, England, America, 
France, Belgium were close We thought a contact would re- 
main.” He shrugged his shoulders “I suppose it was just another 
one of the hopes of hberation days ” He spoke m a lifeless tone 
At fi lit I atLLibuted it to his being a school teacher, but then I 
remembered the statistical manner in which Van Riesel had 
reported what had seemed to me the exciting figures of recon- 
sLi action 

“You’ve been fulfilling a lot of those hopes, though, more 
than the other countnes I’ve visited People are working, and 
the reconslL action looks amazing to me” I tried to find out 
what the disappomlment m his voice meant. Both Mrs Marnn 
and the children had finished eatmg their potatoes and were 
dunking pieces of bread m a dish of gravy They followed the 
discussion but remained silent as if aware that it was between a 
visitor and the head of the household who was answering the 
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questions for all of them. Mr. Mai tin thought for a moment and 
then rephed 

“Yes, the reconsuuction is gomg well, but what happens 
when it stops^ We were always a rich countiy m Holland and 
our standard of hvmg was one of the highest m the world. The 
people feel now that everythmg is coming to an end and noth- 
ing has much future ” 

“Why IS that>” I asked. 

“Take our faimers right around here. I can’t understand 
them. You know, Fnesland is one of the greatest agricultural 
areas in the world ” There was a flicker of pride m his voice. 
“But now no one would know it. During the war the faimers 
were not pleasant people We used to say that every faimer 
had two pianos in his house. People were hungry and gave 
everythmg to the faimers for food and they took it. They be- 
came very rich dunng the war. Yet at the end tlj^ey said they 
hated the Geimans most Why, nght here they would come mto 
the Burgomaster’s house and rave about the pigs and the cows 
and the horses the Geimans had taken away with them. Every 
one of them said he could pomt out his prize bull right across the 
border, fifty miles away.” 

He shrugged agam, puzzled. “Now the talk is qmte differ- 
ent. They are angry agam, but this time at the government and 
at the British and Americans They want to send their cabbages 
and potatoes across the border to Geimany the way they used 
to before the war The other day there was a protest meeting 
of the local faiiiiers. They msisted that trade with Geiiiiany 
be resumed They say they can’t exist wnthout it.” He paused 
and looked at me After a while he continued, “I don’t know. 
They may be right. Aiter all, they have to sell their goods and 
they are used to shipping them just across the border It’s all 
so confusing, though They have to bury their lettuce while 
other countiies are starving and they cry because they cant 
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sell to the enemy. Nobody knows what to say to them In fact, 
everybody is just as confused. 

Mrs Martin looked up and snuled. “I think Mr. Martm is 
worrymg too much He is not as practical as the f aimer ” 

‘T suppose that’s the trouble I am not practical,” Martm put 
in. “But m the war, we used to think a lot. There was nothmg 
else we could do We sat here long mghts just thinkmg, some- 
times not even talking because it was dangerous.” He stood up 
and went to the bookcase. “I studied Hebrew which I had 
always heard was a thoughtful and beautiful language ” He 
drew a few books from the shelves and laid them on the table. 
“It did help me think— though I didn’t master the language I 
thought that when it was all over things would be different. I 
say QathfuUy that I don’t know what I mean when I say dif- 
ferent It was very good here before the war. But there was a 
war, wasn’t there^ Doesn’t that mean that it wasn’t good, even 
if we thought so then? Some people think you can just blame it 
on Geimany or on the big powers and say that the small nations 
like Holland were innocent, I am a rehgious man and I don’t 
beheve that anyone is whoUy innocent or that anyone is wholly 
to blame All of us had somethmg wrong with us. But now all 
we want to do is go right back and have those good things we 
had before, even if we have to pay a heavy moral price for 
them I don’t think that’s right But who is to lead the way m 

another direction? The Dutch Government? I don’t think so 

, 1 

It’s entangled m reconsti actions, price controls, export controls. 
Far East problems, pohtical' clashes between the Cathohcs and 
the Social Democrats, budding a big airhne, settling strikes It 
seems to me—” he paused for a moment as if ashamed to go 
on and then added apologetically “—perhaps just because I am 
a school teacher m a small city, that what is lacking is—” he 
groped for words “—someone who would make the future 
exciting ” 

Mrs Martin rose and began clearmg the table The chddren 
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rose with her. Mai tin shot a glance at them, however, and they 
Jill sat down for the last brief prayer to close the meal. 

After dinner Martin suggested we take a walk through the 
town. I readily agreed. It was dark except for a few weak lights 
shinmg from house wmdows. We passed the school building at 
which Martin taught. The hghts were on in the hallway and 
people were chmbmg the steps. “There is probably some kind 
of lecture or concert,” he explamed “There is always some- 
thing at mght, even in the coldest weather, and I don’t think 
It’s because they come here to get waim. It’s even colder m 
there than it is out here. But they all go to listen to anybody 
who speaks.” 

We walked for another half hour. Fxcept for the people 
climbing the steps of the school house there was little or no 
movement. Only one cinema was open, showing an old French 
movie. 

When we returned the temperature in the house hovered 
around zero. All through our walk and afterward Martin said 
htde, as if he was sorry to have spoken as much as he had at 
dinner. Mrs. Martm was sitting near the stove working on some 
clothes The children had apparently gone to bed. 

The whole day. Van Riesel’s monotone, the dinner, the walk 
through the empty town, and the qmet m the house, were 
strangely contrasted with the picture of energetic reconsu ac- 
tion which I had seen so far. 

Mrs Mai tin pointed to a pot of water simmering on the stove. 
“I have been preparing some hot water for you ” 

I must have looked pu77led because Mai tin laughed “I 
afraid that you’U need a hot bottle in bed to keep you waiiu, 
if it doesn’t freeze before you get there ” 

We sat for a few moments exchanging banalities and then 
Maitm rose to lead me to my bedroom. 

As we went up the steps it seemed to grow progressively 
colder and it was not until we reached a third-floor finished 
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atdc that he turned to explain “We had to close off most of 
the rooms downstairs because all of them need serious repairs. 
The pnces are so high that we can’t manage it. So you’ll have 
to spend the night here. I hope the bottle will help.” He paused. 
“I would like to show you something.” 

He led me to a comer of the room where we had to stoop 
because the eave came down here. Marun dropped to his knees 
and loosened a board in the wall. 

“This is where my oldest son spent much of the occupation.” 

There was just enough space for a man to crawl through. 
It led to the outer wall of the house and it was obvious that the 
boy could have done nothing but he in one position and tiy to 
protect himself from the wmd and ram which probably came 
m here easily. 

“We used to give him our old clothes and all the newspapers 
he could take with him so that he could stuff them all around 
him to keep wami,” Mai on contmued “He was seventeen and 
the Geiiiians had issued orders for all Dutchmen between six- 
teen and thii ly-five to report for slave labor Most of the young 
men were hidden like this ” He looked grotesque crouching 
on his knees m his stiff collar and dark suit, looking up at me 
as he held the board aside 

‘Where is he now^” I asked. 

He rose and shook the dust off his knees “He survived all 
right. He’s a strong boy. He went South to Maastricht where 
he’s working in the mmes He comes up to see us every few 
months He’s a good boy.” 

We went mto my room which was just large enough to hold 
a double bed with steep piUows and a great feather quilt 

“Does your son hke it at Maastricht? They’re plannmg to 
nationalize the mmes down there, afen’t they?” I asked 

“Yes But he doesn’t say much about that m his letters I am 
worried about him He writes seldom, but when he does I get 
the same feeling that I have when I speak to most of the young 
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people around here There is no excitement in any of them. 
They work hard and they seem so dissatisfied IVIy boy, for 
instance, writes about the world and how he doesn’t understand 
thmgs. Sometimes I thmk he is gomg left The other day he 
wrote us that there was a Communist meetmg down there and 
the speakers made much sense, more than anybody else.” 

He walked over to turn the corner of my quilt and sighed. 
“You must be tired now. Good night ” He walked slowly out of 
the room 

I remembered Amsterdam as being made up of many arcs and 
curves And it was the first impression I had this time. The mam 
canals cuxved m concentric arcs around the city so that no 
matter in what direction I walked I crossed them, i'he little 
bridges curved over them The cobblestone quays bordermg the 
canals had been worn concave. 

But I missed the bicycles Instead there was the postwar 
streetcar which ran more often than it did in other cities, but 
was no less shabby and bulged equally The Germans had 
stolen most of the bicycles and the rest had gradually fallen 
apart. Now and then I saw a man pumpmg along on wheels 
without tires or with thm hard-rubber nres I remembered the 
fleets of them carrymg packages, families, children, makmg the 
streets look as if they were perpetually runmng streams Here 
agam the well-worn pattern of lU-clad people, of cracked shoes, 
of empty stores, of dim hghts m the evening repeated itself. 
Like the bridges of Prague, the city had suffered little from the 
attnnon of occupation because of its age and statehness. The 
Rokin, the avenue of antiquarians, was still the same, the shop- 
wmdows displayed rare books and old maps and jade, teakwood, 
and ebony figures. The Grachts (canal streets) had not changed 
either, and it seemed that the paint had hardly worn away from 
the heavy green and black doors with their shmy brass knock- 
ers and the black wrought-iron railings that Imed them. I knew 
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that behind each of these doors the trade that had built and 
kept together the third largest empire m the world had been 
caxiied on for years But there was an air of unusual quiet about 
them now, and for that matter about the entire city. 

I met Hank Van Randvqk at a private club on one of the 
small side streets He was a tall man with broad shoulders and 
heavy features He had been a poet until the war, when he 
jomed the underground as founder of one of the secret news- 
papers Now he had given up poetiy for pohtics His newspaper 
had become the leadmg hberal weekly m the country I was 
lookmg forward to seemg him for I knew that he was well 
infoimed and commanded great respect among many Holland- 
ers I had met 

He greeted me with his usual joviality, steered me to a comer 
table m the tiny bar of the club, and immediately set to work 
asking dozens of questions about the countnes I had visited. 
The complamts I had heard from Maiim m Leeuwarden were 
repeated by him but with greater emphasis Though he was the 
editor of an important magazine, he said he felt cut off, he 
couldn’t get enough foreign repoiLs, and he was planmng to 
make a tour at all costs of other countries m Europe to sed if 
there wasn’t someone who might be able to “show us some way 
out of the mess” 

“What IS the mess, Hank^” I asked when he had paused for 
breath between questions about Poland and Czechoslovakia “I 
admit I have felt queer smce my second day m Holland It’s 
not difficult to see two things here One, that everybody is 
workmg hard, and things are bemg repaired, and two, that no- 
body IS happy They don’t go together ” 

Van Randvijk twisted his wedding band and nodded vigor- 
ously “That’s right, they don’t go together and that’s the trou- 
ble Everybody said— and we Dutch said it first— work, work, 
work, and all your problems will be solved. Drain your flooded 
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lands, rebuild your bridges, put glass in the windows, and just 
keep doing it until everything is fine. Export, export, export. 
Get dollars and everything will be solved. That’s the slogan 
that comes from the whole of Europe.” He stopped to pour a 
small glass of Bols gin. “They are making out the best, of all,” 
he said, pointmg to the bottle. “Everybody needs a drinlc all the 
time. So you keep your head to the ground and work and then 
you hft your head and ask. What next^ And that’s when the 
trouble begms.” 

“But,” I mterrupted, “I have learned some things since I’ve 
been here. You have an overpopulation on the land but you’re 
draining another section of the Zmder Zee. That’s a great proj- 
ect which will give you more land for the fanners.” 

He nodded his head. “That’s Line.” 

“You want dollars, so you’ve built up the finest airlme on 
the Contment Every Dutchman I’ve met is immensely proud 
of KT M ” 

He leaned foiward on the table with his chin on his hand. 
“That’s right. Even I am proud of it. We haven’t had a smgle 
accident yet— knock on wood.” 

“To build your export, Philips is producing 85 per cent of 
prewar level You’ve earned out one of the most drastic mone- 
tary refoiuis ever tried by a smgle counuy.” 

“Right again.” 

“You’re planning nationiili7ation of the mines and the bank. 
You’re planning a customs umon with Belgium and Luxemburg. 
All this seems very impressive.” 

Van Randvijk leaned back in his chair and scowled at me. 
‘Tou’ve learned many things. Our foreign office puts out good 
releases. All the correspondents who come up here get these 
releases. They stay around for three days, perhaps a week, and 
send telegrams and write editorials about the wonderful con- 
ditions m Holland.” He was not bitter but sarcastic and some- 
what dramatic. ‘What is the LLath5“ The Uuth is that all these 
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things are meaningless, because we are caught m a trap and there 
is nobody who knows how to get us out of it.” 

He stretched his palm and recounted each pomt on his fingers. 
“Let me give you some facts. First, there is Indonesia—” 

He stopped abruptly and jumped to his feet as a group of 
people entered the door. They were all dressed in evening 
clothes He greeted them loudly and with a sweepmg gesture 
introduced me. I recogni7ed one as a publisher who was also 
a leader m the-hberal movement and was connected with Van 
Randvijk’s weekly. A second was a busmessman. 'ihey were 
accompamed by ladies m long dinner dresses and a few other 
couples who drifted toward the bar. Van Randvijk pulled up 
two chairs for the busmessman and publisher and then plnnged 
back mto our conversation. 

“So there is Indonesia. The rebeUion out there immediately 
took our problems out of the class of the simple reconsuuction 
problem diat most other countries have. We are losmg the East 
Indies.” 

“ 1 hat is not exactly so ” The publisher, a man with blond 
haur and nmless glasses, shook his head. “I'he treaty of Lmg- 
gadjati may preserve our mterests there ” 

“Not unless we get very strong guarantees from Soekamo 
and his rebels,” inserted the busmessman, “and even then how 
sure can we be that they’ll keep their word^ They are nofhmg 
but collaborators How can we tiust them now^ Besides, I don’t 
beheve that they have control over the natives ” 

This was the subject on every Hollander’s hps Ever smce the 
uprismg m the Dutch East Indies, which had broken out at the 
end of the war, the Dutch had been tiymg to find some means 
of compromise to save as much as they could of then empire, 
while satisfymg as many demands as possible of Soekamo and 
Sjhanr, the leaders of the Indonesian Independence movement. 
The latest development was the Lmggadjati agreement whereby 
Indonesia was to be quasi-mdependent. Java, Sumatra, and other 
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smaller islands were to form a federation which was in turn to 
be jomed to Holland in a union headed by the Queen. The con- 
cern of the Dutch now was to re-establish peaceful conditions 
m the area so that commerce could be resumed as quickly as 
possible. 

The businessman continued. “The treaty of Linggadjati is so 
far only a piece of paper. We have lost control in the Indies. 
And tius IS what it means Before the war at least 15 per cent 
of our national mcome depended directly on those colomes. 
Besides that, a large percentage of our national income was 
indirectly dependent on our ownership of the East Indies. More 
than three hundred thousand Dutch workers— that’s about one- 
thud of all the non-agncultural labor m the country— drew 
wages from ship mdustnes, machinery factories, and export 
firms directly or induectly dependent on mvesunents out there. 
Almost this whole city of Amsterdam depends on the Far East. 
Our busmesses mvested more than one and a half biUion dollars 
in the islands.” 

Van Randvijk mterrupted. “And drew profits up to 250 
per cent.” 

The busmessman waved his hand. “It doesn’t matter. We 
stand to lose more than we can afford if we give them their 
independence Mark my words, once the Indonesians get things 
in then own hands they wiU begm throwmg us out and the 
Americans wiU begin pourmg theu dollars in ” 

The publisher shook his head. “I think they’ll probably stick 
with us. After all, we developed the islands, and they have less 
to fear from us than they do from America. The important 
thmg is to have peace out there so that we can get thmgs mov- 
ing agam It’s terrible to see this city so dead.” 

Van Randvijk ran a hand through his thick hair. “Every- 
body sits around and talks about whether or not we should give 
the Indonesians theu independence But the fact remains that 
there is no trade and that we did delay everything with our 
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weak approach and probably made things worse by refusing at 
the beginning even to consider a compromise. Now everybody 
in the country is melancholy because he has finally wakened to 
the fact that sooner or later he will have to hve without Indo- 
nesia ” 

He paused and leaned toward me. “But that’s only one part 
of It On the other side is Geimany. And we don’t know how 
to hve without her. The facts here are even more depressmg. 
We were always tied to Geiniany more than any other country 
We bought more goods from her than we did from anyone. 
Half of all our mdustnal equipment came from Geimany. Our 
factories are runmng at 50 per cent capacity because they can’t 
get paits they need from Geimany. And now the industrialists 
and the government have a brilliant plan We were so dependent 
on Geimany before, they say, let’s make ourselves just as de- 
pendent now.” He was bitterly sarcastic this time “They are 
requestmg that the British and Amencans permit our experts 
to go into Germany to rebuild plants And they even want to 
give credits to Geiman firms It’s a funny thing to have fought 
a war about that.” 

The busmessman shrugged “Van Randvqk is right, of course. 
But we must be practical The British and the Amencans are 
being practical 'i’hey are being so practical that they are hurt- 
ing us m order to save themselves dollars They’re builHmg up 
Bremen and Hamburg as German ports and all that happens is 
that our Rotterdam, which depended on Geimany for its busi- 
ness before the war, will be out of work now Our reconstruc- 
tion can’t really begm -without Geimany.” There was a note of 
sad resignation m his voice. 

Van Randvijk laughed “Besides, there is one more httle mat- 
ter Our mdustrifllists are probably anxious about our relations 
with Germany because they mvested about six hundred million 
dollars m Geiman industiy between 1933 and 1939.” 

The pubhsher shook his head sadly ‘We had many collabora- 
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tors in Holland for that reason. They felt Holland was too 
closely tied to Geimany to take any chances.” 

I looked at Van Randvijk. “Where do you stand on the prob- 
lem^ What’s your amtude toward Holland’s re-establishing re- 
lations with Geimany^” 

He shook his head and all of them shook their heads with 
him. “That’s the worst problem of nil. I don’t know what to 
think about it None of us do. It’s )ust depressmg.” 

A girl m evening dress sittmg at the bar began smgmg m a 
high voice and then a man joined m 

“We have not been able to thmk of an alternative,” the pub- 
lisher said despondently. “That’s what makes us all feel worst 
of all.” He smiled sadly. “We hberals are against the reaction- 
aries, of course. And they are the ones who are urgmg these 
credits.” 

“But everybody knows we must do it,” the businessman said. 

Some of the people at the bar, several of them in full evening 
dress, had drifted toward our table. They stood nodding their 
heads while they sipped their drinks. 

“All these people here,” Van Randvijk said, swingmg his aiiii 
to include the whole group, “are hberals. They are good people 
but they can’t figure out what we should do.” 

“And because they can’t,” the busmessman said, “the Commu- 
nists are winning votes ” 

“That’s quite uue,” said the publisher. “The Communists won 
the most votes nght here m Amsterdam in ‘the last election and 
they’re gaming ground in the mimng districts and down m Rot- 
terdam among the dockworkers.” 

Several people in the group shook their heads sadly. 

“That’s because the Socialist leaders are so weak,” the pub- 
lisher commented. 

“They are controlled by the Cathohc paity,” a man m the 
standing group put m. 
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“Scheiiiierhom was a good man but he gave m to the Brit- 
ish,” said another. 

“Van Kdeffens has been tahmg the British chesUiuts out of 
the fire at the UN meetings,” the pubhsher remarked. 

‘Terhaps if we could estabhsh close relations with France and 
Eastern Europe and change our whole economic outlook,” V^n 
Randvijk suggested. 

They all pondered this for a few moments, turning their 
glasses in their hands and wrinkling their foreheads 

“That’s not so easy,” said someone. 

^‘It would throw us mto the aims of the Communists,” said 
another. 

“Right now we are m the grip of the indusuialists.” 

“And the Cathohcs” 

“The labor unions are controlled by Cathohcs.” 

“You can’t understand Holland unless you know how ridden 
we are by religious cleavages these days,” Van Randvijk said. 
“We never used to have it ” 

The hberals began drifting back to the bar. One man stopped 
to brush a drop of hquor from his evening trousers. 

The girl who had been smging rose unsteadily from her seat 
at the bar and began talking loudly to the room at large, i hen 
she came toward us and addressed me. “I heard you speak Ger- 
man,” she declared. 

I shook my head. 

‘Yes, I did,” she shouted. “I heard you. We don’t speak Ger- 
man here Listen to me’ We don’t speak Geiman here ” She 
glared at me and then whirled and VTalked -with difficult dignity 
back to her seat 

“The trouble,” I heard one hberal saymg to another as we 
left, “is that we are spht m all directions The two horses, Ger- 
many and Indonesia, tear us apart.” 

“Perhaps if the Queen had acted sooner,” said someone. 

“It’s hopeless,” said another 
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It took me the whole day to find the Shussheims. I went to 
their old flat on Parnassusweg, but the people hvmg there 
merely shook their heads. They had never heard of them. 
The grocer on the comer, however, smiled broadly when I 
mentioned the name. Then he spoke m a rapid Dutch, too fast 
for me to understand. Fmally he leaned over the counter and 
spoke Geiman m a low voice. He gave me their new address, 
explained that they were m fine health and that he had seen 
them only the day before, and assured me that they would be 
very happy to receive me. Then he laughed loudly “Every 
foreigner is welcome these days, especially from America ” 
They hved m a typical Amsterdam apaitment house with a 
steep flight of stone steps leading to the door. 

Hans received me with a kiss on both cheeks and a shout to 
his wife that I had come They had known that I was on my 
way to Holland, but had not known exactly when to expect me. 
The room we entered was cheerful, but here agam it was the 
only one m use, the rest of the place havmg been closed off 
for lack of coal. 

“You’ve come just m time for dinner,” Greta exclinmed. And 
when she saw the doubtful look on my face she added, “Don’t 
worry, we have plenty. It’s not so difficult as people say ” 

Two boys came up and pohtely shook my hand. I remem- 
bered Peter, a boy of ten He had been about three when I last 
saw him But the other, who was older, was a stranger. He 
took my hand and bowed awkwardly from the waist and said 
very slowly, “How do you do ” 

After the first rush of excitement there was an awlavard star- 
mg. Hans had taken a chair where he could lean his elbow 
on the comer of the table. I had remembered him just as he 
looked now, slightly better dressed but with the same continu- 
ous smile and the same lively dark eyes Greta had grown some- 
what stouter, I could attiibute it to tulip bulbs and starches She 
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was wearing one of the dresses I had sent her from Amenca 
on first hearing that they had come through the war ahve 
“Why are you staring hke that^” Hans asked 
I felt my face changing color I kr\ew that I must have been 
lookmg at them the way Mrs Shoenfeld’s millmer had stared at 
her in Prague. Perhaps Hans was thmkmg that my next words 
would be, “I thought you were gassed ” 

I tiled to explain “You are just the way you used to be, the 
first Jewish friends I have met m Europe who are like this ” 
Greta nodded “I can understand that But you see we were 
never in a camp ” 

“That’s uue It wasn’t easy, but it was no more difficult for 
us than it was for many, many Dutchmen. We were lucby ” 
i he older boy, David, had stretched himself out on the floor 
and was talking to someone m Dutch on the telephone Peter 
sat beside him, leafing the pages of a school book 

Greta caught my amused glance ‘Tou’d never think that 
their lives weren’t hke this last year, would you^” 

“David IS our new son,” Hans explained “He was hidden by 
the same Catholic priest outside of Utrecht who hid Peter dur- 
ing the occupation His parents never returned, so he’s going 
to stay with us ” He looked up at both boys and said somethmg 
in Dutch Then he turned to me, smilmg “They do their school 
work over the telephone and we have to remind them that we 
are allowed just so much electricity for the phone ” He rose 
iind disappeared for a moment and then returned with a box 
“Here is somethmg we’ve been savmg for you Remember^” 
He opened the box and m it were the famous Dutch coffee 
caramels, Hoptjes, which he knew I had always hked “You 
probably get them m America because they’re all going for 
export, but this time they gave us some m the monthly sweets 
ration ” 

I thanked him awkwardly and was aware that I was still 
acting strangely I could not get over the noimalcy with which 
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they behaved. I remembered their first letter which had reached 
me m America about three months after Holland’s hberation. 
Instead of followmg the deportation orders of the Geimans, 
like many another Dutchman they had gone into hidmg with 
false papers The boy had been sent o£F to live with a Catholic 
priest and there had been no contact with him for three years. 
Greta and Hans, meanwhile, had drifted from city to city pre- 
tending that they were refugees from war-tom areas. 

Hans, foimerly a magazme publisher, had been a carpenter, 
salesman, streetcleaner, and finally he and Greta had established 
a strange underground busmess. Greta discovered that she had 
a facihty with paints and they devised an odd method of reshap- 
mg old bottles and pamtmg them so that they would be usable 
as vases. The busmess, Hans explamed, had gone well because 
there were no vases, no ]ars, no glassware of any kind obtamable 
except these remade old containers. They had been able to pose 
as Itinerant vendors and thus forego presentmg papers or regis- 
tenng for work with the Gemian labor olBSces. Nevertheless, 
they had had many a narrow escape, had gone for days on end 
without food, and had spent weeks siLi mg m a tmy cellar room 
when the Gestapo was raidmg the area. It had been impossible 
to contact Peter because of the risk to the priest mvolved. 

Hans spoke m his cheerful manner. “You are still surprised, 
aren’t you^ We were extremely lucky. Most of our friends dis- 
appeared. I’ll give you some names, perhaps you can find them 
more easily from America.” 

“How do you find it today, Hans? Are you able to get back 
into your old business^*” 

“No I am not even gomg to try.” 

Greta put m, “We’re domg fine with our bottles now. We 
developed it mto a real art and people still need them badly.” 
She brought out two jam jars attractively painted with Dutch 
designs 

Hans continued, “It’s difficult to get paper for publishing 
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now. And anyhow things are not the same as they used to be 
before the war.” 

^T)o you personally feel a difference because you are a Jew^” 
I asked. 

Both of them shook their heads. “You can’t put it that way/’ 
Hans said. “It’s somethmg much more general than that. There 
has been a complete reshufihng of people and jobs. For example, 
in my field a lot of the young men who did a wonderful job 
as underground editors and pubhshers have been carrymg over 
their activities. I wouldn’t hke to come up and try to reclaim 
my old customers from them just because I returned.” 

“But why not^'” 

“Because in a way I feel that the society around me is still 
sensitive. We’re still a httle bit outside. You know, here m Hol- 
land we never felt we were Jews. We were Dutch The Ger- 
mans segregated us, estabhshed a Jewish community, registered 
us, and it was done so insidiously that the idea shpped mto the 
minds of Dutch people without their even knowmg it. It will 
take them a very long time to be again the way they used to 
be before the war. I suppose that goes for all things, not just 
the Jews ” 

“I’m afraid that Edith is going to misunderstand you, Hans 
There is no countiy where religious tolerance is so great. The 
differences now have nothmg to do with rehgion. It’s the years 
of propaganda ” 

“And a pohucal frustration,” Hans interrupted “You’ve prob- 
ably noticed the general morale is low. You know about the 
Indonesian problem and the Geiman problem.” 

“Take the children, for instance, they have no problem,” 
Greta interrupted “They returned after three years of Catholic 
training They’re back m school They’ve had no serious ps)’'- 
chological difiiculties getting adjusted to a home life, as you 
see ” We looked at both of them lying on their stomachs 
reading 
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Greta rose to set the table Hans leaned back and spoke dream- 
ily “Do you know somethmg that I’ve thought about doing for 
months and months now^ It’s a strange thmg, you’d say, because 
you know .me from before the war when I was a very sohd 
and, I suppose, successful businessman. But what we want to do 
is save as much money as we can as fast as we can and then 
take all four of us and go to Amenca. Not settle m one spot, 
but buy a trailer and move around the country sellmg these 
vases to support ourselves, and just forget about the whole 
world Don’t laugh, I really want to do it and that’s why I’m 
not settling down m any serious busmess undertaking here ” 

We sat at dinner. There wasn’t much besides a few cold cuts, 
some bread and jam. The boys eagerly devoured slice after slice 
of bread, sprmkling it with tmy colored sugar candies Hans 
and Greta were obviously happy. And I thought that perhaps it 
was the first time m many months they had had visitors 

Philip Pekelharmg, a young Hollander who had recently 
returned to Holland with his wife and children after having 
spent ten years in Indonesia, the last four m a Japanese prison 
camp, picked me up at my hotel in Amsterdam to drive me to 
The Hague. His wife was to jom us there and the three of us 
were to continue to Arnhem where Philip was to see one of his 
government colleagues m the Social Welfare Departiiient. It 
was a gray day, as cold as ever Philip had a small Citroen which 
hardly shut out the sharp wind sweep mg m from the harbor 

The route from Amsterdam to The Hague had always been 
famous in the sprmg for the acres of red, white, and yellow 
tnhps which lined both sides of the road. The fields were flat 
and gray now in the wmter, and there was httde sign of hfe. 
We passed the mins of the old Amsterdam airdrome and then 
the grotesque cement remams of what was once supposed to 
have become a great highway overpass Beyond the university 
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towii of Leyden a group of men were working at the side of 
the road 

“Collaborators,” Phihp explained “We’ve been using them 
to budd up the country. The trouble is that we don’t use enoiigh 
of them ” 

At Wassenaar, the wealthy residential section just outside The 
Hague, he pointed to shattered houses Here and there I saw 
the remains of a large cement platform in the woods. ^ 

“V2 launching sites Lots of them fell back and destroyed the 
houses around here The Germans messed up this place too 
when they were retreatmg.” 

The desuuction continued into The Hague. As we entered 
the city I asked about a great area of rubble 

“ 1 his section was bombed by the RAF,” Pekelharmg rephed. 
“The Bntish were aiming at the Gestapo headquarters which 
was not far from here, and they missed It wasn’t so bad the 
first time, but they did it three mghts in a row. I wasn’t here, 
of course, but I’ve heard a lot about it smce I returned ” 

During the day, The Hague appeared to be quieter than Am- 
sterdam The old banks and tradmg houses, the Queen’s Recep- 
tion Palace, the ancient Bmnenhof, which held the parhament, 
the tmy prison in which the De Witts had been tortured, were 
as unchanged as the doors along the Grachts m Amsterdam. 

I knew that this was a city of parhaments, the International 
Court, the Palace of Justice, and, m the seventeenth century, 
the home of Spinoza, and I imagined from looking at it now 
that it was still the sleepy gentle city I had visited on my way 
to the famous beach resort of Schevinmgen several times before 
the war But later, when it had grown dark, Philip and I took 
a walk through the streets and there was no sign of digmty 
anywhere 

Tmy, duty black-market restaurants lined the side streets 
The sound of American swing music came from all of them. 
Streetwalkers and mysterious looking men whispered to pass- 
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ers-by at the comers, and I watched Amencan cigarettes change 
hands at what I hnew to be the equivalent of about two dollars 
a package. Just behind the Palace of Justice, young people 
thronged at a movie house which showed a repertoire of five or 
six prewar foreign films, but devoted most of its program to 
dance music After watchmg the dull cmema for an hour or so, 
the youths bought drinks m the balcomes, roamed about until 
they found themselves girls— perhaps by flashing some cigarettes. 
Then the couples danced, huggmg each other closely At mght 
The Hague was more like a French port city than the seat of 
the Dutch government 

Philip lived with his wife Mane and their two children in 
the three back rooms of an enomious apartment which they had 
been lent by their aunt Marie wore man’s trousers, a man’s 
sweater, and a nondescript kerchief around her head She was 
gloomy and cold Though I knew that she could be preay, it 
was hard to see any traces of that now. I gave her immediately 
the two packages of cigarettes I had saved for her, for I knew 
that smoking had become an addiction. She smoked neivously, 
holdmg the cigarette between her thumb and forefinger pnd' 
shivering all the time “I’ll never be warm agam,” she kept re- 
peating “It’s horrible.” 

The flat looked waimer than it was, for it was draped with 
heavy damasks and brocades from the Far East Beaded shawls 
hung on the walls In one comer hung a row of Indonesian 
wood carvings The lamp shades were dark and embroidered 
with strange figures of birds and animals. Ivory plaques stood 
on a teakwood table leaning against the waU It was not until 
the aunt came in for a moment that these surroundings came to 
life In her I could see immediately that there was a long tradi- 
tion of Eastern relations and perhaps even some Indonesian 
blood m the family. Her black hair was combed back on her 
head She wore a heavy shawl over her shoulders and walked 
erectly. She smiled once to greet me, sat on the edge of a sofa 
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to smoke a cigarette quickly, spoke a few words of British Eng- 
lish. ihe few words were devoted, for no particular reason at 
all, to expressing what was apparently an all-consummg bitter- 
ness toward the Dutch Government, the British, and the Indo- 
nesian natives— and then she left us. 

“I'hat’s all we ever see of her,” Marie said “And a good 
thing, too.” She gathered up the cigarette butts from the ash 
tray. “We have a place now, and we’U probably move soon. 
But we must wait in order to get some spoons and knives and 
forks and plates and saucers. They’re impossible to buy except 
on the black market and We can’t afford it ” 

We left early m the mommg for Arnhem. On the way out 
I asked if we couldn’t go by way of Schevmmgen, which was 
just outside The Hague. I remembered it well for its lovely 
trees, pure white sand, and the nules of dunes. I knew that 
Schevinmgen had been destroyed by the Germans and by the 
Dutch themselves who had gone there during the “Hunger 
Winter” of Ip'll to find firewood and whatever edible berries 
they could What I saw now was a tangle of barbed wire and 
zigzagged trenches cutting across what had been lovely gardens. 

1 he great hotels were gutted by fire and bombs Miles of anti- 
invasion pilons and bunkers lined the beach. Worst of all were 
the ragged holes— hundreds of them— where there had been 
trees It looked as if the trees had been each uprooted at a 
single sLioke 

“My aunt told me how they used to come down here and 
dig like animals m the ground to get out as many of the roots 
as possible to bum,” Pekelharing said “And when I saw it for 
the first time after returning it made me feel that perhaps our 
expenences m the Japanese prison camp m Java weren’t as bad 
as we thought they were ” 

On the road to Rotterdam, Marie curled up on the back seat 
and slept It seemed to me that the tiredness never went out of 
her face and neither did the cold. 
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“I knew that I was going to find broken things when I came 
back to Europe,” Pekelharing said “I knew it wouldn’t be pleas- 
ant to look at, but I didn’t expect all the other thmgs I found. 
In the prison camps m Java and Sumatra, we often thought 
that Europe would perhaps be a poorer place but a umted 
place We thought it might even have some new ideas. But all 
the young people I’ve met here don’t have any ideas or ideals 
at all. They were most of them too young to kno,w the condi- 
tions before the war, but that’s all they think they want After 
the last war there was a lot of cymcism. There isn’t even that 
now It’s just boredom ” 

He rambled on without taking his eyes off the road ahead 
I felt that he had a lot to say. 

“Just before the elections I was job huntmg I went up to 
Amsterdam to see what I could find. There were all kinds of 
campaign speeches going on and I noticed that people cheered 
when one of the Communists spoke. I asked one man, ‘Why are 
you cheermg^’ He said, ‘We’ve had the Geiiiians— America is 
the dollar country, she’s not mterested in us— what do ,we have 
to lose by trying Moscow? Can it be worse^’ There are some 
ideahsts, of course Schermerhom was trymg to brmg about a 
meeting between the East and the West He wanted to have a 
progressive government which would mtroduce school reforms, 
some planned economy, nationah7^tion of mmes, and other 
thmgs like that And he wanted to solve the Indonesian problem 
much earlier, when it should have been solved But the mass of 
the people here don’t really bother about the Indonesians They 
don’t know what it’s all about out there Nobody can unless 
he’s hved there I don’t know myself, except that when I came 
there I felt that better things should be done for the natives. 
And when the uprismg broke out at the end of the war I felt that 
maybe it was for the best But I don’t know whether I would 
have felt the same if my wife had been killed when she was 
interned by Soekarno’s rebels I was progressive when I reached 
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the East, but I have to admit that it was difficult to mamtain that 
attitude out there Everybody felt that he had the ‘white man’s 
burden’ on his shoulders 

“I came back to Holland six months ago I thought I would 
find lots of people to talk to. I thought there might be a lot of 
discussion, not just about refomis mside of Holland, but about 
the whole world About the Enghsh, the Americans, and the 
Russians But I didn’t find it ” 

We drove through Rotterdam, skirtmg the edge of the wide 
field which looked so strange m the center of the city Agam, 
as the first tune I had come down here, it struck me that Rot- 
terdam was busier than Amsterdam And now it impressed me 
even more, perhaps because of the contrast which the activity 
of the city made to the words of Pekelharmg 

“I don’t know Do you thmk the Umted Nations will do 
something good^ I don’t feel that there is any new approach to 
anything Everybody says hopefully that maybe there will be 
a good Gennany. I don’t see how that can happen I thmk the 
Scheimerhom group might have had some new ideas But they 
weren’t strong enough All the practical people, the important 
people, were agamst them ” He paused to hght a cigarette 
“When I was m the Far East I often thought 1 would go back 
to Europe and see if I still hked it I have always loved Europe 
I here is somethmg about the people, the cities, the old houses, 
the canals m Amsterdam, that always atu acted me If I stay 
these thmgs will be one of the mam reasons I have given myself 
five years If by April, 1951, there has been no important change 
in Europe then I shall leave Where^ I don’t know Mane wants 
to leave right away She can’t stand it here She is too tired But 
I’m reluctant to leave, and I confess agam that it’s mainly be- 
cause of the strange atti action Austrahans used to ask me why 
I wanted to go back I used to teU them that Europe was made 
up of old slums and dirty cities but that I liked it ” He paused 
“What land of changes did you expect m Europe^” 
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“I don’t Imow. I know that it was rotten before. Everybody 
used to say that the underground leaders would come out of 
the war with new ideas, but they didn’t. As a matter of fact, as 
I see It, the only country in the world which could afford to 
have new ideas, because it was free, was America. But all Amer- 
ica does IS classify Europe into capitalists and Communists. WcU, 
I don’t feel like a capitalist or a Communist, and most of the peo- 
ple I know don’t feel that way. Yet it looks as if everybody in 
Europe is going to have to fnake a choice between those two be- 
cause both Russia and America want it that way. There is 
plenty of room for the something else, though. Maybe in the 
long run England will have the answer. We certainly don’t here 
in Holland. I know there are people m America who feel the 
same way, but all we ever hear about is the production, the mil- 
honaires, the speeches that your senators make. Our newspapers 
don’t have room for anythmg else, anyhow. Why don’t you 
send us books and magazmes and people to tallc to us, instead of 
corned beef^” He laughed and then irove for a while in silence. 

“When you returned did you find your family much 
changed^” I asked. 

He nodded. “My mother survived full of spirit. She has her 
same old slogan for everything, ‘Let’s clean our house and forget 
about the others,’ she says all the time. One of my brothers be- 
came a schiVophremc and died. He was a good person and the 
war was too much for him. My oldest brother says he’s had 
enough of Europe. He was a lawyer before the war. Now he 
wants to leave but he doesn’t know where he wants to go. He 
says, ‘The Communists will be in power here some day, and I 
am a lawyer, so what good will they do me^’ My sister was mar- 
ried to a naval officer. He was captured by the Geimans and 
sent to Poland. He never came back. Now she wants to leave 
Holland, too. The other brother is a busmessman He’s very 
happy. He’s pleased with everything. He goes to ’parties, makes > 
money, and doesn’t woiiy. I wouldn’t be surprised if he had 
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worked with the Geimans Lots of my friends broke up their 
marriages after the war. 'Lhat’s happening everywhere, I sup- 
pose.” He lapsed mto silence. 

Mane had wakened once or twice to ask for cigarettes, had 
smoked quietly and then fallen asleep again 

As we drove past Rotterdam and then Utrecht and over the 
pleasant roads leading to Arnhem I couldn’t help feehng that, 
like Philip’s brother, Holland too was schi/ophremc and, if it 
wasn’t careful, might die For everywhere I looked there was 
again the well-made-up face of physical reconsii action, a cheer- 
ful and promising face, yet the faces of the people and their 
talk, hke Philip’s talk, were heavy and hopeless 

Arnhem was a picture of feverish activity. The rubble had 
been cleared from most of the city. Wmdowpanes were go- 
ing mto the buildings Gapmg holes m walls were bemg 
patched. Stores were open Temporary houses had been built. 
Here, if anywhere m Europe, was the picture of reconsUruction 

At the edge of the town was a small cemetery. Near it had 
been built one of the monuments that had begun to sprmg up 
agam all over Eiuope with words engraved on it, thanlong men 
for dying This monument on the bank of the Rhine thanked 
the First British Airborne Division, which had fallen m the 
battle of Arnhem m September, 1911 'ihe town hall had issued 
a brightly colored booklet to tell about the battle, and plans 
were already drawn up to make the cemetery a park for tourists 
who would come to see the sights. 

The Social Welfare Office of Arnhem was at the back of a 
bam About five women, two men, and a youth sat in the over- 
heated waitmg room A young girl kept coming mto the room at 
intervals to feed logs into a Miiall stove. The lady at the desk 
m the center of the room explamed to me m a noimal voice that 
everyone could hear, that these were “pohtical delinquents ” 
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They had recently been released from collaborator camps and 
were reporting now on routme parole check-ups, or coming to 
apply for help. They sat around chattmg with each other and 
nsmg to take their turn as the door of the inner office opened 
and a pleasant young woman put her head out to call a name. 

“There were over a hundred thousand of these collaborators 
in camps,” Van Gelder, the director of the office, explamed. 
“There is no forced labor m the camps. As far as I know there 
is no organi7ed educational program m the camps either. They 
just sit around and wait for release. Sometimes, some of them 
who were serious collaborators were put out on the roads to 
work. ihuLy thousand have already been released. We try to 
fit them back mto the commumty. We keep them under parole 
for a certam penod of time dependmg upon what they were 
gmlty of. Each one must report to a supei visor regularly. I'hey 
receive a rehef aUoUnent of about eighteen guilders a week and 
we try to help them get work and a place to hve. We also see 
that they don’t come mto contact with Nazis or Bolsheviks. 
For some reason, I don’t know why, there were many collab- 
orators m this Arnhem area and we are havmg the biggest 
problem down here tiymg to get them fitted back mto the com- 
mumty. We don’t have much trouble with the men. I hey are 
docile and polite and they do as we tell them. The women are 
another matter. They are stubborn and refuse to work m house- 
holds or sometimes to report to the parole officers However, 
they come around when we threaten to send them back to the 
camps ” He was academic about the problem 

A few minutes later he introduced me to one of the women 
who had just come m. She was a middle-aged woman in a brown 
fur coat. Her face was ruddy and her hair was a reddish brown. 
Her name was Louisa Slute and she came from a small town 
near Arnhem. She rephed readily to my questions. 

“I was m a camp fifteen months,” she said. “Yes, I was a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Nazi party. So were my husband and my son. 
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My son will be out soon, my husband has another year. I went 
into the camp m the autumn of 1945 when the court convicted 
me No, I do not feel that what I did was wrong We will see 
how It turns out My husband was a manager of a tobacco plan- 
tation m Indonesia before the war. He came back here m 1938 
and jomed the Mussert party then He was just a member but 
he was a bnlhant man and worked himself up m the party 
Later he became financial manager of the Dutch National So- 
cialist Aimy. He and I believed m National Socialism No, my 
son did not know much about it at first, but after a while he 
also agreed I never knew anythmg about concentration camps 
or death trams After all, it was war, anyhow, and everybody 
is bad m war. Yes, most of the people who were m camps with 
me snll think they were right. A few have decided that they 
were wrong My husband beheved, and I am sure he snll be- 
lieves, that he was doing something good for his country. Ger- 
many was the enemy for only five days After that HoDand 
surrendered, and then Geiniany was no longer the enemy No, 

I did not see any bad thmgs done to the people m my town or 
in Arnhem. We were separated from them most of the time, I 
guess, because they didn’t like us I crII the people who did not 
like the Geimans, but who worked for them and made a profit, 

I crII them traitors to the count! y. I felt that the program of 
National Sociahsm was good There are many things m that 
program which the Dutch should use. Gestapo ^ Don’t the Bnt- 
ish have a secret service^ I will go back to my town, and hve by 
myself I have some money. I think people will forget in time 
I am not gomg to have anything to do with politics any more. 
I’ve had enough of it I worked all durmg the war but I have 
nothing to show for it. My daughter is a nurse in i'he Hague 
She was always an anti-Nazi and what does she have for it now^ 
She used to be very unhappy about us, but now she comes to 
visit me and I can tell from the way she talks that my husband 
and I were not so wrong, after all ” She smiled and turned to 
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the parole officer who stamped her card. Then he automatically- 
called out the next name. 

Pekelharing and I said nothmg as we walked through the town 
of Arnhem. It was factory closmg time and the streets were full. 
A sign pomted to the cemetery. Pekelharmg shrugged. “I guess 
they’re smiting a new life m Arnhem. They’re putung up two 
new hotels, and brmging up special bulbs for the park. They’re 
expecting a large tourist trade here.” 

We picked up Marie at a restaurant where she had been wait- 
ing for us. She asked for a cigarette. When she had taken two 
or three deep puffs, she smiled. “Do we have to return^ Why 
don’t we just drive on?” 

Philip put an aim around her. “'I'hat might be nice.” 

Five minutes later we headed back toward i'he Hague. 
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THE BERLINER 

1 Yoiire ndtng one of the finest trams 
operated by the U S A? my in the 
ETO It leaves Frankfurt South lllS, 
arrives Wannsee 0S43 

2 All pets will be transported in the 
baggage car for you The attendants 
will feed and water your pets 

3 Magazines, playing cards, games and 
iimll tables are available from the 
porter 

4 Contact the porter for any additional 
service desired Have a pleasant tnp! 

IHl;, TRAIN COMMANDER 

' Tjik Frankfurt-Berlin train was 

unquestionably a fine tram ihe notice I was reading was neatly 
framed m glass The compartment was birch paneled and clean. 
The German sign above the wmdow, do not lean out, was the 
only reminder that this was a German train requisitioned by the 
Americans 'ihe steward was a U S. Army sergeant and the 
passengers were Amencan military personnel Southern, mid- 
westem, and eastern accents mmgled m the aisles 
I closed the door of the compartment, leaned back on the 
green plush piUow, and closed my eyes I felt mentally ex- 
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hausted The strain of my first few hours in Germany had been 
even greater than I had expected. But my fatigue had begun 
before that. It had begun as I left Paris headed for Frankfurt. 
I suppose It was the result not only of all I had seen and heard 
in Europe in the twelve months of 1946, but also of the knowl- 
edge that this last country I was to visit was Geiiiiany. 

This was January, 1947, a year smce I had returned to Europe. 
It was the crisis wmter As if it were not enough that food 
stocks were low, that there were no clothes to buy, and that the 
coal mines were yieldmg very httle, the weather had dealt Euro- 
peans the worst blow m twenty years. As I left Pans three taxi 
dnvers had refused to take me from the Hotel Scribe to the 
Garde de I’Est one because his motor had frozen, one because 
he had no more gasohne, and one, it seemed, because he wanted 
to do nothmg but stand mside the door for a while and rub his 
frozen fingers 

Pans had its other troubles too. For two days there had been 
mild excitement when the old man Leon Blum accepted the 
premiership and called upon the nation m impassioned French 
to save itself. “Down 5 per cent” was the slogan, and some stores 
hung out banner signs announcmg that they were gomg along 
with the Premier and lowering their pnces 5 per cent. However, 
the newspaper strike was on, the General Transport Workers 
were threatening to strike, the Viet Nam rebeUion had broken 
out in Indo-Chma, there was a new spht in the mterim govern- 
ment, and Frenchmen were about to go to the polls for the 
eighth time m one year. At the Regence Restaurant in Palais 
Royale there were fresh raspberries and thick cream for those 
who could spend one thousand francs or more. On the other 
side of the Seine a young French photographer treated me to a 
long loaf of bread and a dish of potatoes in a moist dark room 
which had not been heated in six years. Mrs. Bergen’s room in 
Oslo a year ago seemed waiui by comparison 
I knew that it was just as cold m Elsa Kewes’s house in Ship- 
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lake-on-Thames, and according to the papers she was .probably 
getting less coal than she had been getting when I was there the 
previous January. And what about Motya, the crazed shoeshine 
boy in front of the Polonia in Warsaw? Had the frost silenced 
his song about escaping the Ghetto fire? What about Maitu in 
Kuusamo, Finland? HiS'Swedish shoes were worn out by now 

Twelve months of peace There was a welter of bleak images 
to sort out Frayed cuffs and weary queues m England, Paddy 
the Welshman who still could get no curtains for his daughter 
Geraldine, bread that crumbled hke sawdust in Fmland, two 
French poets eatmg themselves sick m Stockholm, anti-Hun- 
garian placards in Bratislava, the “hberals” m evening dress m 
Amsterdam . . 

Nearly everywhere L went, some images had repeated them- 
selves Streetcars had bulged with too many passengers People 
had stooped over railroad tracks or pecked at the rums of budd- 
ings like birds They had hunted wood and coal, bits of stnng 
and cloth, nails, wire, cigarettes, old newspapers People had 
picked things up and fitted them tiredly mto a makeshift recon- 
struction Some talked about clearmg away the rubble and 
building new houses Plans for a model Rotterdam that would 
outshme the old city had been drawn up and there were paper 
dreams about Warsaw. People declared, “We don’t want the 
status quo ante, physically or otherwise We want things to be 
different” Still, they went on patching up wmdows, hanging 
doors on half-shattered houses, or digging out shops and homes 
in the nuns 

It seemed to me that people had picked up scraps of ideas 
that were lymg around, too, and had fitted them with weird in- 
coherence mto their makeshift world I suppose I had expected 
to find them banding together agamst their common troubles, 
but I had found them fencing themselves off agamst each other 
instead Nanonahsm was more bitter than ever before Minon- 
ties were shifting, Mrs Shoenfeld m Prague, and many like her 
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in Paris, Brussels, and Warsaw, had come home to cold wel- 
comes Many seemed to have lost their roots and many wanted 
to leave wherever they were. Phihp Pekelharing in Holland had 
perhaps put his finger on it when he said. “I returned to Europe 
where my roots were after ten years, but there are no roots here 
any more No one knows where he’s going or where he wants 
to go. It’s just a case of the first strong wmd that comes along.” 

I suppose that, like so many others, I had expected to find a 
hard core of honest and enthusiastic leadership among the people 
in Europe All during the war we had watched the dramatic 
activities of the underground. We had thought that they were 
breedmg new leaders who would know what to do once the 
fighting was over. Margaretha, the young member of the Aus- 
tralia club m Norway, had said the same thing, and so had school 
teacher Mai tin m Leeuwarden, and tens of others But it hadn’t 
worked out that way. They had been too busy fighting to plan. 
And so automatically they looked abroad for leadership and 
new directions. 

They asked themselves about Russia. But most of the people 
in Europe that I talked to didn’t want that kind of leadership. 
It was too extreme, it was too one-minded. When they did turn 
that way it was like the laborers in Amsterdam and some of the 
workers m Paris that I had talked to who shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said “It couldn’t be worse than it is anyhow, why not 
tiy Moscow? ” 

They had looked to America, but that had also turned out to 
be an extreme. Most of them had felt that it would be America 
that would give them the lead They had expected us to talk to 
them humanly, they had sat near their underground radios 
hstening to President Roosevelt during the war. But many said 
to me, “You’re not the Americans we thought you were. You 
don’t seem to talk to us, but over our heads to Russia.” Or they 
said, “Why do you tiy to force us to say what side of the fence 
we’re on^ Why do you force us to make a choice^” 
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America was not isolationist in the old sense, she was talong 
part in all the major conferences and this had been a year of 
many big ones Following the first meeting of the UN Assembly 
in London, there had been Lake Success in New York and then 
'two Paris conferences, a food conference, innumerable mter- 
national committee meetings on aeronautics, reparations, refu- 
gees, and a dozen other subjects It had been the year of the 
Nuremberg Tnals and the hangmg of collaborators in a dozen 
counliies It had been the year of UNRRA’s final efforts, the 
year of the underground exodus to Palestine, the year of deten- 
tion camps on Cyprus. 

Many decisions had been made this year. Treaties had been 
signed ,with the Geiinan satelhtes, the issue of Trieste had been 
settled But most of Europe still floundered about in limbo 

There were some hopeful signs. Some connuies were Uymg 
to lift themselves by the bootstraps Professor Huntley in Great 
Cumberland Place had warmed me with his talk about the Brit- 
ish experiment. Bjom Hoel, climbing the moimtam outside of 
Oslo, had had firm confidence m the future, and Zdenka m 
Prague had had direction. Weren’t these the people who 
counted^ After all, there was no black market in England, none 
in Noiway, none m Czechoslovakia. Wasn’t that a healthy sign^ 
These were the three countries which had something of a plan 
—and so far they had been able to keep a balance and stay 
away from one exUeme or the other. Professor Huntley, Bjom, 
and Zdenka all had declared that they knew things had been no 
good before the war and needed changmg Then governments 
had assumed the responsibflity for a change and were carrymg 
it out gradually to fit the needs of then people Perhaps if they 
succeeded they could pull Europe out of its limbo^ 

I had taken with me from Prague a copy of a statement Pres- 
ident Benes had made m October, 1945. He had said “There is 
no doubt that under the influence of war all Europe is politically 
and economically changmg Ihere simply is, on the continent 
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of Europe, a transition to a system m which the socialist ele- 
ments will have considerable weight or even preponderance. 
This can be seen also in Czechoslovakia Perhaps in our case 
there is a difference because we are one of those states which 
are mature enough and whose citizens are sufficiently enhght- 
ened so that they do not need to be forced into any socialistic 
measures by strikes, revolts, and conflicts, or even by civil war, 
but who tiy to avoid all this by a wise and progressive pohcy, 
socially progressive but democratically honest, open, clear. . . . 
We have had the courage to start this progressive socialist pohcy 
and we are fully aware of this responsibihty. The French rightly 
say, ^Gouvemer c^est prevotf [To govern is to foresee], and that 
is what we are domg. . . Very httle of what I had seen m 
Europe was this hopeful And now I was in Geimany. 

There was no question in my mind as to how I felt about the 
Germans Way back somewhere m the now dim past there had 
been doubts Not every Geiman had been responsible for the 
deafness of Dr. Merzbacher whose eardrums had been broken 


when he was beaten on the street m Stuttgart m 1934 In those 
days It had been the Geiman people who were bemg occupied 
by the Nazis, over a million had been in concentration camps 


then. But by 1936 when I visited Hamburg there was no telling 
who were the occupiers or who was bemg occupied There had 


been a swastika in Kate Busche’s wmdow although Heins had 


always been a Social Democrat Doctor Franz Neumann had 


divorced his non-Aryan wife and had gone to hve alone in the 
outskirts, his daughter unable to join the BDM (Nazi girl organ- 
ization) because of her mixed blood There had been httle talk 


about anythmg but the new roads, and the fine new plan the 
Fuehrer had for newly married couples, and the baby carnages 
the government was going to provide It had all been strange and 
painful 


i he few who believed that there was hope for Germany and 
that the underground would arise had gone to Spam and Pans 
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and Lisbon and London and New York After Munich they had 
also given up, as reports of atrocities reached the outside world. 
There had been httle hope left in Albert, a Geiinan writer in 
New York, who had hungrily watched the newspapers for 
every sign of anti-Hitler activity and found none Instead, he 
had read report after report of the Wehimacht’s victories in 
the West and of the new concentration camps m every country 
on the Contment. 

The thousand years which had begun m 1933 were well on 
their way in 1939, 1940, 1941 Reports of the worst Nazi con- 
centration camp in Poland had reached a small Pohsh labor 
group exiled m New York Smuggled out m a shoesole, these 
reports told of gas chambers, of electric trams connectmg the 
death houses with the camp, of dazed people askmg the way 
to the “estate of Tremblmka” where they were supposed to 
work Himmler’s order for exteimmation of the Jews had been 
broadcast to the world, and the underground tales of horror 
mounted as the war went on Then there had been the liberatmg 
aiimes and the first eyewitness accounts of Buchenwald and 
Belsen-Bergen 

Yet m all those years, up through 1945, these had all been 
intellectual concepts I had hated Geimany, but it had been 
impersonal Now m 1947 every shadow of a doubt was removed. 

I had seen dozens of Mrs Lauers, I had seen the Pankrac prison 
in Prague with its death hall built like a modem bathroom, 
where hundreds of Czech youths had been gmllotmed monthly, 

I had seen the bone-chopping machme m Krakow, which had 
made fine femli7ers, I had seen the faces of the Lidice women,' 
and the order of the Commandant of Kladno instructing the 
bank of Lidice to transfer the accounts of the killed men to the 
Reichsbank in Berlm. I had seen the white dust hangmg over 
the Warsaw Ghetto I had spoken to a fnend m London who 
said “One hundred relatives of mine and my wife’s were killed ” 

I had found many people I knew m Europe and had written 
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about them, but there were dozens I couldn’t find and write 
about. 


We had pulled into the Frankfurt station at six in the mom- 
ing. As we stepped out onto the wide open-air platform, a blast 
of free7mg wind swept a flurry of snow into our faces. A young 
boy, wearing a tom sweater and ainiy trousers, picked up my 
bag. “You are gomg to the RTO^’ he asked m Enghsh. I 
nodded EoUow me, please. He walked off with a vigorous 
step. I noticed other boys, most of them without gloves or even 
^eaters, all of them Geiman, carrymg bags, Val-Packs, and 
ere and there a small footlocker, down the steps to the outer 
waitog room. Near the checkroom a group of them stood to- 
gether showmg off the cigarettes they had received as tips ,For 
e rest, the station was U. S. Aiiny. Privates and sergeants 
i^nned aU the vondows, Amencan magazines filled a rack near 
me mfoiination boom, a loudspeaker bellowed train schedules 
in a southern accent, a couple of WACs waited their turn to 
pt into the phone boom. Outside, as we lifted our bags into a 
frai -lookmg bus, three Geiman children jumped up and down 
m me snow crymg, “Zigarette^ Zigarette? Zigarette?” Their 

shoes were ripped at me toes and me holes had been stuffed wim 
newspaper. 


As the bus roUed through me city, there was httle fo see but 

seeton ruins. There were no Geimans on me streets. The 

^ver Mam was covered with a sheet of sohd ice. We passed a 

o paiually destroyed apaiunent buildings which were 

ec one o y thick tangles of barbed wire. Then me bus 

pushed his way through lookmg at our identity 

t ^ a moment we were on our way again for anomer 

f°TT Compound, USFET-Headquarters 

ot U. S Forces m the European Theater. 

stepped to me ground and looked up at a group of clenn, 
yeUow-bnck buildmgs They looked as if mey had been built 
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within the year. Neat paths were laid out in the snow leading 
to the spacious front doors. In a broad parking space stood a 
row of military sedans and next to them three or four shiny 
blue and deep-maroon Bmcks The LG. Farbemndustne had 
once been housed here, now the'Americans had taken the bmld- 
mgs over mtact— they had never been scratched by bombing. 

Inside there were rows of offices, closed for the day because 
it was Sunday. Colored posters calling for more enhstments in 
the aimy bnghtened the expansive marble lobby. At the head of 
the short flight of marble steps, glass doors opened mto a huge 
glass-enclosed rotunda overlookmg a large and well-laid-out 
courtyard. This was the soda fountain. Down one side ran a 
long counter, studded by familiar crimson Coca-Cola coolers. 
Most of the small round tables in the room were taken by GI’s 
or American civihan employees havmg coffee and doughnuts or 
ice-cream sodas It was a piece of Amenca transplanted There 
was no way of knowmg that this was Geimany. 

When I sat down, however, I caught sight of a group of 
three girls m pink waitress nmfoims They were talking and 
giggling L tried to listen They spoke German and the conversa- 
tion was about boys I don’t know why, but for some reason I 
had not expected to find them lookmg or talking like this. They 
were robust, their cheeks were pink, their hair was curled, there 
was an air of carefreeness about them Ihey looked exactly the 
way I remembered German girls their age before the war And 
with the typical Geriiian girl’s love for u Inkers, they stood there 
now fingermg thm chaim bracelets, pins on their collars, and 
lockets. Apparently the German fraulein had not lost what she 
called her Scbmuck^ and knowing her mentality I guessed how 
happy It made her. There was no trace of war or bombings on 
any of them Certainly no trace of the complete destruction and 
defeat their counuy had suffered They looked weU kept and 
well fed I wondered how they felt serving the occupier They 
didn’t seem to mind. They walked about cheerfully, carrying 
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trays with chocolate-fudge sundaes and good-smelhng coffee. 
They kidded with the GI’s the way any waitress m an ice-cream 
parlor m Stamford, Connecticut, would I wondered how they 
hved m defeat and what they thought, but I couldn’t teU from 
the scraps of conversations I picked up. They were girls talking 
about their Saturday mght dates One of them was telling of the 
cake she had had in the country the week before. 

I walked back through the wide hall to the visitors’ bureau, a 
well-fumished room with magazmes and books and a soft carpet. 
I called Berhn on the military telephone and was connected m 
a second. I realized that m the I G Farben bmldmg I was m a 
world apart. This colony had nothmg to do with Germany. I 
wondered how many of the men and officers and stenographers 
and civihan employees ever spoke to a Geiman. They hved m 
American quarters, ate Ajnerican food m well-appomted mess 
halls, saw American movies, and attended lectures and dances m 
the officers’ clubs It was all there on the bulletm board m front 
of me. There was a dinner dance at the Casmo this evening and 
a movie in the Palace Theater and other entertainment at the 
Red Cross Club 

I left the compound and walked through the wide streets of 
t|ie city which were hned with the shells of buildings A few 
MP’s and a jeep here and there were the only signs of activity. 
I had to get back to the South Station to catch the train for Ber- 
lin but I had a few more hours to spend so I decided to take a 
walk. The sameness of every street was familiar by now. It was 
hke parts of Warsaw, rubble, mins, children pickmg up ciga- 
rette butts m the streets The cold kept most of the mhabitants 
of Frankfurt mdoors, apparently I wondered where they hved. 
Most of the bmldmgs standmg had large American signs mdi- 
catmg that they were the propeity of Mihtary Government- 
transient mess halls, hbraries, or offices The center of the city 
was wiped out, the opera was an ugly skeleton. 

The mam station was gutted but there were people ^ound it 
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so I went m The waiting room was crowded, and a sickly 
smell peiiiieated the cold air. At first I couldn’t beheve that this 
was Geimany I remembered the neatness, the cleanliness and 
order. The strange assoitment of people at this station now was 
worse than the platfoim m Katowice Men, women, children, 
pushed each other and carried the strangest looking packages, 
bedding, worn out smtcases, shoppmg bags, rucksacks, baskets 
They looked as if they had been sitting there for hours, some, 
perhaps, for days. 

At first I thought that these were DP’s from one of the neigh- 
bormg camps bemg transported to another camp, but as I 
listened to the conversations I reali7ed they were Geimans Hy- 
ing to get to Berlin across the “Grwe/ze Grewze”— the new ex- 
pression for the illegal border Anytime a Geiman wanted to 
get from the American zone into the Russian zone he had to do 
it illegally and Frankfurt, apparently, was a mam stopover. 
There was no room on any of the benches I found a small space 
by the wmdow where I could stand and watch the crowd, per- 
haps pick up some of the conversation. 

There were several kinds of people There were women in 
city clothes, their fur coats looking warm and rather new, I 
nonced their^ footwear, it was better than any I had seen in the 
rest of Europe There were some well-dressed men m woolen 
coats. They were probably gomg to Berlm on busmess Then 
there were the farmers It was obvious by their dress and talk, 
i'hey were carrying food mto the capital and hopmg to collect 
high prices on the black market The third group was made up 
of types I had never seen before but which I was to encounter 
at every station m Geimany durmg my visit They were what 
the Geimans called their own “displaced persons”— former mem- 
bers of the SS, released Nazis, crimmals, schiebers, and black- 
marketeers They were mostly youths with greasy long black 
hair. They milled around the crowd, whispering about the next 
tram connections and coUectmg money from the women and 
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the faiiners. They had American cigarettes and sold them at the 
equivalent of a dollar apiece. They were dirty and there was a 
doped look about them. They apparently made their living on 
these railroad stations. I heard one of them talk to a plump 
woman carrymg a child m her arms. “For three thousand marks 
you can get a room in Christstrasse, it will be arranged. Now 
give me* the money and forget about it.” She tried to argue but 
he spat and walked off. 

The heat radiating from hundreds of bodies pressed tightly 
against each other warmed the station, but the odor was too 
much for me to take. I changed my observation post for another 
nearer the door and hstened to a group of three talk They were 
discussmg conditions. The woman wore a kerchief and her eyes 
were red rimmed, but her cheeks were plump “Now, imagme, 
last week the fat ration was three days late. We all said, ‘Let 
them tell us whatever they want but that sort of thing could 
certainly never happen m Adolf’s times. . . ” She shrugged 

her shoulders and the men nodded I moved closer to hear the 
rest of the conversation “I understand that der Russe [the Rus- 
sian] is cutting down the potato ration in his zone. It’s probably 
better here. Der Ami is bad enough, but at least one can laugh 
at him.” The others laughed and nodded. The woman continued. 
“I don’t much feel hke laughing at him any more. Dei Arm is 
taking away just as much as der Russe” I gathered that der Arm 
was the American. “Now, my dear Frau Hemecke, why talk 
about it^ It can’t be changed. They are all takmg from us now, 
but It won’t go on forever. Let’s wait and see.” The man who 
spoke had glassy eyes and a clean-shaven face. He was twisting a 
gold chain on his stomach. The other one chuckled. ^^Demokra- 
tief” “Ja, ja,” said the woman, and shook her head. 

It was late and I had to get to the South Station at the other 
end of town I wondered what these three had done during the 
war. Had they been members of the party? Most probably. The 
woman looked like a staunch supporter of Adolf. If I were to 
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ask her, she probably would turn her watery eyes at me and 
say smilingly. “You know how it was. We were forced to jom 
the party, but we were always unpohtical After all, I am just a 
little woman, what do I know about pohocs^” My brother, who 
had been an interrogator with the American InteUigence durmg 
the war, had told me of hundreds of “htde men” and “little 
women” who had never known what pohtics meant but who 
had faithfully served in the Volkstuim, or hidden a prominent 
member of the SS m their cellar for months after the Allied 
occupation. 

Outside the Bahnhof I got on a German streetcar. It was 
boarded up and dark. I couldn’t see the faces of the passengers. 
It was too cold to move around, but I was aware that they were 
stflnng at me. Perhaps they had seen the American flag m my 
lapel, or was the cut of my coat that obvious? In any case, the 
conductor knev^ I was an American and didn’t ask for my 
ticket I looked again at the footwear of the passengers and was 
stiuck by the decent condition of most of the shoes. I'hese were 
still the fruits of the short-hved days of victory when the Wehr- 
macht had looted the Continent and every country m Europe 
had worked for the Thud Reich It was paradoxical, though, to 
see most of them so much better dressed than the Norwegians, 
the Dutch,' the French, the Belgians, the Czechs, or the Poles. 

I asked the conductor where to get oflF. He stared at me for 
a second and I wondered whether it was unusual for an Ameri- 
can to nde a Geiman streetcar Then he smiled and explamed 
carefully. I would like to have talked to him but it was too 
crowded What was he thinlong? Who was he? Did he realize 
what Germany had done? As I was about to get off he pushed 
himself through the crowd and asked softly, “Fraulein, could 
you please give me a cigarette?” I was startled at first and then 
reached mto my purse only to find that I didn’t have a smgle 
cigarette left. I felt genuinely sorry as I looked up and saw his 
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eager look, and as if to prove my words I showed him the empty 
package. 

As I left the streetcar I remembered his strange, meek, hungry 
eyes. And for some reason, no matter how hard I tried to re- 
member where I was and what I had seen before I got here, I 
wished that I had had the cigarette he wanted This was the 
beginning of a confusion about Geimany which was to remain 
with me all through my stay in that country, and which added 
now to my weariness on the “Berliner.” 

I decided a good American meal would help and went to the 
diner, which was clean and well appomted. The sergeant col- 
lected my twenty-five cents m scrip money and handed me a 
menu. A good-lookmg colonel and his well-dressed wife and 
child sat at the next table. The boy wore colonel’s leaves on 
his shoulders The father was explaimng to him why it took so 
much longer to get from Frankfurt to Berlin than it should We 
had to circle the Soviet zone. The boy listened intently. His 
name was Buster, and the father was proud of his good behavior 
and interest. The aroma of fresh American coffee spread through 
the car. I remembered the girl who had spoken to Lenny Bern- 
stein at the DP camp m Czechoslovakia She had said she was 
going to America— not the America he knew but to Gemian 
America 

0?ikel T om's Huette^’ was a block of flats of which Berliners 
had once been proud It had been built on the Swedish model 
for families of low mcome. I remembered when the flats were 
first built. Many an American visitor to Geiinany in the late 
twenties used to inspect this model housing project as part of 
his tour of the city. The flats consisted mostly of two rooms and 
a kitchen. They were clean and had all the necessary equipment, 
including good plumbing They looked like match boxes and 
had tiny yards in front of them. 

This section had been damaged httle and the flats were now 
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part of the American colony. Military Government had taken 
over the entire section for civilian personnel and low-ranking 
officers. The cinema and stores now housed the commissary, the 
PX, and a movie theater for U S. personnel only There was a 
subway station just under the stores and buildings, and OMGUS 
(Office of Military Government U. S ) was only one stop away. 

I was assigned one of the apaitnients m Onkel TonHs Huette. 
It was drab but clean and waiin. Whatever furmture was in it 
was German and rather ugly. Sentimental pictures hung m the 
hvmg room and on the bedroom walls embroidered rhymes 
glorified the family and “die Mutter ” Things I remembered so 
weU about pre-Hitler Germany, and which were so hard to fit 
into the years that followed 

A small woman m a worn-out black sweater and kerchief 
greeted me. ^‘^Guten Tag, gnddtge Frau Ich bin Frau Kaiser 7* 
She went on to explam that she came with the apartment. She 
would clean and wash, and cook if necessary She took my bags 
into the bedroom and put them on the bed She asked whether 
she could unpack them and I nodded It was the first encounter 
with a German alone I wanted to talk to her, and yet I didn’t 
know how to start She didn’t wait for me to begm, however, 
but started askmg questions “How long have you been m Ber- 
lin^” When I told her that I had ]ust arrived she sighed. “WeU, 
you didn’t see anythmg yet These are times one is better off not 
living through Ja, ja, we hved to see enough.” 

She looked strangely familiar Or was she just a composite 
picture of many a German Frau Kaiser I had known m the past? 
ihe shiny, scrubbed, red face and the strmgy, brownish hair 
tied on top of her head, the very watery eyes, the thm, twisted 
mouth and the heavy bosom, the oxfords with strange pointed 
toes and narrow httle heels that Amencan women had worn in 
the twenties— she looked hke the baker’s wife m Zoppot, hke 
Frau Tanner who used to clean our apartment m Charlotten- 
burg many years ago She talked the same way, it was 
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enschj^ I recognized it instantly. She pronounced her g’s as 
j’s and rolled her words together. 

She went on to teU me about the misery of the Geiman 
people. She was clean and efficient, though. While she talked 
she hung up all my clothes and put the underwear mto the 
drawers. I just listened, hopmg she would teU me about herself. 
Who was she^ What had she done since 1933? Those were ques- 
tions I wanted to ask every German I met. But there was no 
need to ask. She volunteered the infoimation. 

weVe asked it on ourselves. I always knew 
that man was up to no good. My old father and mother wouldn’t 
speak to me. I was almost an outcast, but I always said, ‘You can/ 
have your Fuehrer, you’ll remember him well.’ ” 

“Didn’t you have to jom the paiLy^” • 

No. I never did The last time I voted was in 1932 for the 
SDP [Social Democrats] “Smce then I’ve stayed out of pohucs.- 
I am a widow and I had two boys I had to work hard all my 
life to support them I had no time for pohtics. And when they 
all started with the Fuehrer busmess I didn’t see what he did for 
me The taxes were higher, the food more expensive, you 
couldn t buy anything. I don’t know what they saw m that man. 
And now they can all see for themselves.” 

“How about your children:>” I asked. 

She turned from the dresser and her eyes filled with tears I 
remembered how easily Geiman women always cried. “My old- 
est boy was on the Eastern front ... he is no more. I knew it 
would end like this. The younger one is with the Russian in 
Dresden. He’s healthy and has a family.” 

I didn’t know what to say Was Frau Kaiser sincere? Was she 
ta g the way she did because I was the conqueror and she 
ha learned her lesson well? How was one to know? She con- 
tmued My old parents snll believe in him. Mutter is eighty 
years old and Vater neanng ninety and they say the generals 
betrayed the Fuehrer. You have no idea, gii. Frau, how this man 
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duped and blinded our people My parents were nice old people 
before it all started. I still don’t talk to them. I blame them for 
^ the death of my boy because I begged him not to go mto the 
Wehimacht but Vater and all made him. Na ja, gn Frau, what 
is there to talk about^” she waved her hand. 

There was a knock on the door and she ran to open it Her 
voice was sharper, it seemed to me, as I heard her talking to 
someone outside. “Why didn’t you come sooner^” she was say- 
ing. “Now It will take most of the afternoon to waim up ” 

A man’s high-pitched Prussian accent answered, “All right, 
all right.” 

I went out to see who it was In the door to the kitchen stood 
a man about five feet tall He wore a gray turtle-neck sweater 
and high black boots He had a pomted nose and a mustache, 
and his eyes were a piercmg blue. He spoke m a staccato. 

“Gn Frau, I am the Feueimann. My name is Willie Schmidt. 

I will keep the oven gomg for you. Do you like it very waiuP” 
“Not too waiiii,” 

“Right.” He chcked his heels and went about cleaning the 
ashes out of the pot-beUied stove which was the central heater 
for the entire flat. His movements, like his speech, were jerky 
and fast Frau Kaiser watched him out of the comer of her eye 
and then left. I looked around the kitchen and found pots and 
pans and a few dishes supphed by the aimy 
Willie Schmidt turned from the stove and smiled There was 
that sweet quality to his smile which agam reminded me of 
somebody, I didn’t know who After a while he said, “You hate 
us, don’t you^” I didn’t answer and he contmued “You should. 
'Ihe whole world hates Geimany today and we must wm our 
way back mto society I think we can do it because we are hard 
workers Take me My job is to keep the fire gomg If I do it 
well that is the answer to the Geiiuan problem You come here 
hatmg us, but then you see that there is a Wilhe Schmidt, he is 
a Geiman but he works hard and he’s a good man, and you 
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begin to change your opinion. If the streetcleaner does the same, 
and the tailor and the grocer, gradually you Americans will see 
that there are good Geimans That’s the only solution to our 
misery, gn Frau.” He turned to his fire agam and poked at the 
coals vigorously. 

I walked out into the hvmg room What Wilhe Schmidt was 
saying was impressive and if that was indeed the aiutude of the 
man-in-the-street, fine But I couldn’t help feelmg that it was 
just a htde speech he had learned 

An OMGUS jeep picked me up at my fiat I was to meet 
Albert, an old friend, a well-known anti-Nazi writer who had 
spent the past fourteen years m exile and had recently returned 
from America to be a German once agam. “I decided to come 
back,” he had told me when I saw him the first time, “because 
if Geimans like me don’t come back then there is no hope at 
all ” I was to pick him up at a friend’s fiat in Zehlendorf and 
we were to visit a group of German wnters in the Soviet sector. 

The jeep was boarded m but the sub-zero cold gripped my 
legs We turned off Wilsky Strasse and passed the American 
shoppmg center A dozen cars, jeeps, army buses and weapons 
earners were crowded together, their Geiman dnvers clustered 
around them stampmg them feet and blowing at them fists to 
keep waim Here and there the wife of an American officer or 
War DepaiUnent employee, usually in slacks and a heavy coat, 
followed a man who dragged a box of groceries on a htde 
wagon toward a car. 

On Argentmische Alee we passed a few bombed buildings and 
a cleared field dotted with red wooden huts At the end of the 
road, just opposite Truman Hail, the American officers’ mess, 
there were two Quonset huts and between them a row of 
benches It was lunch tune and the Geiman employees of 
OMGUS were lining up with their trays and tin dishes to re- 
ceive the one waim meal to which their job with the Office of 
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Military Government entitled them They stood shivermg in 
the open waitmg for a cup of soup, a dish of stew or fish, some 
potatoes and two shoes of bread— to a German m Germany 
today, a magmficent meal. 

As I sped by them in the jeep, the feehng I had had now for 
several days repeated itself. They were hvmg in a different 
world, a world that hung just on the frmges of the American 
world. They didn’t seem to belong here m the midst of these 
lovely buildings and wallcs which were OMGUS 

My contact with Germans so far had been slight. There were 
one or two girls whom I saw at the ofiice, there were Frafi 
Kaiser, Wilhe Schmidt, the dnver of the jeep, and the few kids 
who begged for cigarettes outside of Truman Hall That was 
all They seemed to act hke people who belonged on the fringes 
They gave you the same smiles, accepted the coffee, sugar, or 
cigarettes with the same humihty and were always ready to 
serve If you happened to catch them off guard, however, the 
smile was not there, nor was the humility They whispered about 
der Ricsse and der Ann among themselves, they told each other 
fantastic stories of how there was no food in Geimany because 
It all went to the American Commissaries Sometimes they were 
openly hostile. My second day in Berhn I asked the subway 
guard which tram to take to OMGUS, which was just one stop 
away He sent me in the opposite direction, about twenty mm- 
utes out of the way 

We passed OMGUS. The white stone and stucco buildings, 
looking Uim and bright m the snow, were spread over a wide 
area and gave the impression of a college campus I couldn’t 
remember havmg seen them before the war and I was told that 
they had been part of Goermg’s Luftwaffe Empire Now they 
were the nerve center of the American occupation of Geimany. 
i housands of Amencans and German civihans worked m scores 
of branches of military governments which were housed here. 

Not far down the road stood the famous barter market where 
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German civilians brought their fur coats, furniture, lamps, silver- 
ware, and chma and traded them off to Americans for cigarettes. 
It was a legal exchange set up by American authorities m an 
effort to combat the black market. A sign hung out on the 
wooden fence announcmg that the market was closed because 
of the cold weather and lack of fuel. 

Just beyond OMGUS lay Dahlem, once the residential sec- 
tion of well-to-do Berhners. Rich foreigners and diplomats also 
had hved here. Many of the luxurious viHas were now boarded 
up, some bombed, others hit m the fighting. Those still intact 
had been taken over by the occupiers. I remembered the villa 
of Johan Kreitner, a busmess acquaintance of my family’s, with 
whom we had once spent a Sunday. He had shown off his col- 
lection of miniature snuff bottles which had filled a row of 
cabmets along the whole wall of a huge room. He had talked at 
length about German W ohnungskultur when one of us ad- 
mired the modem furmture of the terrace. He had said that 
there were few countries which could compete with Germany 
in interior decoration. I remembered how he fingered the hand- 
painted cloth of the couch and looked up with pride. “Wtr 
Deutschen wissen was gut tst . . he had said. The villa was 
now taken over by an Amencan colonel. No one knew what 
had happened to the Kreimers. 

Albert was standing outside his house on Argentimsche AHee 
waiting for me. There was StroJmi Sperre— electricity cut— he 
explained, and since I wouldn’t have been able to rmg the bell 
he had waited outside As usual he accompamed his words with 
odd gestures He had a habit of choppmg the air in front of 
him, and it always seemed to me, perhaps because of his methodi- 
cal speech, that he was tracmg categories before him. He was 
thin and stoop-shouldered The skin was tightly drawn on 
both his hands and face His forehead was bony, his hair thm. 
He threw his arms around me as he always did as if to re-express 
the excitement and pleasure he felt at meeting an old friend in 
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what he called “this wasteland.” We crowded into the jeep and 
headed downto^vn. 

By definition of the United States DepaiUiient of State, Albert 
was a “premature and excessive anti-fascist.” He had fought 
Hitler smce the middle twenties. He had been one of the con- 
liibutors to the W eltbuehne^ the famous leftist penodical edited _ 
by Von Ossietsky who later won the Nobel Peace Prize while 
in a Geiman concentration camp He had left his country the 
day the “Thousand-Year Reich” began and had sworn he would 
return when the thousand years were over. Durmg those thou- 
sand years he had joined his fellow exiles m Paris where he had 
established the Committee for Burned Books Later he had 
fought in the International Bngade m Spam, spent some time 
m a concentration camp m France at the beginmng of the war, 
and had finally come to the United States where he had spent 
the war years analyzing and debunking the Goebbels propa- 
ganda. Vr^en the war was over the Depaiunent of State had 
excused his premature anti-fascism and expressed its willingness 
to grant him Amencan citizenship But he felt that it was his 
duty to return to Germany as soon as possible as a Geiman, hve 
there on Geiman rations, and see what he could do to help 
remake the Geiiiian mind. As he remarked to a representative 
of the State Depaitment, not only was he a premature and 
excessive anti-fascist but also an unconverted one. 

He had been back now for a httle less than a month. “Return 
was strange,” he had told me. “Fourteen years is a long time. I 
knew over there in America durmg the last five and a half 
years what I would find I had no illusions about my fellow 
countrymen As I wrote m my letter of farewell to America in 
the German- Amencan m New York, I expected the woisL— 
and I found it. When I returned I thought I would be a com- 
plete stranger, that my language would not even be understood, 
and that this would make my job of finding out what they think 
over here even more difficult. This wasn’t so, however. I found 
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that they understand my language, and I understand theu: slang. 
None of them suspect that Fve been away. They open up imme- 
diately. In speech, it was as if I had never left 
“But when we arrived at Bremerhaven I learned fast what it 
meant to be a German m Germany. We were put up at a pitch 
dark bnnker hned with wooden boards for sleeping Refugees 
from the East, deportees, derehcts, old women waiting for a 
boat were all there in the sub-zero temperature They gave up a 
few aiiiiy blankets and a piece of black bread. It was qmte a 
contrast with my Finchley coat and the memory of the orange 
jmce and steak we had had on board ship twelve hours earher. 
It was so cold m the bunker that we couldn’t move our fingers 
to hght a cigarette As my wife put the blanket over her head 
and chewed on the piece of bread she looked up and said, ‘Al- 
bert, It seems we’re always premature We were premature 
anti-fascists, and now we’re premature returnees ’ 

“As you know, I am a Berhner, so the first thing in the morn- 
ing I went to the railroad station and asked the girl for two 
tickets to Berlm She looked at me qni7zically and exclaimed, 
‘What lunatic asylum did you just escape from^’ A httle detail 
that none of us knew is that although Geimans are supposedly 
allowed to travel freely from city to city within the various 
zones, Berhn is a paiQcular exception. It is a four-sector city 
and in order to get to it one needs special military peiixuts from 
one of the sectors. I asked the young lady at the ticket office 
what to do and she went on for about ten mmutes telling me 
about twelve different apphcations and seven other documents. 
If I was lucky I could perhaps get a peinut withm eight or mne 
months We stayed in the bunker until I learned about the 
Gruene Grenze and made the trip to Berlin illegally That’s 
where you see Geimany today, on a tnp like that.” I remem- 
bered the people at the Frankfurt station. “It took us three days 
and three mghts There were about fifty of us m tmy, boarded- 
up compaitments, standing agamst each other, keepmg waim 
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I wouldn’t have missed the trap for anything There for the 
first time I came into contact agam with Geiman thinking. 
'1 hey spoke freely because they were sure that there was no one 
watching them, smce only Geniians travel Gruen. 

“As I said before, I was prepared to find Nazi ideology ahve, 
and it is But there is one cheering thmg, there is no Hitler myth, 
something I feared most of all Very little tallc of Hitler’s being 
alive, or a saint, or anythmg hke that. Mainly it is about the 
good old times, and the hatred of the occupiers On that uip I 
took part in a vivid discussion about how der Russe brings m 
vodka to get all the people drunk and then spirits them off, 
about the rapes and the atrocities, about the hunger that der 
Amt imposes on the poor women and children I asked them 
why it was so, and the answer was ‘betrayal ’ None of them 
during the entire trip had said that Germany was gmlty, that 
the people deserved pumshment When I asked about concen- 
tration camps and atrocities there was an outburst of laughter. 
‘There is a man who beheves all that quatsch Do you beheve 
that we would have lost the war if some of the generals hadn’t 
been duped by these stones^ The only thing we did wrong was 
to lose the war You wouldn’t be talking this way if we had 
won I wonder whether you believed any of that nonsense 
when our Wehrniacht was victorious^’ Then they talked more 
about food Their mam occupation seems to be black-marketeer- 
ing and getting food and cigarettes to the cities from the 
country. Nobody thinks of work, it doesn’t pay And they all 
seem to concentrate on makmg it tough for der Amt and der 
Russe, They talked about the stolen watches, and the stolen 
shirts, and the lootmg by all three occupiers As far as I could 
detect there was no other emotion m them but hatred Most of 
them sort of hinted that it won’t last long, however, because 
der Amt and der Russe will soon be at each other’s necks In the 
meantime Germany must suffer, just as Goebbels predicted. 
Then there were sighs about the good old days when there was 
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food. So tdiere was bombing, but at least a man could have a 
beer and a meal, and there were no troops in the country. It 
was almost a chorus of ‘D/TWw/r, Dmials^ nvar es doch bessef 
[In those days, it was better] .” 

I had heard the same thmg with variations ever since I first 
encountered the Gennans at Frankfurt. But Albert’s reporting 
It was doubly mterestmg to me. He was not just a foreigner 
who had hved in Geimany, but a Geinian watching his people. 

We passed another pde of rubble, A large sign said in three 
languages you are now leawng the American sector A few 
feet ahead another sign announced, you are now eniering the 
' BRITISH SECTOR. Albert’s face was stern as he looked out on the 
rums I had been through this section before and had seen the 
block after block of blackened, gutted buildings. There was 
hardly anythmg I could recogni/e. 

We were now approachmg the Kurfuerstendamm, which had 
been the center of caf6 life and shopping, the parade ground 
on which the nouveau riche, the boulevardiers, and the starchy 
middle class of prewar Berlm had rubbed elbows with aitisLs, 
prostitutes, and pimps It had not been uncommon to see a young 
dandy with a knotted scarf and his hat at a jaunty angle step up 
to a befurred young woman who was chcking along on very 
high heels and muiinur, ‘^Fraulem, eine Tasse Kaffee^” If she 
was a “Berhnerm’’ she might shrug and go along with him, or 
turn her cold eyes on him and snicker, “Vorher oder nachher^^' 
(Before or after^), hoist her fur and walk off. 

This had been the section of the mad mght life of the twenties 
which had earned over into the early tlurties in Berlm. Here, 
It seemed, had been concentrated all the bitterness, hopelessness 
and sham of disillusioned Berhn the Berlm of the 1918 Revolu- 
tion, the Berhn of the inflation, the Berlin of the wobbly 
Weimar Repubhc, the Berlm of the thousands of unemployed, 
the Red Flag demonstrations, the street fights between Social 
Democrats and Communists, the Berlm which was just begm- 
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ntng to be the scene of smashed store wmdows and the scrawled 
JUDE, the Berlin of mtense mtellectualism, where Hans Ffillada, 
Knch KasLner, Hausmann and others wrote books which were 
so aply described by Stemheim as the ^‘‘juste milieu!'' hterature, 
whose mediocrity made for saleabihty m the tens of thousands 
—a hterature which, like the Kurfuerstendamm itself, gave 
Berhners, not an escape from decadence, but a chance to im- 
merse themselves in it. 

I turned to Albert. His face was hard as he looked out on the 
mins of the Gedachtmskirche. The Tauentzienstrasse as far as 
the Wittenbergplatz lay m mins. There were some skeletons of 
caf6s left 

“How does all this stnke you, Albert^” I asked 

He smiled slowly “I know you always used to hate this part 
of BerhUj you told me m New York. But for me it had some- 
thing. I spent my youth here in this atmosphere And ask any 
Berlmer, he loved it ” He looked out again “Right here was the 
Cafe am Zoo. I spent many an afternoon and evening arguing, 
writmg, and thinking here. And the Romanisches Caf6, where 
the bohemians gathered. They weren’t all bad then. There was 
good talk, and so much hope m the early days . .” He 

shrugged. “But, frankly, it gives me no emotion now. These 
are just dead buildings I don’t feel that I know any of these 
people, and I don’t feel that this city was ever my home Maybe 
It’s because I know how much went on here that never was a 
part of me m the past fourteen years.” 

We drove on in silence through more shattered sUeets to- 
ward the impressive Charlottenburger Chaussee which led mto 
Unter den Lmden Ihe rmns were impressive The Tiergarten, 
which had once been the showplace of the city with its wonder- 
ful gardens and trees, had not a smgle tree m it, just a few 
blinkers, remnants of tanks, and grotesque rows of headless 
statues Opposite it stood a clean, new monument commemorat- 
ing the Red Aimy The lopsided dome of the Reichstag shell 
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loomed up on the left As we passed under the Brandenburger 
Tor mto Unter den Linden, I looked back through the small 
wmdow of the jeep and saw the victory horses at the top of 
the gate prancing at a crazy angle 

We stopped in front of the Adlon Hotel and got out to take 
a brief walk We stood on the sidewalk for a moment looking 
down the wide street There was nothing familiar here This 
might have been a photograph of destruction for all its lifeless- , 
ness A small sign at the Adlon said that downstairs in the 
basement the cafe was open Wilhelmstrasse had a new street 
sign givmg the name in Enghsh and Russian As we walked 
along a group of people came toward us. There were about ten 
of them They turned their heads from side to side like sight- 
seers As they walked by I heard Russian I caught the words of 
a Soviet officer who was obviously guidmg the rest of the party. 
“And this IS the famous Adlon Hotel ” The women in plain 
clothes looked up curiously and nodded their heads One of 
them kept repeating, “It is really destroyed, all of it, badly 
destroyed, ah, ah” 

This IS the Soviet sector, would you like to go into the Rus- 
sian bookstore^” Albert asked as we crossed the street 

It seemed to me the store was the only occupied building on 
Unter den Linden Red Aimy soldiers and officers browsed 
among Russian- and Gei man-language books, listened to records 
or shnffied colored pictures of Stalin or of mothers cradling 
babies in their aims Two soldiers discussed seriously the prob- 
lem of buymg a large hthograph showmg a flock of sheep for 
their barracks room At a glass case a Red An my major was 
argiimg vociferously with the German woman attendant who 
could not understand his Russian 

I stepped up to see if I could help He turned a dark strong 
face toward me and nodded vigorously to my question “I am 
trying to explain, to her I need a German-Russian learner for my 
son, and she does not understand Tell her, please, lady, that the 
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major wants a Geiinan-Russian learner. She must have them 
because it says in our newspaper that they were brought m 
from Moscow this week The boy needs it now for school.” 

The attendant stood in surly sdence waitmg for my transla- 
tion When I told her what the major wanted, she rephed im- 
patiently, “I told him we haven’t got it ” Then she added, ^Uch 
kann nichts dafuef^ (I can’t help it). 

I repeated her words and the major munched his bps m anger 
In the meantime I asked the saleswoman to show me some Rus- 
sian books. She had surprismgly few. There was a copy of 
Simonov’s poetry, a few editions of Sholokhov The rest were 
German editions of Russian authors I saw the works ot Gorki 
m Geiiiian and asked whether she had them m Russian She 
shook her head The major looked up at me and spoke sternly 
“Lady, it is a fine writer Fme books by Gorki Buy them.” I 
explained that I knew them and admired Gorki greatly but 
wanted to read him m Russian. He shook his head “Buy them 
just the same, he is worth reading m any language, even Gemian, 
if you know it.” He saluted curtly and walked out 

It struck me that the soldiers were shy and spoke in careful 
whispers 'i'he Geiman attendants, on the contrary, were harsh 
and m no case seemed to make the effort to be helpful I had the 
same feehng as at the concert m Helsmki— that these Russians 
were foUowmg the rules of a little book, this time “How to 
Behave in Berlin ” Their behavior was apparently dictated by 
the posters I had already noaced m the Soviet sector They 
were signed by Joseph Stalm and assured the Geiman people 
that the Soviet aiimes were not going to haim them, but hberate 
them and educate them to democracy As Albert and I left I 
heard the saleswoman curse under her breath, “Verfluchtj^^ as 
she stacked up piles of the New Times m three languages 

In the car, Albert shook his head We turned down past the 
destroyed massive bmldmgs of the Wilhelmstrasse, buildings 
which had spelled fear and doom for so long to people the 
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world over. Blocks of granite and heaps of rubble lay strewn 
at the edge of the sidewalks We passed the Chancellory where 
Hitler had died and the remains of the Mmistiy of Propaganda 
where Goebbels had hobbled about There were few people in 
sight except for a couple of black-marketeers offermg cigarettes 
to some sightseers, and selling photographs of the Chancellory 
and chips of marble from the columns and desks mside as sou- 
venirs They were in rags and their toes stuck out of their shoes. 
We passed a Geiman soldier, hobbhng along pamfully in the 
snow He was missing one aim and dragged one foot after him. 
He wore no hat, he was not shaven, his unifoim was tattered. 
He had once been a member of the Herrenvolk. I wondered 
what countries he had sent souvenirs from. I hung a mental sign 
around his neck: “fuehrer wik dankfn dir . . .” 

Albert continued to shake his head. “Dtese Idioteiij was juer 
Idioten . . .” 

« 

Peter had been a nonpohtical poet before the Hitler regime. 
He was shght and pale and wore his brown hmr back from his 
slopmg forehead If anyone had been an ivory-tower mtellectual 
It was he Now he was one of the hterary directors of the 
Berliner Eundfunk (the Berhn radio) in the Soviet sector. 

In the early days of Ehdensni, he had continued to write his 
poetry until the Goebbels Schnftmmkcmmier decided that he 
was nonproductive to the Reich and had better join m the ht- 
erary movement of the conntiy if he wanted to stay alive He 
had been assigned to write a movie scenario. When he was fin- 
ished with his work the Schnjtwniskaimner had decided to send 
him to the Eastern front as a buck private. And so poet Peter 
had become a member of the Wehimacht. He hadn’t thought 
about anythmg, he said, except that he hoped to fall into the 
aims of the hist Allied soldier he encountered. Before long he 
was captured by the Russians 

In the prison camp he wrote poetiy again and listened to the 
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men talk and decided that they really didn’t know much about 
what was going on Singlehandedly he established a propaganda 
outfit in his camp. He began to write different verses— verses 
about what the Fuehrer was doing to the German soldiers, 
verses about the collapse of Germany, verses about rebelhon. 
At first there was no response He was a traitor, and if it hadn’t 
been for the Russians, who liked what Peter was domg, he 
might have been hanged or shot by his erstwhile comrades, as 
had been many an anti-Nazi prisoner of war m Russia, England, 
and America. 

One day he was ordered to a different camp where there were 
more people like him He was assigned to a theater which was 
putting on propaganda shows for Nazi soldiers He didn’t know 
at the time who the leaders were, or what was happening out- 
side Gradually he learned that there was a committee in Mos- 
cow— a Committee for a Free Geimany, headed by a group 
of ex-prisoners of war and foimer Geiman Communists who 
had been m Moscow ever smce Hitler’s ascension to power 
When the shooting was over he was called to Moscow and 
asked whether he would hke to return to Berlm and take over 
an important post at the Berlin radio He agreed Techmcally 
he was still a prisoner of war and he would be one until the 
peace treaty was signed, because he had never been formally 
released He was livmg freely m Berlm, though, so long as he 
did the job assigned him 

We were sittmg m a comer of his flat It was unheated as all 
Geiman flats were, and there were no refreshments offered I 
knew Peter lived better than the average Geiman because he 
had a Number One ration card which, nevertheless, entitled 
him to no more than a smgle square meal a day There was no 
coffee, no sugar, no milk, no butter, no cigarettes except the 
ones friends brought His wife, a shght dark girl mth nervous 
fingers, had fainted a few minutes earher after taking a sip of 
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the Nescafe I had brought. She was all right now and they 
were {’ll joking about the incident. 

Then Peter and Albert began to talk, naturally, about the 
past fourteen years, i'hey had seen each other many times smce 
Albert’s return, but, as Peter explained to me apologetically, 
“We have rmles and miles to cover.” 

“I snll cannot understand,” Albert was saymg, “why there 
was never any sign m the last few years from all of you.” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. “There weren’t so many of us, 
my dear fnend. Most compromised too early. There was no 
hope. It seemed useless to fight it. We were not organi7ed and 
you know what the propaganda was hke. I swear that most of 
my own family believed that once the Russians or the Ameri- 
cans got mto Geiniany they would all be killed. After all. 
President Roosevelt said it was gomg to be an unconditional 
surrender.” 

Albert chopped the air with his hands agam, opened his 
mouth as if to say somethmg violent, and fell mto a moody 
silence. Peter began to twist his fingers “Ja, ja, my fnend, I 
know it must baffle you, but it was so.” 

I shared Alberfs feehng. It had been gomg on like this for 
the past half hour— strange confused statements from Peter mix- 
ing his excuses for no underground activity whatsoever with 
attempted explanations about the hopelessness of the situation, 
and then m the very same breath the confession that he, too, 
had like the others learned to fear the Alhes It was obvious 
that he was not even aware of how ridiculous he sounded. He 
meant well, but succeeded only m establishmg an uneasy atmos- 
phere m the room 

His wife nodded. “There was nothing we could do. After a 
while we diHn’t know what was tiue and what was untiue. You 
foimed m Ime, got your bread, and were happy if you could 
sleep without bombs.” 

“But that was in later years, durmg the war I cannot under- 
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stand it,” Albert exclaimed “What about the years from 1933 
to 1939, what about the ‘good years’ between 1939 and 1942, 
. was it impossible to think then^” 

Peter looked up at Albert and tiled to calm him down. “Al- 
bert, you know that there was contact with us between 1933 
and 1937. We did send people out to Switzerland, we did help 
many hke you to get away, we helped the Jews, we saved their 
propel Ly. We didn’t organize at the time because we didn’t 
think the outside world would let it last. When Munich came 
most people hke me hoped that would be the end, but after 
that there was no more hope for Geimany’s hberation ” 

What troubled me was that he seemed to be fishmg around 
to find some way to justify the resignation of the Geiuians to 
the whole thmg. I Uied to remember the resigned attitude of the 
people in 1936 in Hamburg, but I couldn’t 'i’hey had never 
talked of a hberation from without Indeed, they had hung out 
their swastikas willingly. And as for Peter himself, adrmttedly 
he hadn’t liked the whole thing, but I couldn’t get it out of 
my mind that he had found it possible to hve with it and write 
inconsequential poetry from 1933 until 1942, hoping that an 
outside force would hberate him 
“Peter, how did you react to the concentration camps^ I don’t 
mean the ones in the beginnmg for Jews, Communists, and anti- 
Nazis, but the exteiiiiination camps, the camps which are be- 
yond the imagination of a human being^” I asked 

His wife looked up at me “But we didn’t know about them 
None of the people knew about them ” 

Albert jumped up. “Menschf We had copies of the Brovm 
Book smuggled into Geimany, with excerpts descnbmg lamps 
made out of human skm ” 

Peter nodded. “Ja, ja We knew a htde bit, but of course not 
the whole tiuth And as you say, those things are beyond im-< 
agmation, and one just didn’t beheve them ” * 

“Do they beheve it now^” 
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Peter shook his head. “Most certainly not. They haven’t 
learned a thing. The mam job which was assigned to us— impos- 
mg the sense of gmlt on the German people— has failed, i'hey 
don’t feel gmlty. It is impossible to make them understand. AH 
they know now is that they are hungry, cold, homeless, because 
they lost the war ” 

His wife picked up. “I hear it all the time where I work. The 
girls talk about how the Allies are steahng everythmg from 
Germany. I think our people are too hungry to leant democ- 
racy. They’re joking about it aU the time. You hear them on 
the subways and on the streetcars.” 

“You can’t blame them in a way. It is such a mess. When 
you think of the four zones and everybody domg somethmg 
else and everybody issmng a different decree, and a different 
type of denazification law and a different school reform, and 
supporting different political parties All they can do is chuckle 
and make fun of the occupier. The Goebbels propaganda is not 
dead by any means. Today I was walking dovm Schluetter- 
strasse and I heard a man tell a girl in all seriousness that the 
defeat of Geimany was the betrayal of the generals. ‘Hider,’ he 
told her, ‘had the secret of the atom bomb but the generals got 
it and sold it to the Amencans.’ ” 

At this pomt there arrived a friend of theirs Wolfgang, a 
young drama cntic on the overt Russian German-language 
daily, Dte Tagliche Rundschau. He was a handsome young boy 
\vith dartmg black eyes and a continuous smile. He was ap- 
parently very brilliant His theater reviews were very good 
indeed, and he was at work on an exhaustive study of Nazism 
I had met him before and was never sure how to feel toward 
him. He was now an enthusiastic young Commumst. There was 
all the naivete of a fresh convert m him He quoted Marx and 
Engels and Lemn at every opporlonity, and talked about the 
masses and progress with disarmmg enthusiasm. It was difficult 
not to believe in his smcerity. And yet, two years ago he had 
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been flying a Junker 88. His conversion, he told me, had begun 
many years ago— the day Germany was hberated he knew where 
he stood. 

He had lately been the talk of the town because Kate Dorsch, 
the weU-known Geinian actress, had slapped him pubhcly for 
his acid criticism of her performance m Family Portrait Wolf- 
gang hved rather well for a Geiman. He had the good ration, 
about 1600 calories, extra cigarettes and coflee because of his 
job. BQs flat was m the American sector and was decently fur- 
nished, although It was unheated. With the typical zeal of a 
fresh convert, he had decorated his bathroom with countless 
anti-Hitler slogans and excerpts from Goebbels’ and Goering’s 
speeches He conducted his American and French visitors 
through it every time they came to have an evening of “impor- 
tant talk,” as he called it. I knew of one young American, a 
heavy-set gul with sophisticated black-rimmed glasses, who un- 
der Wolfgang’s tutelage had also freshly discovered the exist- 
ence of the masses She had some trouble with him, however. 


because one evening I saw him caress her straight black hair 
and complain “My dear, there is still so much of the bourgeoisie 
in you.” To which she replied with a pout “I simply cannot 
be extreme m everythmg, Wolfgang There are some thmgs 
with which you must compromise, too ” 

Wolfgang burst mto our conversation now with characteristic 
hvehness “You’re all such defeatists You’re old, my fnends” 
He slapped Peter on the shoulder and kissed him on both cheeks 
Then he walked over and shook Albert’s hand waimly There 
was respect m his eyes Albert’s name was one he had acquamted 
himself with in his recent mdoctrmation He was one of the 


few Geiman heroes to him now “Why be so blue, Peter^ Look 
at him ” He pointed to Albert “He returned because he knows 
there is hope And we need men hke him in our new Germany 
Others will come back and there wiU be a democratic state here 


yet.” He sat down, passed around a package of Amencan ciga- 
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rettes. I , guessed they were a gift from his American admirer. 

“Well, my friend, when are you joinmg us m our work^” 
He turned to Albert, 

Albert smiled “I am still gettmg reacquamted It is not so 
easy to see one’s way here these days.” 

“I was telling him that he should take over the Au^bm Ver- 
lag; they certainly need an editor,” Peter was saymg. 

T^he Aufbm Verlag was the largest pubhshing house m the 
Soviet sector of Berlm, it Was under the direct supervision of 
the Kulturbund for the Democratic Revival of Geimany— an 
organi7ation of writers, ai tists, and actors headed by the famous 
Commumst poet, Johannes R. Becher, who had spent the war 
in Moscow. 

Kulturbund is domg a splendid job, Albert, and you must 
jom soon. We’re really getting work done now. The Aiffbau 
Veilag IS prmtmg large editions of important works and I con- 
sider It one of the most vital parts of the re-education program,” 
Wolfgang continued earnestly. ^ 

I was mterested m the activities of the Aufbau Verlag because 
my job m Germany was to make a 'survey of the pubhcations 
program in the American zone. “What has the Aicfbm Verlag 
published recently?” I asked. 

Peter rephed carefully, “Of course we had over a million 
copies of Stalingrad prmted ” It was a book by Theodore 
Phvier, the man who had written an expose on the German 
generals in the late twenties, called The Kaiser Left but the 
Generals Remained His Stalingrad was indeed an excellent 
document It was the story of what actually happened to the 
German soldiers and to the mmds of the German officers dur- 
mg the worst debacle of the war, told by a man who had been 
there as a member of a death battahon. Peter quoted some other 
books which I hadn’t heard about and then he startled me by 
saymg that they were now planning to put out new novels 
by Hans Fallada and Gerhardt Hauptmann. 
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“Fflllada^ But wasn’t he a Nazi>” I asked in surprise. 

Albert nodded his head and Peter smiled. “Yes, he was. But 
he is now a protege of Becher’s His books are bemg published 
and so are those of Hauptmann who just before his death sent 
a message of congratulations to the Kulturbund ” 

Agam the confusion Six months earher in StdckhoLm I had 
listened to writers from formerly occupied couniiies declare 
vehemently at a meeting of the International Pen Club that they 
wished to draw up a blacklist of all writers who had ever col- 
laborated with the Nazis For, they said, they could never face 
the possibdity of having to sit \vith such waters and exchange 
ideas with them m any meeting Last year I had spoken to Ingud 
in Norway who could probably never agam sing on the stage 
in her counuy because she had made a friend of a Na7i But 
here in Berlin, people like Albert, Friedrich Wolf (the author of 
Professor Mamlock), and others who had scars of concentra- 
tion camps or had been exiles, were asked to jom hands with 
the Falladas and Hauptmanns m the job of re-educating the 
German people 

Albert and I were walkmg home m the darkness The cold 
was bitter The hard snow crunched under our feet There were 
hardly any hghts, most of the binldmgs around us were shells 

“It’s pretty hopeless, Edith ” He spoke quietly “I am so afraid 
that it IS a repetition of the late twenties and perhaps worse 
What hui Ls most is the mtellectuals You heard Peter He’s so 
confused ” 

“What about the others^ Like Friedrich Wolf and Weinert 
and Becher^” I asked. 

He was silent for a moment “Everybody is dissatisfied, yet 
nobody speaks out All controversial subjects are avoided They 
write theur banal poetiy and quote Goethe As if it were a sm 
to talk about education ihey have to write mconsequential 
thmgs m order to maintam then mdependence There really is 
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no intellectual life in Geiinany. Wolf keeps warning me to 
maintain my independence, and you know I want to, but I am 
reali7ing fast that it is impossible to be an mdividual m Germany 
today if you want to express yourself. You have to be neutral, 
not think one way or another. You know what my dream was. 
Maybe it was too big.” He stopped and again chopped the cold 
air with his two palms “I still want to do it. I want to have a 
magazme m which I will write what I think and to which 
writers from all zones and different parts of the world will con- 
tribute. I want to call It The Bridge I refuse to be in the 'pay 
of either the Russians or the Americans. It is a vicious circle. 
If I were hcensed by the Americans in Bremen (which I 
wouldn’t be because of my background), most of my other 
friends m the Soviet zone wouldn’t speak to me. If I wnte for 
the Azcfbau or the Taghche Bimdschau I am immediately 
branded a Communist and cannot contribute to the American- 
licensed press i'hey begm to fight for you. The Russians offer 
better rations and better pay, the Americans are people I know. 
I don’t want any of it. I don’t want to work for the Neice 
'Leitung m Mumch, where I know that every editorial does 
nothmg but shng dirt at the Russians, and I don’t want to work 
with Falladas and Hauptmanns m the Kulturbund, This is not 
gomg to help in the re-education of Geimany.” 

I knew how right Albert was Every morning when I read 
the German press I couldn’t help but see hundreds of Geimans 
smiling gleefully at the campaigns which the papers of each 
zone conducted against each other. “These are the victorious 
friendly alhes,” they were probably murmurmg to each other. 

“What are you domg now, Albert^ Have you had any luck 
with the magazine idea^” I asked 

“I went to see General McClure and he was interested. He 
was naturally cautious because of my premature anti-fascist 
background But he said if the Russians agreed he would be 
willing to hsten. Yesterday I went out to see the Soviet colonel 
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in charge of infomiation control. He was very interested and 
indicated that he would co-operate But I am havmg trouble 
with my old friends, the German Communi«rs You heard about 
what the Kulturbund is doing.” 

“Is it part of the Soviet cynicism^” I asked, remembenng the 
Tass man in Finland who had said he didn’t care how many 
fascists there were around as long as they paid reparations “Are 
they just usmg every writer they can to write the land of stuff 
they want, no matter what his background^” 

Albert shook his head “It’s more than that. I suppose I 
shouldn’t talk about it but I had a real fight with Becher the 
other day. I will say qmte openly to you that he left for Mos- 
cow a revolutionary and returned a Geiman nationalist of the 
worst kind He doesn’t care one bit about a new healthy Ger- 
man culture He wants to hang on to the old names He is 
inspirmg the people with the glory of Goethe He coddles Fal- 
ladas and Haupunanns Here is a man who controls the hterary 
life of Geimany. But he is so completely lost m bmldmg a 
Becher Empire and in floggmg the dead horse by looking out 
the window and screammg ‘the entire people is guilty’ that 
he forgets his responsibilities He is now starting a magazine 
With Carossa, a famous fascist I just don’t understand On the 
other hand, he doesn’t trust me because I am too friendly with 
the Americans Did you say you found the Geiiiians hved on 
the frmges^ Well, it seems that I hve on the fringes of the 
fringes ” He stopped and we contmued walkmg m silence 
It seemed to me that Albert was a symbol of Germany today. 
Perhaps even the symbol of Europe. He too was suspended in 
limbo, i’he tug of war that went on constantly between the 
big powers had to a great extent paralyzed the reconstruction 
of the Contment. Similarly the suuggle between the zones in 
Geimany tied the hands of a man like Albert who was perhaps 
better fitted than most others to participate in the re-education 
of Germans What he wanted was simple and good— to be able 
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to act independently and positively on the basis of a progressive 
and democrauc point of view foimed during years of fighting 
the very thing which had made Europe what it was today. 

I was packing my bag for a trip through the American zone. 
Frau Kaiser, talking mcessandy as usual, busded around the 
apartment coUectmg items that she thought would be necessary 
for my journey. “They have finally dropped ration five, thank 
God.” She was referring to the lowest ration card which 
yielded less than six hundred calories a day and was meant for 
all who didn’t work. The lowest card now was four, which 
wasn’t very much better. “I don’t know what I’d do if I didn’t 
work here, ihe people in Neukoeln where I hve are really 
starvmg now. There are no potatoes to be gotten, and in this 
cold you get so hungry, and with the Strohm Sperre and no 
candles you go from house to house over there and see that 
people can’t work even if they want to, they’re so hungry and 
cold and unhappy I don’t know how we’ll last through this 
winter ” 

Agam, as in Frankfurt and on many occasions smce, pity took 
hold of me. Most people I saw hved under circumstances that 
no human being could condone. It seemed to me that all digiiity 
had gone out of men. Most of them looked like the skeletons 
of their homes, ugly, beggmg, scrapmg, picking things up, and 
shivermg. I cleaned out my cupboard and gave all the coffee 
and sugar and chocolates to Mrs Kaiser She thanked me pro- 
fusely and sighed again I prepared a second package for Wilhe 
Schmidt whom I’d been giving cigarettes and other staples iill 
along. 

She looked at me in surprise, “Didn’t you know about Willie, 
Gn FrauS” 

“No. What happened to him^” 

“He was dismissed and arrested. He was a PG [member of 
the Nazi paiLy]. He falsified his Fragebogen to get a job with 
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the Americans.” She looked at me for a moment to see what 
effect It would have and then went on. “I always knew it— the 
way he chcked his heels. And did you notice his mustache? 
It was the kind that most of them wore, it was just like Hitler’s, 
but lately he’d let it grow out a bit to the sides I could tell he 
was a Nazi by the way he spoke to us. You know how they 
treated women. . . 

I felt sorry for Frau Kaiser, for suddenly I didn’t tiast her 
either. I think she understood it Her face was redder than ever 
and she talked even more heatedly than usual. 

On my tour of our zone I found a constant repetition of the 
contrast between those who hved and those who merely existed, 
and I found myself again and again caught between pity and 
distiust 

In Frankfurt the swift pity that flowed for a child whose eyes 
looked hungry struggled with disgust at a woman who told 
me how, she had “hated the Na7is/’ but a few moments later 
nonchalantly descnbed the several joyous weeks she had spent 
at Marienbad m Czechoslovakia m 1942— at the time when just 
a few hundred miles away Ludmila Maslakova of Lidice was 
being deported to Ravensbrueck. In Bad Nauheim the respect I 
had had for an old man who told how he had refused to divorce 
his Jewish wife and had gone into hiding with her alternated 
with anger at a youth who described the rums of Geiinany and 
whispered under his breath “Das tst die R/iche des Welt 
dentum^'‘ (This is the revenge of world Jewry). In Heidelberg 
the sympathy aroused by a newspaper editor when he began 
his conversation with “We are learning from our mistakes the 
hard way” was converted to distrust when he wound up by 
saying, “The war might not have been lost but for stupid 
blunders ” 

City after city lay m ruins Streetcars tottered down the mam 
street of Stuttgart bulging here more dangerously than any- 
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where in Enrope. One afternoon I watched an old man chase 
a streetcar, leap to catch the pole at the door, miss his footing 
on the steps, and drag along the street until with a final effort 
he flung himself free and barely missed a pylon which might 
have crushed his head. I don’t know why,' but I think I felt 
sorner for that man then because he was a Geiman. It was like 
feeling sony for a child who had been rightly spanked and 
then pumshed again. My driver muimured m Schwabisch, “Na, 
na, a man does not have enough not having food, not havmg 
clothes, not having coals, he must jump on streetcars, na, na.” 

In every city people walked about m the cold with the eternal 
rucksack strapped to their backs so that they could carry home 
whatever coal or wood or other valuable items they might find 
on the way. The same jokes were repeated again and again 
about der Ami and der Basse and the black market. One of the 
standard ones was of Peter meeting Wjlhe on the street, both 
of them carrying their rucksacks, and Willie askmg Peter, 
“What are you doing now, do you have a job^” “A job,” said 
Peter, “don’t be silly. I have a family to support. ... I have no 
time for a job. . . .” 

In Frankfurt I heard someone whistle the Horst Wessel song 
and listened to make sure as he began to smg in the dark. It 
was the Na7i tune indeed, but the words had been changed. 
Instead of 

High the flag 

Comrades march on step by step 
Comrades who were killed by the redfront 
marching m spirit too 

the words went: 

High the prices 

The zones tightly closed 

The calories sink step by step 
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- The same V oiks genossen are snll starving 
The others are starving too 
But only in spirit. . . . 

I was later to hear it throughout the zone, hummed and sung 
by youngsters It reflected, perhaps better than anything else, 
the popular state of mmd of the Geimans. 

I spoke to dozens of editors of magazmes and book pubhshmg 
houses hopmg that they at least might have some ideas and per- 
haps a positive approach, but most of them were engrossed in 
either self pity or opportunistic effoiLs to cash m on the demand 
for any kind of readmg matter, or else they seemed to be trymg 
to sit out this period of confusion by publishing as httle as they 
possibly could Many of them escaped the problems of the pres- 
ent by turning to the past. They pubhshed dozens of editions of 
Goethe and other classics although these had never been missmg 
from Geiiiiany There seemed to be a new cult for Goethe 
throughout the coimtiy— either the Geiman was honestly turn- 
ing to his master for gmdance or he was subtly re-CApressing^his 
old nationalism. Whatever the case, the resurgence of this type 
of romanticism m the German was dangerous because it had 
always been the first sign of aggression 

In Wiesbaden, I visited some of the world’s finest publishers, 
the group of famous Leipzig pubhshers who had escaped to the 
American zone prior to the Russian occupation of their city. 

"Now several of them were lodged with their offices m the 
broken-down Panser Hof Hotel m a devastated section of Wies- 
baden They had crammed their desks in among wash basms and 
kitchen sinks They had pubhshed nothing since the occupation. 
When I asked the editor of the Ins el Verlag why, he snuled 
wryly and talked of paper shortages and pomted to a volume 
of Goethe which they were preparing to issue It was gomg to 
be a de luxe edition 

“Don’t you think it’s the job of a Geniian pubhsher today 
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to publish some works of people who were not allowed in the 
Reich to show the Geimans what the outside world thinks^” 
“Whom would you suggest^ Isn’t Goetlie democratic 
enough^” I felt his sarcasm and I was beginmng to get impatient. 
But I contmued the conversation 

“How about some Amencan or English authors^” I asked. 
He smiled agam, this time sweetly, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders “Gn. Frau, we are the Insel Verlag. We pubhsh the finest 
literature m the world. Could you give us another Rilke?” I 
was exasperated and left. 

Hans Schenke m Stuttgart edited an econormc weekly, which, 
he declared, was to be the new Frankfurter Zeitung, As a mat- 
ter of fact, he had said, many of the foimer editors of that 
famous paper worked on his penodical. He falked at length 
about the necessity of re-education and the econormc recovery 
of Germany He deplored the many pohtical pax Lies, the four 
zonal divisions, the lack of economic umty, and all the obvious 
evils of occupation. When I asked him what he thought the 
solution was he smiled and shined his fingernails on the lapel 
of his coat. “There is one hope for Europe and that is a federa- 
tion. Mr. Churchill has the answer. We must have a strong fed- 
eration of Western Europe, a smgle economic umt. That’s the 
only way to beat the Communist danger.” 

'fhere was a shght change since 1945 m his language, I no- 
ticed. I imagined that a year earher he would have said “Bol- 
shevist menace” mstead of “Communist danger.” Otherwise 
nothmg had changed m his thinkmg I was fascmated by his 
frankness m front of an Amencan and connnued. 

“Do you think that the German people are well on their way 
to peace, or are Nazi ideologies still rampant?” 

“It is impossible to judge under these conditions WTien the 
British and Amencans first entered, the entire German nation 
was gomg to co-operate They treated them as hberators. But 
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the Americans came as occupiers. After all, you see for your- 
selves how our people suffer ” 

“Did the people of Stuttgart really welcome the French as 
liberators when they first entered?” I asked “I know that some 
of the cities the Amencan aiuues took had to be fought for 
house by house, and the defendants were not the Welumacht 
but Geiman civihans, the Volksturm, women and even children. 
Did you ever hear of the battle for Aachen?” 

“No ” He didn’t blush His face remamed as immobile as it 
had been throughout the conversation. “What happened there?” 

There was no use my explaining. There was nothmg in this 
man’s thinking that I could change, and nothing in mme that 
he was willing to understand. And he was another who was 
supposed to educate the new Geiman mind. 

In Mumch the theimometer reached bottom. Thick snow 
lay over the fantastic mms of ancient buildings. The two piUars 
which had once supported the “eternal flames” commemoratmg 
the birth of Nazism had recently been blown up and lay now 
in a heap of crumbled stones The opera, the museum, the pal- 
ace were destroyed. Sharp winds whistled through hollow 
buildings Here, as m every other German city, the center was 
wiped out and the people hved at the edges, crowded into half- 
destroyed buildings sometimes six or seven to a room 
In Mumch I learned about the deep bitterness that the city 
people felt toward the faimer who refused to seU food to the 
town and kept it only for black-marketeenng Even Amencan 
MP’s had difficulty forcmg the farmers to give up then quotas 
Here too the Bavarians hated the rest of Geiiiiany. Perhaps 
because Nazism had made its debut here, now every Bavanan 
talked of how bitterly he had always opposed the regime, and 
how the first open revolt against Hitler had started nght here 
at the Umversity of Mumch when the Schulz brothers were 
hanged for underground activity in 1943 Here Amencan con- 
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trol officers complained conHnuously that they had htde control 
because all things were under the direction of the Cathohc 
church which ruled with an iron hand with the full support 
of the highest military officers. Though there was constant 
wrangling to obtam paper for important educational pubhca- 
tions, m Havana 60 per cent of the available paper was alloted 
to church catechisms. 

I visited Dr. Z. at his small house outside of Munich. He had 
been a rare book dealer and hbrarian before the war. Now he 
was workmg for militaiy government as a post-pubhcation 
censor and reader. He was a kindly middle-aged man, very cul- 
tured and very polite He didn't complain of the lack of food 
or his cold house He seemed to tmderstand that these thmgs 
were mevitable. But he did complain about how difficult his 
work was and I saw that he was smcere. 

“It IS difficult to uy to remake a mind which has been told 
for years and years that it is superior to all other mmds Even 
Geiiiians who doubted that at first because it was too big a 
statement came to beheve it after a while because it was pleasant 
to beheve and because they saw Geiiiiany rolling up victory 
after victory all over Europe. We all knew that our culture was 
great and sometimes we leaned on it as a kind of proof that 
what we were domg could not possibly be as bad as our enemies 
tried to paint it.” 

“How are you combating it now>” I asked. “Do you think 
that any progress has been made m the re-education program^” 

He shook his head “Here m Bavaria it is doubly difficult 
because of the Catholic Church. It has a fantastic hold on the 
people, and you know how reactionary it is.” He paused for a 
moment. “You know, I would say that the Cathohc influence 
here is probably as strong as the influence of the Jews in 
America.” 

I raised my eyebrows He contmued talking. After a moment 
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I said casually, “How strong do you think the Jewish influence 
is in America^” 

“I really don’t know, but I gather it is rather strong. After 
all, there are the big families like the Morgenthaus, and we all 
know the Morgenthau plan. We’ve heard how influential they 
are in the government, and most of the bankers on Wall Street 
are Jewish.” He spoke calmly and there was no malice m his 
voice. I knew he did not reali7e that as a matter of fact there 
were very few Jewish bankers on Wall Street and very few 
influential Jews in the Amencan government. He had unwit- 
tingly drunk in the propaganda of fourteen years, and truth and 
untruth had become mixed up. 

He went on to talk about the lack of authors m Germany and 
the futility of tiymg to get writers to publish works that would 
coniiibute directly to the re-education program. Durmg the con- 
versation the name of Thomas Mann came up and he was rather 
bitter at the latter’s refusal to return to Geimany. I told him 
that to be frank I could not blame 'i'homas Mann for not wish- 
ing to return after all that had happened. He was silent for a 
moment and then smiled 

“You are a great paiusan of 'Ihomas Mann’s, aren’t you^” 

I nodded. 

“I have something that might mterest you I haven’t any par- 
ticular use for It. You may remember that the Na7i<; held a 
pubhc auction at Mann’s home here in Munich to get rid of his 
belongings I went down to see if I could get a sewing machine 
for my wife There wasn’t one, but I did pick up a basket of 
miscellaneous thmgs, and among them was the name plate from 
Mann’s gate. Would you like to have it^*” 

there was nothing to say Obviously his thinking was thor- 
oughly twisted He had called himself an anti-Nazi, he had 
told me that he had helped a JeWish family get their belong- 
ings out of Mumch, his conscience seemed to be at peace. Yet 
it had never ^occurred to him to question the morality of his 
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desire to buy the sewing machine, thereby lendmg support to 
the Nazi desecration. He for one would never be able to under- 
stand what Thomas Mann had meant when he said that he 
would be embarrassed if he ever had to return to Germany 
again. 

A few days later, just before I was to leave Mumch, a pack- 
age was dehvered to me at my hotel containing the Mann name 
plate together with a small card from Dr. Z. It read* “Thank 
you for a most pleasant visit. We 'are always so glad to meet 
someone who understands our problem.” ^ 

The name plate is now in the hands of someone else who 
understands the Geiiiian problem— the origmal owner. 

Back in Berlin there was no change. I'here was a new Feuer- 
mann who took his orders respectfully and earned them out 
precisely. When I asked him to heat the flat he did so until 
it was unbearably hot and when I asked him to please turn it 
do\vn he complied until it became unbearably cold. I tried to 
explain that I wanted a comfortable mean, he listened pohtely 
and repeated his mistakes. I wondered if some day soon he 
wouldn’t be going the way of Wilhe Schmidt. 

One evening I went to visit Mrs. Hartmann whom I had 
kno\vn as an acquaintance of my mother’s before the war. I 
had had no time to look her up earher. She still hved m the 
same buildmg on Stemplatz, now in the Bntish sector. I remem- 
bered the elegance of the aparunent the magnificent busts and 
figurines, the antique bas-rehefs and religious carvings, Mr. 
Hartmann had been in the diplomatic service m the Weimar 
Repubhc, and I knew that he had disappeared toward the end 
of the war. It wasn’t quite clear to me what the family had done 
durmg the Nazi regime / 

All the precious belongmgs, the art objects, the comfortable 
furniture, and some bookcases with heavy leather-bound vol- 
umes had been crowded into a back room of the Haiunann 
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apartment. The front half had been badly damaged by bomb- 
mg. An old butler with a wmg collar conducted me down a 
long cold passage to this back room m which I found not only 
Mrs. Haiuiiann but several other people, mostly young men 
and women. Immediately I recogni7ed the old days when Mrs. 
Haitmann had used to collect young sculptors and poets and 
musicians and brmg them together at her house where she served 
them good coffee and sandwiches and fine brandy m return for 
their stimulating talk. 

She hadn’t changed very much, it seemed to me. Her face 
was shghtly drawn, but she had make-up on, and her dress was 
of a new cut. She sat beside a small stove, with a crimson shawl 
across her shoulders, in her lap rested a Pekingese dog. Without 
nsmg she put out a hand and welcomed me with an expression 
of restricted sorrow. Then she left me to mingle with the group 
while she turned her attention back to a young man with short 
hair who kept his eyes on the floor and talked softly. “You’re 
wrong, Angela, the cymcism of our youth is gone. We’ve had 
a fill of It, and it is hard to hve without it. I don’t know who 
is gomg to be able to create m Berhn agam.” 

I mtroduced myself to a young man and girl who were stand- 
ing in a comer and found myself immediately plunged mto a 
discussion' of modem sculpture. It was the girl who did most 
of the talkmg, while the young man, who was apparently the 
sculptor, nodded his head and shifted his eyes from me to the 
girl tp the floor. She was saying that only art works were mean- 
ingful today and he of all people should undeistand that. He 
nodded his head again But when he spoke it was to say that 
he did not agree with her, that art was no good if you had 
nothing to say, and that things were so mixed up he didn’t 
know what there was to say and was ready to give up. 

ihe butler passed around a tray of small glasses filled \vith 
some kind of hquor. As I lifted a glass a woman in her early 
thirties touched my shoulder and drew me to a couch “Angela 
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tells me that you are also a Russian.” I smiled. But before I 
could make a defimte reply she lapsed mto rapid Russian and 
insisted that she must have known my family m Berlin or some 
other capital of Europe. She insisted upon askmg questions 
about them to see if she couldn’t trace them down, and finally 
she was sure she knew one of my uncles, although her descrip- 
tion of him was completely at variance with the facts. Never- 
theless this cheered her a great deal, for, she complained, there 
were so few Russians left m Berlin that she felt alone in the 
world I didn’t think it wise at this paiticular pomt to remind 
her that there were probably more Russians in Berlm today 
than there had ever been before m the Geiman capital. 

*‘You know how everyone was spirited off,” she said, raising 
her hands in a sign of horror. “Out of the colony there is no- 
body left I was almost kidnapped three times. I don’t hve in the 
same place more than a day.” As she spoke she shook her head 
and the shiny brown braids on her head bounced She leaned 
over closely and whispered, “Poor Angela’s husband— they took 
him away right after the occupation. He is somewhere m Prus- 
sia. You know he was never a Nari ” 

She rambled on with more teles of the Russian colony men- 
tionmg names completely unfamiliar to me but which she was 
convmced I knew well. This was a type I had known, not only 
in Berlm but in almost every other capital that I had, visited 
before the war. 

But the others in the room were Berlin, the sculptor and the 
zealous girl urging him to his art, two young boys sittmg with 
their heads together in a comer talking softly, I guessed, about 
poetiy or music They had thin sensitive faces and long fingers 
and occasionally they looked at each other with soft eyes. 
Everyone in the room was well dressed. Angela rose and came 
toward me and then the girl who had been talking to the sculp- 
tor joined us. 
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“You would not know Berlin, my dear, would you^” Mrs. 
Harunann said. 

The girl and the Russian woman shook their heads sadly for 
me. 

“It IS mconceivable how difficult it is here,” the girl put in. 

“You have no idea,” the Russian woman said to me, putting 
her arm around me. 

“It IS too much,” the girl went on. “The world has never 
seen desu. action like this” 

Angela simply nodded her head and made a tragic face. 

I felt a sudden disgust. “Warsaw is worse,” I qmedy replied. 

“No, It is not possible,” said the Russian. 

“I am afraid it is And there is one section of the city in 
which even the rnms were purposely burned while the people 
were in them,” I contmued 

My words seemed to have no effect. Angela let her dog down 
and folded her hands m her lap. “Yes, my dear. I know that all 
of Europe is in a bad state, and it is the fault of the Na7is But 
others at least have some hope They have the sympathy of the 
whole world mcludmg those of us who suffered here so long. 
She lifted her head and spoke the words with what I felt was 
a conscious attempt at drama. “W^e in Geimany have nothing 
left but our misery.” I looked at her well-cut dress and her 
well-manicured hands and the powder and hpstick on her face. 

The old butler came into the room and with an air of myste- 
rious excitement leaned to whisper in Mrs Hartmann s ear An 
expression of exUeme consternation spread over her face and 
she stood up 

^Tlow it’s happened again.” She hurried toward the door and 
then turned to me “Come, have a look.” I foUowed her and so 
did most of the others in the room At the end of the corridor 
two old ladies and the butler were working furiously to mop up 
a large pool of water. As we came up, the butler threw open the 
door of a room and turned on a hght. Furniture of all kinds, 
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statuettes, suitcases, trunks, and bookcases were piled halfway to 
the ceiling and from the ceding came a tnckle of water splash- 
mg among the objects in the room. 

“This IS the third time this week that those pipes have burst,” 
Angela said to me Then she turned away, closed the door, and 
ushered us back to the sittmg room. “Now you see, my dear,” 
she said with an all-enduring smile. “You see what we go 
through here ” 

When I left later the butler m his wmg collar and the two 
old ladies were still down on theu hands and knees m the cor- 
ridor trymg to mop up the puddle which was geLLmg bigger 
and bigger. I was sure that before morning it would turn to ice 

f 

I took a plane from Berhn to England where I was to catch 
the America homeward bound We cucled slowly over 
Berhn to gam altitude, and as the plane banked I looked down 
at a city which seemed to have no roofs. As we flew west and 
then north over the Ruhr, I could see even m the February 
snow the sprawling scars which heavy battles had left on the 
land. 

I did not know how to sum up my feelmgs. I was more con- 
fused about Geimany and the Geiman people than ever This 
time, however, it was not a confusion of pity with anger, for I 
must confess that as soon as I entered the plane I was able to 
forget the Geiman people as mdividuals and could think only 
of the mass Geiman mind and of Germany itself as a part of 
the postwar problem What I had seen was an open running 
sore m the middle of a sick contment. If the rest of Europe was 
in hmbo, Geimany was in heU 

\Vho was gomg to supply the answer^ I remembered the 
Dutch who had wanted Geimany quickly rebuilt so that they 
could re-establish their prewar trade. And I remembered the 
Czechs who were shiftmg their entire economy so they would 
no longer have to be dependent on a dangerous Geimany I had 
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talked to economists and political advisers at OMGUS. Official 
pohcy was to put as many things as possible into Gexiiian hands 
as soon as possible. The first reason given was that this was the 
only way to teach the Geiaians democracy, and the second, 
that it was to save the American taxpayer money It was obvi- 
ous, however, that the Geiiiians were not yet ready to be given 
democracy. Democracy was not a thing you could give away. 
Yes, we were denazifying, yes, we were bnngmg in food, yes, 
we were telling the fanner to produce. It was meaningless And 
whatever the Russians were doing, or the British, was also mean- 
ingless. 

For nothing was clearer than the simple fact that there was 
no solution for Germany until there was a solution of the over- 
all Russian-Amencan problem. Nowhere was it clearer than in 
the four-sector city of Berlin that the world was divided agamst 
itself, 'i'here were meetings of the Konmumdamra and many dis- 
cussions, but each returned to his sector and did as he saw fit. In 
this broken land the Allies who had joined to defeat the Gennans 
were already using them against each other. No one was enjoy- 
ing that more than the German himself. I couldn’t help feeling 
that it was this one fact which made the Geiman’s hunger, cold, 
and defeat easier to bear. And this was the reason why it was 
hopeless to expect the German mmd to be converted. 

Perhaps Albert and his problem were even more symbolic 
than I had at fii^ thought. If the tight vise of zonal occupation 
could be relaxed to give him some elbow room, perhaps there 
would be a chance. For that tnatter, if the great power vise 
which seemed to squeeze all of Europe were relaxed on both 
sides, perhaps the Continent could begm to breathe. 



Westward Crossing 

Thh S.S. America was shmy and 
clean. She was a Inxiiry liner. The menu filled an enoimous card. 
At the ’table next to mine two Englishmen and two Czechs 
started at the top and carefully worked their way down until 
they could eat no more. They did it at every meal that first day. 
They were not at their table the next morning Later, at lunch, 
one of them leaned over to me, smiled weakly, and said, “We 
knew this was going to make us sick, but we wanted to do it 
anyhow.” 

On the third day at sea the whistles blew a loud salute. In the 
di«^ance the Queen Elizabeth passed on her way to England. 
Her hull glistened in the sun. I knew that she had been con- 
verted at last for peace. I wished I could have said the same for 
the conHnent toward which she was sailing. 
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